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IN  MATRIS  MEMORIAM 


PREFACE 

HTHE  general  plan  of  the  book  is  the  same  as 
■*■  that  of  Mr  Brabant's  "  Sussex."  At  the 
beginning  are  given  a  few  short  sketches  dealing 
with  the  dimensions,  population,  physical  features, 
climate,  antiquities,  ecclesiology,  industries,  com- 
munications, and  history  of  the  Riding  as  a  whole  ; 
the  body  is  composed  of  short  descriptions  of 
objects  of  interest  —  natural  and  artificial  —  in 
alphabetical  order.  Prefixed  to  each  notice  is  the 
name  of  the  nearest  railway  station,  with  its  direc- 
tion and  distance  in  miles.  These  distances  are 
measured  approximately  in  a  *'  bee-line,"  and  do 
not  necessarily  represent  the  actual  length  of 
journey  by  road  or  foot-path.  Their  object  is 
rather  to  locate  the  place  on  the  map  than  to  fulfil 
the  function  of  an  itinerary.  The  precise  position 
of  the  station  itself  may  be  learnt  from  the  key- 
map  in  the  cover.  In  the  case  of  churches,  where 
these  are  kept  open,  the  fact  is  generally  noted ; 
where  nothing  is  said,  the  church  is  locked,  but 
the  key  may  be  got  within  a  reasonable  distance. 
In  the  very  few  cases  where  the  key  is  less  easy  of 
access  more  explicit  information  is  given. 

The  descriptive  part  of  the  book  is  based,  as  to 
natural  features,  on  an  acquaintance  with  the  Riding 
extending  now  over  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. As  to  artificial  features,  i.e.  churches  and 
ruins,  the  accounts  are  the  result  of  a  very  careful 
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PREFACE 

survey,  made,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  this 
little  volume,  during  the  Whitsuntide  and  Long 
Vacations  of  1902. 

A  word  of  apology  is  possibly  needed  for  the 
free  introduction  of  references.  These  serve,  it  is 
hoped,  a  double  purpose.  In  the  first  place  they 
discriminate,  more  or  less  completely,  between 
statements  for  which  the  writer  is  primarily  re- 
sponsible, and  statements  that  are  made  on  the 
authority  of  others.  In  the  second  place,  they 
constitute  a  useful  index  to  the  numerous  papers 
and  notices  dealing  with  the  Riding  that  are  scat- 
tered up  and  down  in  a  number  of  volumes.  The 
procedure  is  not  without  precedent ;  and,  anyhow, 
it  is  hoped  that  its  practical  convenience  may  re- 
deem it  from  any  charge  of  pedantry  to  which  it 
might  otherwise  seem  open. 

Lastly,  the  thanks  of  the  writer  are  due  to  Mr 
St  John  Hope  fo.  permission  to  introduce  the 
plans  of  Jervaulx  and  Easby  Abbeys;  to  Mr  William 
Brown  and  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society 
for  the  plan  of  Mount  Grace  Priory ;  to  Messrs 
Love  and  Malcomson  for  the  plans  of  Pickering 
and  Scarbrough  Castles  ;  to  the  Rev.  A.  R.  T. 
Eales,  M.  A.,  and  Mr  F.  C.  Bayard,  F.R.Met.Soc, 
for  the  loan  of  books  of  reference ;  and  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Riding  for  the  consistent  kindness 
with  which  they  have  assisted  him  in  the  work  of 
exploration. 

Elstree,  Hertfordshire 
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INTRODUCTION! 

I.   Area,   Population   and  Divisions 

IF  the  three  Ridings  of  Yorkshire  be  reckoned  as 
separate  counties  —  thus  making  forty-two  in 
England  altogether — the  N.  Riding  ranks,  in  point 
of  size,  as  fourth  in  the  whole  list,  with  an  area  of 
1,362,560  statute  acres.  It  is  excelled  in  this 
respect  only  by  the  W.  Riding  ( 1,766,664  acres), 
Lincolnshire  (1,693,550  acres),  and  Devonshire 
(1,667,1  54  acres).  The  E.  Riding,  with  an  area 
of  749,513  acres  is  fifteen  places  lower  down  the 
scale.  The  greatest  length  of  the  Riding,  from 
W.  to  E.,  in  a  line  measured  straight  across  the 
map  from  a  point  below  Haives  to  a  point  near 
Filey,  is  78  miles;  the  greatest  breadth,  from  N. 
to  S.,  from  Redcar  to  York,  is  45  miles.  The 
longest  straight  line  that  can  be  drawn  in  the 
Riding,  from  the  extreme  N.W.  to  the  sea  near 
Filey,  is  87  miles.  On  the  N.  the  Riding  is 
bounded  by  the  county  of  Durham,  from  which  it 
is  separated  throughout  by  the  Tees ;  on  the  W. 
by  Westmoreland  ;  on  the  S.W.  by  the  W.  Riding  ; 
on  the  S.E.  by  the  E.  Riding;  and  on  the  N.E. 

^  Where  the  name  of  a  place  is  mentioned  incidentally, 
and  printed  in  italics,  a  description  of  the  place  will  be 
found  in  its  proper  alphabetical  order. 


NORTH  RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE 

by  the  sea.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  its 
shape  is  irregular,  presenting  five  faces  towards  five 
different  points  of  the  compass  ;  nor  is  it,  indeed, 
easy  to  suggest  any  recognised  geometrical  figure  to 
which  it  may  be  even  roughly  compared. 

The  population  in  1901  was  379,396,  as  com- 
pared with  360,076  in  1 891 — an  increase  of 
19,320  in  the  decade.  This  increase  is  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  growth  of  the  Tees-side  towns 
and  Scarbrough.  In  the  purely  rural  districts, 
which  constitute,  perhaps,  95  per  cent,  of  the 
Riding,  the  population,  as  a  general  rule,  is  almost 
wholly  on  the  decrease.  Of  the  sixteen  registra- 
tion districts  into  which  the  Riding  is  divided, 
the  last  census  shows  a  decline  in  eleven,  a  very 
slight  increase  in  two,  and  a  decided  increase  in 
three  only,  i.e.  Middlesbrough,  Guisbrough,  and 
Scarbrough.  In  Scarbrough  there  was  a  rise  of 
4,385,  in  the  Middlesbrough  district  (including 
ihornaby)  an  increase  of  18,562.  In  absolute 
population  the  N.  Riding  ranks  twenty-fifth  in  the 
list  of  English  counties  ;  in  density  of  population — 
having  regard,  that  is,  to  its  relative  size — it  is 
probably  very  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  but 
we  have  never  seen  the  figures  worked  out.  All 
these  statistics  are  given  without  reference  to  the 
city  of  York,  which,  tstrictly  speaking,  is  in  none 
of  the  Ridings,  but  constitutes  a  county  by  itself. 

The  Riding  is  divided,  for  parliamentary  pur- 
poses, into  four  divisions  with  one  member  each,  i.e. 
Richmondshire,  Thirsk  and  Malton,  Whitby,  and 
Cleveland.  Of  these  the  last  is  the  smallest  in  area 
but  the  densest  in  population.  The  parliamentary 
boroughs  are  Middlesbrough,  which  returns  two 
members,  and  Scarbrough,  with  only  one.     Immedi- 
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ately  prior  to  the  first  Reform  Act  (1832)  York- 
shire as  a  whole  returned  four  members ;  whilst 
Richmond,  Scarbrough,  Northallerton,  Thirsk  and 
Malton  returned  two  members  each.  Middles-^ 
brough,  of  course,  at  the  date  in  question,  was 
scarcely  a  good  -  sized  village.  In  1832  two 
members  were  given  to  the  Riding  and  a  single 
member  to  IVhitby  ;  whilst  Northallerton  and  Thirsk 
were  shorn  of  a  member  each.  Middlesbrough  was 
first  enfranchised  in  1867,  and  the  present  distribu- 
tion was  finally  arrived  at  in  1885.^ 

The  Riding  has  also  been  divided  from  a  very 
early  period,  like  the  rest  of  the  county,  into 
wapentakes,  which,  though  now,  perhaps,  of  no 
practical  importance,  are  still  of  historical  interest, 
and  are  marked  on  many  old  maps.  These  wapen- 
takes are  Danish  in  their  origin  (  =  weapon-take), 
and  are,  no  doubt,  more  nearly  akin  to  the  military 
and  Norm.  "  rapes "  of  Sussex  than  to  the  Sax. 
and  judicial  hundreds  of  most  of  the  southern 
counties.  They  are  twelve  in  number,  i.e.  Hang 
West,  Hang  East,  G'"ing  East,  Gilling  West, 
Hallikeld,  Allertonshire,  Langbaugh,  Birdforth, 
Bulmer,  Ryedale,  Whitby  Strand,  and  Pickering 
Lythe.  Two  other  old  territorial  divisions,  i.e. 
Richmondshire  and  Cleveland,  survive  in  name,  but 
with  different  boundaries,  in  the  modern  parliamen- 
tary divisions.  The  ancient  Richmondshire  was 
exactly  coextensive  with  the  wapentakes  of  Hang 
East,  Hang  West,  Gilling  East,  Gilling  West,  and 
Hallikeld  ;  and  represented  the  princely  grant  that 
was  made  by  the  Conqueror  to  his  cousin,  the  first 

^  Two  members  were  summoned  for  Tarm  in  1295  ; 
for  Whitby  in  1337;  and  for  Pickering  in  1295  (Poole's 
"  Historical  Atlas  "). 
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NORTH  RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE 

Earl  of  Richmond.  Even  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  Camden  tells  us  that  the  N.  Riding 
was  divided  into  four  divisions — Richmondshire, 
Cleveland,  Allertonshire,  and  Blackamore ;  and 
Richmondshire  is  actually  described  in  his  Magna 
Britania  under  a  separate  head.  Cleveland,  again, 
is  precisely  conterminous  with  the  wapentake  of 
Langbaugh,  but  its  origin  does  not  seem  clear.  In 
this  respect  it  may  be  compared  with  the  W.  Riding 
district  of  Craven. 

Ecclesiastically  the  whole  of  the  N.  Riding 
belonged,  in  the  later  Saxon  period,  to  the  see  of 
York,  though  Ripon  existed  as  a  separate  see  {c. 
690)  for  a  few  short  years  under  Wilfrid.  The 
E.  side  of  the  Riding,  roughly  speaking,  has 
ever  since  continued  with  the  Metropolitan  church  ; 
but  the  W.  was  assigned  by  the  re-settlement  of 
Henry  VIII.  to  the  newly-founded  diocese  of 
Chester.  In  1836  it  was  restored  to  Ripon  on  the 
resuscitation  of  that  ancient  see. 

The  N.  Riding,  for  county  council  purposes,  con- 
stitutes a  county  by  itself.  The  county  town  is 
N orthallerton,  in  the  sense  in  which  Wakefield  is 
the  county  town  of  the  W.,  and  Beverley  of  the 
E.,  Riding.  York,  throned  in  its  own  Ainsty,  in 
*'  splendid  isolation,"  at  the  point  where  all  three 
Ridings  meet,  is  of  course,  from  the  general  point 
of  view,  the  common  capital  of  all.  This  may  be 
a  convenient  place  to  remind  the  reader  that  "  Eur- 
vicescyre  "  got  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
"  sheared  out  " — a  goodly  portion — from  the  old 
Saxon  kingdom  of  Northumberland.  The  division 
into  Ridings  (trithing  =  third  part)  dates  also  from 
the  Sax.  period. 
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n.  General  Physical  Features  and  Scenery 

The  N.  Riding,  like  Caefar's  Gaul,  is  divided 
into  three  parts — a  mountainous,  or  moorland,  por- 
tion to  the  W.  and  E.  ;  a  vast,  level  plain  in  the 
centre.  Each  of  these  parts  has  its  own  strongly 
marked  character,  distinguishing  it,  not  only  from 
the  two  other  portions,  but  from  everything  else  in 
the  kingdom. 

The  W.  portion  is  a  part  of  the  great  Pennine 
chain,  which  extends  without  interruption  from  the 
Scottish  border  to  its  termination  in  the  Peak  of 
Derby.  Its  hills,  in  conformity  with  their  geo- 
logical structure — the  Yoredale,  or  scar,  limestone, 
capped  with  mill-stone  grit — are  rather  long  ridges, 
insulated  and  broken  up  by  valleys,  than  distinct 
and  definite  mountain  summits.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  relatively  greater  frequency  of  the  valleys, 
as  compared,  for  instance,  with  the  Derbyshire 
highlands,  causes  the  district  to  approximate  more 
nearly  to  the  genuine  mountain  scenery  of  Cumber- 
land and  Wales.  The  height  of  the  hills  increases 
steadily  from  E.  to  W.  — from  the  central  plain  to 
the  Westmoreland  border.  The  highest  point  is 
Micklefell  (2591  ft.),  at  the  extreme  N.W.  corner 
of  the  Riding  ;  but  fifteen  other  summits  attain  an 
elevation  of  more  than  2000  feet.  The  western 
"  fells  "  are  not  strictly  craggy,  though  they  are 
constantly  girdled,  at  different  elevations,  by  lines  of 
gleaming  white  precipice — 

"  through  Yorkshire  dales, 
Among  the  rocks  and  winding  scars." 

The  lower  and  tamer  slopes  to  the  E.  are  densely 
covered  with  heather.      The   loftier  summits    are 
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clothed  with  coarse  grass,  or  bent ;  and  in  places 
with  acres  of  chanclled  peat-hag.  Green,  and  not 
purple,  is  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  wildest  scenery 
in  Yorkshire. 

The  Yorkshire  mountains,  considered  in  them- 
selves, are  thus  indisputably  inferior  to  those  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom — the  dales  that  intersect 
them,  the  waterfalls  that  they  conceal,  and  the 
rivers  to  which  they  give  birth,  attain  to  a  more 
unrivalled  distinction.  "  Dale "  is  a  word  of 
subtly  different  meaning  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  Cumberland  it  is  used  for  narrow  moun- 
tain valleys,  better  denoted  by  the  Scottish  "glen." 
In  Derbyshire  it  is  applied  to  successive  sections  of 
a  narrow  limestone  ravine.  The  true  Yorkshire  dale 
is  unique  of  its  kind — there  is  nothing  else  like  it  in 
England.  Longer  and  broader  than  other  valleys, 
it  is  liberally  strewn  from  end  to  end  with  villages, 
hamlets,  little  towns — severed,  as  it  were,  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  but  all  in  communion  with  one 
another.  In  the  upper  portions  the  mountains  are 
barer ;  the  rainfall  more  heavy  ;  the  torrents  more 
impetuous.  Hedges  are  replaced  by  rough  stone 
walls ;  wood  is  almost  entirely  absent ;  tillage  is 
totally  lacking.  Descending  the  dale,  these  features 
are  softened  ;  cornfield  and  coppice  appear  at  inter- 
vals ;  the  face  of  the  country,  with  every  mile, 
grows  richer,  more  fruitful,  more  smiling.  The 
barrenness  of  the  mountain  valley  is  gradually  ex- 
changed for  the  plenty  of  the  plain.  Each  dale  has 
its  own  ruined  abbey  ;  its  own  grim  castle  ;  its  own 
little  group  of  waterfalls — if  we  credit  Words- 
worth, its  own  little  patch  of  sky  ;  its  own  little 
lot  of  stars.  Yet  always,  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
diversity,  the  dominant  note  is  unity.      The  valley 
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is  Sivaledale,  or  Wensleydale^  or  Teesdale  ;  but  there 
is  no  confusion  between  them.  Each  in  itself  is  a 
microcosm — a  little  world  complete  in  itself;  yet 
severed  by  ridges  of  impracticable  moor  from  the 
next  little  world,  its  neighbour. 

The  rivers  that  water  these  noble  valleys  are 
among  the  most  copious  in  England.  They  are 
also  among  the  most  beautiful.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  lovelier  river  scenery  in  the  kingdom  than  on 
the  Ure  between  Aysgarth  and  IVensley,  or  on  the 
Tees  between  Romaldkirk  and  Rohehy,  if  we  have 
reference  only  to  the  immediate  environment — to  the 
breadth  of  the  stream,  to  the  volume  of  its  water, 
to  the  rockiness  of  its  bed,  to  its  fringes  of  varied 
woodland.  The  Wye  in  Cheedale,  the  Derwent 
in  Borrowdale,  cannot  thus  be  severed  from  their 
total  surroundings.  We  cannot  picture  the  one 
apart  from  Chee  Tor,  the  other  apart  from 
Glaramara.  Between  rivers  such  as  these  and  the 
Ure  and  the  Tees — which  are  hidden  for  the  best 
of  their  course  in  deep  glens,  and  depend  for  their 
effect  on  no  background  of  cliff  or  mountain — there 
cannot  be  any  comparison. 

Lastly,  before  quitting  these  western  dales,  it 
remains  to  notice  their  waterfalls.  These  are  chiefly 
remarkable  for  their  setting  and  seclusion,  though 
Aysgarth  and  High  Force  are  perhaps  more  copious, 
at  a  normal  season, than  any  other  cataract  to  the  south 
of  the  Tweed  ;  whilst  Hardranv  is  excelled  in  sheer, 
perpendicular  fall  only  by  Scale  Force,  in  Cumber- 
land. The  peculiar  charm  of  the  Yorkshire  waterfalls 
is  their  complete  concealment  in  retired  glens.  In 
other  countries  —  in  Scotland  or  Switzerland — 
cataracts  are  conspicuous  on  the  open  hill-side  long 
before  we  come  within  hearing  of  their  music.      In 
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Cumberland,  Lodore  is  visible  from  the  foot  of 
Derwentwater ;  Scale  Force,  from  across  the 
breadth  of  Crummock  Water.  There  is  thus  no 
scope  for  pleasant  expectancy,  no  gratification  of 
delighted  surprise.  At  Hardraiv,  or  Mtllgill,  the 
actual  waterfall  is  hidden  to  the  last  by  the  bend 
of  the  gill.  It  must  also  be  granted  that  the  lime- 
stone framework  of  the  Yorkshire  "forces" — the 
breadth  of  the  densely  wooded  ravine,  the  walls  of 
solid  cliff,  the  graceful  curve  of  the  final  preci- 
pice— is  far  more  striking  than  the  cramped  and 
narrow  slits  in  the  slate  that  receive  the  cascades 
of  Wales  and  the  Lake  Country. 

The  second,  or  eastern,  division  of  the  Riding 
is  a  region  rather  of  moors  than  of  mountains,  and 
is  formed  by  the  Cleveland  and  Hamhledon  Hillsj 
and  the  solitudes  of  the  district  once  called  Blacka- 
more.  The  structure  is  lias  and  ooUtic  limestone ; 
the  waterfalls  are  small  and  rare  of  occurrence  ; 
the  greatest  elevation  is  less  than  1500  feet  ;  and 
the  streams  are  more  properly  "  becks "  than 
rivers.  In  this  district,  too,  the  valleys  are  "  dales," 
but  the  nature  of  the  dale  is  entirely  different. 
Shorter  and  narrower  than  their  western  neigh- 
bours— less  really  wild  in  their  physical  features — 
these  eastern  valleys  assume  an  appearance  of  greater 
sterility  and  isolation.  The  moor  is  here  no  longer 
confined  to  the  summit  of  the  ridges  that  divide 
them.  It  clothes  the  slopes  to  a  considerable 
depth,  or  even,  in  some  instances,  descends  to  the 
river.  Considerable  villages  are  almost  unknown  ; 
and  the  scattered  farms  are  linked  together  by 
rough  accommodation  roads  or  sandy,  moorland 
cart-tracks.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  bottom  of 
the  valley,  are  patches  of  oats  and   turnip  ;   and  the 
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meadows  and  pastures  are  often  divided  by  hedges. 
The  district  more  closely  resembles  parts  of  Scot- 
land— the  shores  of  Loch  Eil.  or  the  head  of  Glen 
Urquhart — than  anything  else  in  Britain.  In  the 
great  western  dales  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  lonely  hill-top  and  the  civilised  valley  is  marked 
with  more  rigid  precision  ;  and  there  we  find  no 
counterpart  to  the  strange  little  moorland  farms  of 
Snilesworth,  Danhy  or  Scugdale,  with  their  sober 
brown  walls,  brilliant  red  roofs,  and  inevitable 
peat-stack — as  inevitable  as  the  furze-stack  in 
Cornwall. 

The  North  Riding  coast  belongs  to  this  district, 
and  a  word  may  be  added  about  it  here.  From 
Filey  to  Salthurn  the  sea  is  guarded  by  a  line  of 
continuous  cliff,  constantly  varying  in  elevation  ; 
broken  by  an  endless  succession  of  **  wykes  "  ;  and 
pierced  at  intervals  by  small  wooded  glens  through 
which  some  little  beck  from  the  moors  makes  its 
way  out  to  the  sea.  Here  and  there,  as  at  Runs- 
nvick  and  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  occurs  a  recess  of  an 
ampler  size.  The  height  is  occasionally  great, 
though  not  strictly  perpendicular,  as  at  Rockcliff 
and  the  Peak — the  former,  indeed,  enjoys  the 
reputation  of  being  the  highest  point  along  the 
English  coast.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed 
that  the  structure  of  these  cliffs,  which  consists  of  a 
little  solid  sandstone  with  a  vast  preponderance  of 
clay  and  shale — "  but  one  half- penny  worth  of 
bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack '' — robs 
them  of  the  grandeur  of  the  much  lower  cliffs  that 
constitute  the  granite  coast  of  Cornwall. 

The  third  division  of  the  Riding — the  central 
plain — is  naturally  the  least  interesting  of  the  three. 
The  soil  is  highly  farmed  ;   there   is  little  wood  ; 
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the  hedges  are  trimmed  with  a  painful  precision  ; 
and  the  red-brick  cottages  as  a  body  are  quite 
unpicturesque.  The  formation  is  New  Red  Sand- 
stone, deeply  concealed  by  later  drifts — so  deeply, 
indeed,  that  it  nowhere  succeeds  in  imparting  to 
the  landscape  character  or  colour.  We  look  in  vain 
for  the  warm  red  glow  that  distinguishes  the 
tilth  of  some  of  the  Midland  counties.  In  almost 
every  feature  the  Vale  of  Torh  is  inferior  to  the 
Kent  and  Sussex  Weald,  or  the  Berkshire  Vale  of 
White  Horse.  Only  when  we  view  it  as  a  whole 
from  the  hills  that  bound  it,  e.g.  from  the  Hamhle- 
don  Hills  above  Thirsk,  does  its  vast  immensity,  in 
conjunction  with  the  outline  of  the  distant  moun- 
tains, invest  it  with  a  kind  of  dignity  and  grandeur. 
Yet  for  those  who  can  be  content  with  less  than 
the  best,  its  exploration  is  full  of  attraction.  The 
country  is  intensely  rural ;  and.  the  sleepy  villages 
can  hardly  have  altered  since  *'  George  the  Fourth 
was  king." 


III.  Climate 

The  climate  varies,  not  only  in  the  different 
divisions  of  the  Riding,  but  even — and  that  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree — in  different  parts  of  the 
same  division.  Not  only  are  the  W.  mountains 
more  rainy  than  the  less  elevated  moorlands  in  the 
E.,  and  both  than  the  low-lying  levels  of  the  Vale 
of  York  ;  but  even  in  the  W.  dales  themselves 
there  are  strongly  marked  distinctions  of  rainfall. 
To  illustrate  this  we  append  the  average  rainfall  for 
the  five  years,  1896- 1900,  as  reported  in  Symons* 
**  British    Rainfall "    for    ten    different    stations   in 
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the  Riding.  Unfortunately  we  possess  no  figures 
for  Sivaledale,  or  for  the  interior  valleys  of  the 
N.E.  moors — important  data  in  the  absence  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  form  anything  like  a 
comprehensive  estimate  of  the  distribution  of  rain- 
fall through  the  Riding  as  a  whole.  The  averages 
for  two  of  the  most  interesting  stations  are  also 
imperfect,  being  calculated,  in  the  case  of  Hatues 
Junction^  over  only  three  years  ;  in  the  case  of 
Lunds,  over  only  two. 

I.  Western  Hills. 


Name  of 
Station. 

Height 
above  Sea. 

Average 
Rainfall. 

Lunds 

IIOO  feet 

57-05  ins 

Hawes  Junction 
Aysgarth 
Leyburn 
Mickleton   . 

. 

1135     » 
644    „ 
420    „ 

62-9      „ 

39-85    » 
32-84   „ 
33*04   » 

2. 

Central  Plain. 

Thirsk 
Bedale 
Northallerton 

• 

105  feet 

170    „ 
130     » 

22*32  ins 
25-76  „ 
25.78   „ 

3- 

Eastern  Hills. 

Osniotherley 
Guisbrough 

• 

650  feet 
400    „ 

23*92  ins 
30-83   » 

Among  the  W.  fells  the  three  stations  of  Haives 
Junction^  Aysgarth,  and  Leyburn  are  all  in  IVensIey- 
da/e,  and  represent  roughly  the  head,  the  middle, 
and  the  end  of  the  valley,  descending  from  W.  to 
E.       When   we    consider    that    the    two  extreme 
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points,  measured  In  a  bee  line,  are  roughly  only 
22  m.  apart,  it  is  possible  to  appreciate  the 
immense  climatic  distinction  that  exists  in  these 
remarkable  dales  between  their  mountainous  begin- 
nings and  the  more  open  terminations  by  which 
they  debouch  on  the  Vale  of  Tork.  No  one,  in 
short,  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  conditions  of 
cultivation  at  the  head  of  these  valleys.  No  grain 
is  now  grown  in  Sivaledale ;  none  in  Wensleydale 
above  Aysgarth  ;  and  very  little  in  Teesdale,  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  in  these  parts  to  see  the  hay 
still  in  the  fields  in  September.  From  a  parish 
magazine,  edited  by  a  former  vicar  of  Laithkirh — a 
store-house  of  out-of-the-way  and  curious  informa- 
tion— we  copy  the  following  suggestive  notices. 
They  were  printed  from  some  MS.  notes  found  in 
an  old  Teesdale  family  Bible.  "  1782.  I  reaped 
oats  for  John  Hutchinson,  when  the  field  was 
covered  with  snow.  Hard  frost."  "  I799> 
Oct.  25.  A  wet  harvest.  Very  little  corn  cut 
at  this  day.  None  ripe.  Nov.  10.  Much  corn 
to  cut  and  carry.  A  hard  frost.  1799?  Nov.  14. 
John  Hutchinson  is  reaping  oats  .  .  .  will  finish 
shearing  to-day  and  get  the  melL  William  Dent, 
too,  gets  the  mell  to-day.  1799)  Nov.  23. 
William  Dent  housed  his  corn,  out  of  the  West 
Croft,  this  day,  but  not  ripe."  No  wonder  that 
the  monks  of  Fors  complained  that  the  corn 
would  not  ripen  at  Askrigg — "  granum,  quod  ibi 
maturescere  et  crescere  non  potult,  propter  pluviam 
et  intemperiem  aeris."  During  the  Crimean  war, 
when  grain  was  at  famine  price,  a  few  fields  were 
ploughed  in  Wensleydale,  between  Askrigg  and 
Hanves,  but  they  have  long  since  reverted  to  grass. 
Yet  the  western  valleys  are  nothing  like  so  wet  as 
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the  mountains  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland. 
In  conclusion,  we  print  a  short  table  of  the  wettest 
mountain  stations  in  England  and  Wales.  The 
statistics  are  taken  from  Symons'  "British  Rainfall  *' 
for  1897. 


Carnarvon  I  Merioneth  Brecknock  , 

(Llanbedr-y-Cennin)j(Blaenau  Ffestiniog)  (Tafl'Fechan)i 
82-77  I  115-82  IOI'54     I 


Yorkshire,W.Riding 

(Slaidburn) 

78-98 

Devon 

(Prince  Town) 

81-93 

1 
Derbyshire 
(Buxton) 
51-23 

Cumberland 

(The  Stye) 

197-39 

Westmoreland 

(Mickleden) 

137-63 

Lancashire 

(Coniston) 

101-58 

IV.  Communications 

I.  Roads. — The  roads  are  of  varying  degrees  of 
merit,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  country  in 
which  they  occur.  In  the  great  central  plain  the 
surface  of  the  main  routes  is  excellent,  but  many  of 
the  by-lanes — especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Eas'tngtuold — are  horribly  loose  and  stony.  In  the 
W.  dales  ordinary  traffic  is  practically  confined  to  the 
bottoms  of  the  valleys,  and  the  mountain  tracks  and 
passes  that  traverse  the  ridges  are  almost  impassably 
rough  and  precipitous.      Among  the  E.   moorlands 
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the  only  really  passable  road  is  the  one  that  runs  up 
Bilsdale  from  Helmsley  to  Stokesley,  for  even  the 
old  coaching-road  from  Pickering  to  IVhitby  is  now 
seldom  used,  and  is  frightfully  stony  on  the  section 
from  Saltergate  to  Sleights.  Here  and  there,  of 
course,  in  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys  are  short  lengths 
of  tolerable  surface  ;  but  most  of  the  roads  are 
mere  winding  farm  lanes,  or  rutty  and  sandy  moor- 
land tracks.  For  cyclists,  in  fact,  the  E.  moor- 
lands are  far  less  practicable  than  the  W.  fells, 
where  at  any  rate  IVensleydale^  Tees  dale  ^  and  Stu  ale- 
dale  may  be  comfortably  traversed  from  end  to  end. 
2.  Railways. — The  N.  Riding  is  entirely  served 
by  the  North  Eastern  Railway,  which  is  in  organic 
connection  v/ith  the  Great  Northern — from  the 
public  point  of  view,  in  fact,  the  two  form  a  single 
line.  From  York,  which  is  thus  reached  from  King's 
Cross  by  some  of  the  fastest  and  best  appointed 
trains  in  the  kingdom,  the  main  line  continues 
northward  to  Darlington,  past  Thirsk  and  North- 
allerton^ thus  traversing  from  end  to  end  the  great 
Vale  of  Tork,  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  Riding. 
From  Northallerton  a  line  turns  away  on  the  right 
for  Middlesbrough  ;  whilst  from  York  another  line 
runs  direct  to  Malton  and  Scarbrough^  threading 
some  pretty  glen  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Castle  Howard.  These  may  conveniently  be  con- 
sidered the  great  trunk  Hnes  of  the  Riding,  but 
to  explore  tlie  finest  scenery  of  the  district  the 
visitor  must  turn  to  some  of  the  branches.  From 
Darlington  a  remarkable  line  turns  away  to  the  W. 
to  Barnard  Castle,  and  climbs  over  Stainmoor  to 
Kirkby  Stephen.  A  short  branch  of  about  lo  m. 
from  Barnard  Castle  to  Middleton  opens  up  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  Teesdale.      Richmond,  in  a  sense 
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the  key  of  Savaledale,  is  reached  in  i  o  m.  from  Ery~ 
holme  ;  from  Northallerton  a  single  branch  to  Bedale^ 
Leyburn,  and  Hanves  traverses  the  beautiful  scenery 
of  Wenskydale.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  district  the 
branch  of  greatest  interest  is  from  Rillington  to 
Pickering  and  Whitby,  the  greater  part  of  which 
threads  a  succession  of  exquisitely  wooded  glens,  or 
traverses  bold  stretches  of  moor.  This  was  one  of 
the  earliest  lines  in  the  kingdom,  being  opened  from 
Pickering  to  Whitby  c.  1836,  and  was  originally 
worked  by  horse  power.  It  was  not,  however,  as 
is  sometimes  stated,  constructed  by  George  Stephen- 
son. Between  Picton  and  Grosmont  the  N.  Cleve- 
land branch  traverses,  first  the  Cle'veland  plain,  and 
afterwards  the  valley  of  the  Esk  ;  whilst  a  single 
line  from  Pilmoor  to  Malton,  with  a  secondary 
branch  from  Gilling  through  Helmsley,  Kirkby 
Moorsidcf  and  Pickeringj  sufficiently  opens  out  the 
romantic  scenery  of  Ryedale  and  the  moorland 
country  once  known  as  Blackamore.  From  Picker- 
ing a  convenient  branch  passes  eastward  to  Seamer, 
at  the  foot  of  the  moors  round  the  head  of  the 
Dertvent.  Lastly,  a  singular  line  of  railway,  wind- 
ing in  places  round  deep  hollows,  and  ascending 
heavy  gradients,  girdles  the  coast  from  Scarbrough 
to  Saltburn,  commanding,  for  much  of  the  distance, 
beautiful  views  of  the  sea.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  North  Eastern  have  marched  in  the  van  of  most 
railways  in  the  kingdom  in  affording  facilities  for 
the  exploration  of  the  country.  In  addition  to 
ordinary  tourist  tickets,  thousand-mile  tickets,  and 
similar  conveniences,  they  have  established  a  very 
complete  system  of  circular  tours.  In  particular, 
they  have  recently  initiated  a  scheme  which  might 
well  be  imitated  by  other  lines — the  issue  of  sectional 
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season  tickets  for  a  week  or  other  short  period. 
The  convenience  of  this  is  immense — the  visitor, 
for  instance,  who  is  staying  in  Wensleydale  can  thus 
travel  up  and  down  the  valley  for  the  week  as  often 
as  he  pleases  at  the  cost  of  a  very  few  shillings. 

3.  Canals. — Of  these,  in  the  strict  sense,  the 
Riding  has  none,  though  the  Ouse  and  Ure  have 
been  rendered  navigable  for  barges  as  high  as 
Ripon,  by  means  of  cuts  ;  and  the  Foss  has  been 
canalised  between  Utrensall  and  York.  The  traffic, 
however,  on  both  these  waterways  is  probably  in- 
considerable. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
the  Tees  is  navigable  for  tlie  last  few  miles  of  its 
course. 

V.   Industries 

With  the  exception  of  the  Cleveland  iron-district 
the  industry  of  the  N.  Riding  is  purely  agricultural. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  little  cotton  spinning  at  Os- 
motherley  and  Brompton  in  Allertonsh'ire  ;  a  sailcloth 
factory  at  Hutton  Rudby  ;  linoleum  works  at  North- 
allerton ;  and  a  brewery  here  and  there  in  the  Vale 
of  York.  Was  not  Northallerton  noted  for  its 
"  humming  "  ale  as  early  as  the  reign  of  William 
III.  ?  But  in  no  sense  does  aiiy  part  of  the  Riding 
belong  to  the  typical  "  manufacturing  district "  of 
Yorkshire,  which  is  wholly,  or  almost  wholly, 
confined  to  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  W. 
Riding.  The  Vale  of  Tork  is  one  of  the  richest 
grain  producing  districts  in  the  world  ;  in  the 
western  dales,  where  there  is  scarcely  any  corn — 
owing  alike  to  the  elevation  of  the  ground  and  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather — the  rich  ground  in  the 
bottom  of  the  valleys  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to 
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meadow  and  pasture.  This  is  a  district  of  cheese- 
making,  and  "  Wensleydale  cheeses  " — to  a  certam 
degree  a  generic  term  of  wider  appHcation  than 
IV ens  ley  dale  itself — are  noted  all  over  the  country. 

The  extinct  industries  of  the  Riding  constitute  a 
catalogue  almost  longer  than  that  of  those  that  survive. 
Lead-mining  among  the  W.  hills  may  practically 
be  classed  in  this  not  altogether  regrettable  category. 
A  very  little  is  still  conducted  in  Lunedale  and  on 
the  N.  of  Sivaledale ;  from  Wensleydale,  where  the 
great  Keld  Head  mine  is  said  to  have  produced 
a  fabulous  sum  in  a  single  year,  it  has  now  entirely 
vanished.  Foreign  competition  has  killed  it ;  but 
even  in  its  prosperity  it  was  never  on  a  scale  to 
injure  the  appearance  of  the  country.  A  melancholy 
array  of  deserted  hamlets  in  Siualedale,  and  to  some 
extent  in  Wensleydale,  are  eloquent  of  its  recent 
departure. 

Alum  making  was  even  less  obtrusive,  and  was 
confined  entirely  to  the  E.  hills,  and  largely  to  the 
coast  between  Salthurn  and  Whitby.  Dr  Young, 
in  his  "History  of  Whitby  "  (II.,  8io)  pubHshed 
in  1817,  prints  a  list  of  twenty-three  works  then  in 
existence,  or  known  to  have  existed.  The  earliest 
of  these  was  opened  c.  1595  ;  the  furthest  to  the 
W.  was  near  Osmotherley.  Some  of  the  most  im- 
portant were  on  the  cliffs  at  Sandsend,  Kettleness, 
and  Rockcliffe.  A  very  interesting  account  of  the 
process  pursued  at  the  former  place  is  given  by 
Walter  White  in  his  "  Month  in  Yorkshire  '* 
(Chapter  XIII.).  The  industry  is  now  entirely 
abandoned,  but  it  has  left  its  mark  for  ever  in  the 
riddled  cliffs,  and  in  the  ugly  waste  of  shale  on  the 
E.  of  Carlton  Bank.  Alum-mining  is  said  to  have 
been    introduced    into    Cleveland   in    the   reign    of 
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Elizabeth  by  Sir  Thomas  Challoner,  who  noticed 
that  the  foliage  in  the  Papal  States  showed  the 
same  peculiar  green  as  characterised  the  vegetation 
on  his  own  estates  at  Guisbrough.  He  smuggled 
over  some  miners  from  Italy  and  commenced  opera- 
tions at  home.  It  is  said  that  the  Pope,  in  revenge 
for  his  violated  monopoly,  launched  against  him  a 
tremendous  curse,  which  is  printed  in  Grose's 
"Antiquities,"  VI.,  107,  and  corresponds  with  the 
malediction  hurled  by  Dr  Slop  at  the  man-servant, 
Obadiah  ("Tristram  Shandy,"  III.,  11).  The 
original  papal  curse  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
what  lawyers  call  a  "  common  form,"  and  there  is 
really  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  ever  invoked 
against  Sir  Thomas.  The  third  vanished  industry 
of  the  Riding  is  jet  digging,  the  refuse  heaps  of 
which  are  studded  at  intervals,  at  a  uniform  level, 
along  the  face  of  the  Cleveland  hills  behind  Stokesley 
and  on  the  slopes  of  B'lhdale  and  Scugdale.  The 
rain  of  centuries  will  not  wash  them  away,  and 
vegetation  refuses  to  hide  them.  But  the  digging 
itself  has  ceased ;  and,  though  the  carving  of  jet  is 
still  carried  on  at  Whiiby,  the  jet  itself  is  foreign. 

We  have  kept  to  the  last  the  iron-mining  of 
Cleveland — the  ship-building,  and  salt-works,  and 
blast-furnaces  of  Middlesbrough.  That  iron-mining, 
on  a  primitive  scale,  existed  in  Cleveland  from  a 
very  early  period  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  Guis- 
brough chartulary  (LXXXVI.  S.S.  105)  ;  by  ex- 
isting heaps  of  scoriae ;  and  by  many  suggestive  field 
names.  (See  Atkinson's  "Moorland  Parish,"  p. 
168. 1)  The  real  impetus,  however,  was  given  to 
the  trade  c.  1850  by  the  exertions  of  Messrs. 
Bolckow  and  Vaughan,  and  the  Cleveland'uon-^Qld  is 
1  See  also  VIII.  Y.A.J.  30. 
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now  one  of  the  richest  and  most  important  in  the 
world.  Mining  operations  are  limited,  however,  to 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  district — with  the  ex 
ception,  indeed,  of  the  mines  in  Rosedale^  which  are 
less  productive  than  formerly,  it  is  now,  wc  believe, 
entirely  confined  to  the  neighbourhoods  of  Middles- 
brough, Guisbrough  and  Lojthouse.  A  few  years  ago 
the  area  was  wider,  but  the  mine  at  Scugdale,  and  the 
mines  and  furnaces  at  Glaisdale  and  Grosmont,  have 
now  been  abandoned  and  dismantled.  We  cannot 
profess  to  regret  their  disappearance,  or  the  con- 
sequent restoration  of  these  beautiful  places  to  their 
natural  and  primitive  beauty.  The  ugly  strip  of 
coast  between  Middlesbrough  and  Redcar  may  be 
abandoned  to  the  blast-furnaces  without  regret ;  and 
the  solitary  spot  where  we  may  still  be  allowed  to 
resent  their  intrusion  is  the  once-beautiful  glen 
scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Siinningrove. 

Quarrying,  of  course,  occurs  at  intervals  in  both 
the  western  and  eastern  hills,  but  never  on  the  scale, 
or  with  the  disastrous  consequences,  that  disfigure 
the  green  mountains  of  Llanberis,  or  Bethesda.  In 
particular  we  may  notice  the  quarries  in  the  basalt 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Middleton-in-Teesdale. 


VI.  History 

Of  the  two  great  Celtic  invasions  that  swept  in 
succession  over  the  district  now  known  as  the  N. 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  earlier,  or  Gadhelic,  has 
left  scarcely  a  few  doubtful  traces,  and  those  only 
in  the  place-names  of  the  county.  With  a  few 
such  exceptions,  this  people  has  vanished,  "  leaving 
not  a   wrack   behind."     With   the  second   Celtic 
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invasion — with  the  coming  of  the  Cymri — we 
stand  on  firmer  historical  ground.  It  is  not  any 
longer  merely  permissible  to  conjecture  their 
presence  from  an  elusive  philology.  Their  visible 
monuments  are  still  in  existence,  more  especially  in 
that  wild  district  of  N.E.  moorland  that  constitutes 
roughly  a  third  of  the  Riding,  and  is  thickly 
sprinkled  with  mysterious  grave  "houes,"  lines  of 
entrenchment,  and  doubtful  hut-circles.  At  the 
time  of  the  Roman  invasion  the  Riding  was  peopled 
exclusively  by  the  tribe  of  the  warlike  Brigantes, 
whose  ferocity,  we  gather  from  a  well  known  line 
in  Juvenal  (Sat.,  XIV.  196),  had  almost  passed  into 
a  bye-word  at  Rome — 

"  Dirue  Maurorum  attegias,  castella  Brigantum." 

The  Roman  occupation  ^  commences  with  the 
coming  of  Ostorius  Scapula  c,  50,  and  the  legions 
were  finally  withdrawn  with  Constantine  in  406. 
During  this  long  period  Roman  civilisation  had 
imprinted  foot-marks  that  still  remain.  York,  at 
the  point  where  the  three  Ridings  meet,  was  indeed 
an  "  altera  Roma."  Here  Hadrian  resided,  here 
Severus  was  cremated,  here  Constantine  the  Great 
was  proclaimed.  At  the  beginning  of  this  epoch 
must  also  be  dated  the  black  affair  of  the  betrayal 
of  Caractacus  by  the  native  queen,  Cartismandua.^ 
Christianity,  no  doubt,  was  introduced  into  York- 
shire during  the  Romano-British  epoch;  but  its 
history  is  enveloped  in  blank  obscurity.  Whatever 
spark  had  been  kindled  was  quickly  extinguished 
by  the  arrival  of  the  swarming  Teutonic  invaders. 
Ida    established    his  kingdom   of   Northumbria   in 

^  Tacitus,  Annals,  XII.,  cc.  31-40. 
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547.1  Probably  the  Saxons  had  often  previously 
swept  the  country  since  the  disappearance  of  the 
Roman  eagles.  Yorkshire,  under  the  name  of 
Deira,  was  the  southern  member  of  the  newly 
founded  kingdom,  which  extended  from  the 
Humber  to  the  Forth.  Christianity  retired  with 
the  conquered  native  to  the  hills  of  Wales  and  the 
Scottish  border  ;  or  perhaps  died  out  slowly,  with 
the  scattered  British  remnant,  in  the  solemn  moun- 
tain solitudes  of  Sivakdale  and  IValden.  At  last, 
c.  617,  there  reigned  in  Northumbria  a  Christian 
queen.  With  Ethelberga  came  to  Yorkshire 
Paulinus,  who  at  length  converted  her  pagan  hus- 
band. But  the  death  of  Edwin  plunged  back  the 
country  into  religious  anarchy,  from  which  it  was 
only  rescued  by  the  piety  of  Oswald,  king  and 
martyr,  whose  name,  as  a  dedication  saint,  still 
lingers  in  Yorkshire  churches.  The  Latin  clergy 
had  fled,  and  Oswald  invited  the  monks  from  lona 
to  establish  a  see  at  Lindisfarne.  Now  begins  that 
long  struggle  between  Rome,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  old  British  Church  on  the  other,  which  cul- 
minated— or  seemed  for  the  moment  to  culminate — 
in  the  victory  of  Wilfred  at  the  Synod  of  Whitby, 
The  Riding,  we  know,  was  now  dotted  with 
monasteries — at  Lasttngham,  at  Whitby^  at  Crayhe, 
at  Hackness — possibly  also  at  Gilling^  near  Rich- 
mond. But  the  holy  shrines  of  Cedd  and  Hilda 
were  doomed  to  a  violent  destruction.  Another 
race  of  savage  invaders  appears  from  over  the  sea ; 
and  Northumbria,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  inva- 
sion, was  settled  as  part  of  the  Danegeld.  Not 
that  the  history  of  Scandinavian  invasion  is  a  mere 
fruitless  story  of  piracy  and  rapine.  The  Viking  can)e 
^  Anglo-Sax.  Chronicle,  sub.  anu. 
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also  to  colonise,  and  many  a  *'  by  "  and  **  thorpe  '* 
still  bears  tacit  witness  to  the  permanent  home  of 
some  wild  northern  rover.  One  of  the  last  Scan- 
dinavian invasions  of  Yorkshire  was  in  1066,  when 
Harold  Hardrada  fell  at  Stamford  Brig.  A  few 
days  later  English  Harold  hurried  southward  to 
meet  his  own  doom  at  Battle  ;  and  there  opened  for 
Yorkshire  a  new  page  of  history — the  era  of  Nor- 
man conquest. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Norman  invasion  fell 
at  first  on  the  N.  Riding  with  any  particular  hard- 
ship. It  is  possible  that  the  old  Saxon  holders 
would  have  been  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
their  land,  had  the  district  continued  submissive. 
Earl  Godwin,  we  know,  was  confirmed  in  the 
lordship  of  the  five  great  wapentakes  that  after- 
wards constituted  Richmondshire.  But  in  1069 
happened  that  reckless  massacre  of  the  Norman 
garrison  at  York,  that  startled  William  out  of  his 
easy  complacency,  or  supplied  him  perhaps  with 
convenient  excuse.  On  hapless  Northumbria,  from 
York  to  the  Wear,  fell  the  terrible  scourge  of  the 
ruthless  conqueror.  Everywhere  the  country  was 
laid  waste.  In  entry  after  entry  in  the  Yorkshire 
Domesday  occurs  the  same  ominous  "  vastum  est." 
The  survey  was  made  about  fifteen  years  later — not 
yet  had  the  country  recovered.  Now  commences 
the  great  era  of  Yorkshire  castle  building,  which 
continued  through  the  three  succeeding  reigns — 
Richmond^  perhaps,  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror, 
Northallerton  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  Scarhrough 
in  that  of  Stephen.  Many  of  these  strongholds 
were  subsequently  wrested  from  the  turbulent  barons, 
"  after  the  nineteen  winters  of  King  Stephen,"  by 
the  strong  hand  of  Henry  II.     Thus  Scarhrough  was 
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seized  from  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  ;  whilst  de  Mor- 
bray's  castle  at  Thirsk,  and  the  castle  of  the  Bishop 
Prince  at  Northallerton^  were  ordered  to  be  razed 
to  the  ground.  And  side  by  side  with  the  grim 
Norman  fortress  grew  up,  in  all  kinds  of  secluded 
and  beautiful  spots,  princely  abbey  and  humble  cell. 
Middleham  and  Coverham,  Ravensivorth  and  Jer- 
vaulx,  Skelton  and  Guisbroughy  Helmsley  and 
Rievaulxy  Thirsk  and  Byland — these,  in  a  sense, 
are  twin  foundations,  established,  one  imagines, 
not  without  reference  to  the  equal  fruition  of 
heaven  and  earth.  Altogether  not  less  than  fourteen 
religious  houses — reckoning  all  together,  great  and 
small — were  founded  in  the  N.  Riding  alone  before 
the  close  of  the  Norman  era.  Now,  too,  begins 
that  frightful  succession  of  Scottish  incursions, 
which,  at  uncertain  intervals,  devastated  the  county 
till  the  final  conflict  on  Flodden  Field,  inspiring  a 
terror  to  which  the  fortified  church-towers  of 
Bedale  and  Thornton  Watlass  still  bear  unmistak- 
able witness.  Three  battles  were  fought  in  this 
profitless  quarrel  on  the  soil  of  the  N.  Riding — the 
Standard  in  1138,  the  "Chapter  of  Myton'^  in 
13 19,  and  Byland  in  1322.  During  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses  no  battle  of  importance  was  contested 
within  the  limits  of  the  Riding,  though  Towton 
was  fought  only  a  few  miles  away,  on  the  further 
side  of  the  Ouse. 

The  Dissolution  was  received  in  Yorkshire  with 
singular  dislike,  though  Wycliffe  had  been  born  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Richmond^  and  though  Cover- 
dale  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  valley  of  which 
he  undoubtedly  bears  the  name.  But  the  influence 
of  the  abbeys  was  no  doubt  paramount ;  many  of 
the  great  families  adhered  to  the  old  faith  ;   and  the 
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common  people  had  often  feasted  "  full  cheerily  on 
convent  bread."  Aske  found  no  lack  of  fanatical 
followers  when  he  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion 
in  1536,  and  marshalled  the  "Pilgrimage  of 
Grace."  The  flame  thus  fanned  died  impotently 
down  with  his  execution  at  York  (i  537)  ;  but  the 
smouldering  embers  leapt  again  to  fire,  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  in  the  luckless  and  abortive  *<  Rising 
of  the  North"  (1569).  And  now,  for  almost  a 
century,  the  country  lay  at  peace,  till  the  growing 
irritation  of  King  and  Parliament  culminated,  in 
1646,  with  the  raising  of  the  royal  standard  at 
Nottingham.  Immediately  three  of  the  chief  castles 
in  Yorkshire — Bolton^  Helmsley^  and  Scarbrough — 
were  turned  into  garrisons  for  the  King.  Marston 
was  fought  just  outside  the  N.  Riding  in  1644, 
but  Rupert  is  said  to  have  encamped  in  the  Forest 
of  Galtres  on  the  evening  before  the  battle. 


VII.  Antiquities 

T.  British. — The  N.E.  moors  are  more  famous 
for  their  pre-historic  antiquities  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  Riding — whether  because  they  are 
absolutely  richer  in  the  still  visible  monuments  of 
the  *'  old  men  "  than  the  lonelier  and  loftier  moun- 
tains of  the  W.,  or  because  they  have  been  more 
systematically  examined,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
decide.  Anyhow,  they  are  thickly  covered  with 
grave-mounds  ("houes"),  entrenchments,  and 
doubtful  "  hut-circles."  Of  the  tumuli  many  have 
been  scientifically  opened  by  the  late  Canon  Atkin- 
son and  by  Canon  Greenwell,  and  are  assigned  by 
the  former  to  the  second,  or  Brythonic,  Celtic  in- 
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vasion  (Atk.  "Moorland  Parish,"  259).  The  round 
barrows  opened  by  Canon  Atkinson  were  of  all 
degrees  of  size ;  most  of  them  yielded  pottery  ;  in 
no  single  instance  was  burial  discovered  without 
traces  of  previous  cremation  (p.  149)  ;  and  many 
of  them  had  been  subject  to  secondary  interments. 
The  meaning  and  date  of  the  numerous  entrench- 
ments are  questions  of  greater  doubt.  At  anyrate 
those  that  uniformly  cross,  from  E.  to  W.,  the 
ridges  to  the  S.  of  the  valley  of  the  Esk,  are  tenta- 
tively assigned  by  Canon  Atkinson  to  the  time  of 
Brythonic  invasion  ;  and  it  is  even  suggested  that 
they  may  mark  the  successive  stages  of  advance  to 
the  S.  from  a  base  at  Eston  Nab.  (158,  159). 
As  to  the  "  hut-circles,"  and  so-called  "  British 
villages,"  these  have  occasioned  much  dispute. 
Canon  Atkinson  dismisses  them  confidently  as  indi- 
cations only  of  former  operations  for  the  winning  of 
jet  and  iron.  For  the  present  it  must  suffice  to 
point  out  that  they  have  never  been  explored  with 
any  completeness  and  system.  A  few  scattered 
examples,  however,  have  been  investigated  by  Mr 
J.  R.  Mortimer,  and  have  yielded  different  results. 
Thus  a  group  of  small  pits  above  Ebherston  are 
supposed  to  indicate  the  commencement  of  a  line  of 
entrenchment,  abandoned  as  soon  as  begun  (LII. 
A.  J.  266)  ;  the  Killing  Pits,  near  Goaihland^ 
have  been  excavated  for  various  materials,  e.g.  grit- 
stone, calcareous  shale,  and  possibly  even  iron-stone 
(LIII.  A.  J.  144)  ;  and  lastly,  the  group  on 
Danby  Moor  are  thought  really  to  have  been  primi- 
tive habitations  (LV.  A.  J.  155). 

There  are,  of  course,  other  entrenchments  in  the 
Riding  as  well  as  those  on  the  N.E.  moors — in 
particular,  the  remarkable  Scot's  Dyke,  from  the 
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Swale  to  the  Tees,  with  subordinate  earthworks  at 
Stanivick ;  and  a  series  on  the  N.  edge  of  the 
Hoivard'ian  Hills,  overlooking  the  Vale  of  Pickering. 
2.  Roman.  —  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Roman  antiquities  of  the  Riding  have  never  been 
"  worked  out ''  with  any  satisfactory  completeness. 
The  material  no  doubt  is  ample — as  ample,  perhaps, 
as  in  any  other  county,  with  the  exception,  of 
course,  of  Northumberland.  The  great  Roman 
cities  of  Ehoracum  (York)  and  Isurium  (Borough 
Bridge),  are  just  outside  its  borders  ;  but  there 
were  certainly  stations  at  Boives  (^Lavatrae),  Greta 
Bridge  (^?  Concangium),  Cattarick  Bridge  {^Catorac- 
Ionium),  Baitihridge  (?  Virosidum),  Malt  on  (J  Der~ 
ventio),  Rere  Cross, Leaserigg,cind  Caivthorne  Camps. 
At  ail  these  places  traces  exist — more  or  less  perfect 
— of  Roman  camps ;  whilst  Roman  remains  have  also 
been  discovered  at,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  Well, 
Middleham,  Northallerton,  Hovingham,  and  Easing- 
ivold.  Of  existing  Roman  roads  the  most  com- 
plete is  from  Isurium  to  Pierce  Bridge,  where  it 
entered  Durham  and  proceeded  to  about  the  centre 
of  the  great  wall  of  Hadrian.  This  is  undoubtedly 
the  first  Iter  of  Antonine,  who  gives  us  the 
following  distances: — Vinnovium  (Binchester,  in 
Durham)  to  Cataractonium,  22  millia  passuum ; 
Cataradonium  to  Isurium,  24  mill.  pass.  ;  Isurium  to 
Eboracum,  14  mill.  pass.  The  last  section  is 
through  the  W.  Riding.  The  N.  Riding  part  of 
the  road  is  still  very  complete,  and  known  as 
"the  street"  to  the  country  people.  It  perhaps 
represents  an  older  British  way  (Ryknield  Street), 
which  was  straightened  and  converted  to  Roman 
use.  At  the  spot  called  Scots  Corner,  about  4 
m,    N.   of  Cataractonium,    another   great   road  still 
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branches  away  to  the  N.W.  over  Sta'tnmoor,  on  its 
way  to  Carlisle  and  the  W.  end  of  the  Wall. 
This  represents  the  second  and  fifth  Itinera  of 
Antonine,  who  gives  us  the  following  distances  : — 
Verterae  (Brough  in  Westmoreland)  to  La'vatrae 
[Bowes),  14  mill. pass.  ;  Lavatraeto  Cataractonium, 
13  mill.  pass. ^  On  this  road  are  the  camps  at  Rere 
Cross  and  Greta  Bridge  —  the  latter,  perhaps, 
the  Concangium  of  the  Notitia.  From  York  a 
third  road  turns  to  the  E.,  and  crosses  the  Derwent 
at  Stamford  Bridge,  forming  roughly  the  existing 
boundary  between  the  N.  and  E.  Ridings.  If 
this  be  the  continuation  of  the  first  Iter  from 
Eboracum  to  Derventio,  Stamford  Bridge  is  no  doubt 
the  latter  station.  These  are  the  still  existing  roads 
of  indisputable  Roman  origin,  with  the  additions  of 
a  section  from  Malton  to  Hovingham — perhaps  part 
of  a  vicinal  way  from  Malton  to  Isurium  ;  and  of 
the  strange  grass-grown  lane  that  ascends  the  fells 
from  Bainbridge  in  the  direction  of  Ingleton  and 
Lancaster.  Other  disused  roads  may  still  be 
traced  from  visible  remains,  or  safely  inferred  from 
existing  circumstances.  It  is  certain,  or  almost 
certain,  for  instance,  that  a  road  ran  N.  from 
Eboracum,  past  the  camps  at  Malton,  Caivthorne,  and 
Leaserigg,  to  a  point  on  the  coast  near  Whitby. 
If  this  be  the  continuation  of  the  first  Antonine  Iter, 
Derventio  must  be  placed  at  Malton  (reading  xvii. 
instead  of  vii.  millia  passuum)  ;  Delgovitia  (13  m. 
from  Derventio)  at  Catuthorne  Camps  ;  and  Prae- 
torium  (22  m.  from  Delgovitia)  at  the  end  of  the 
Iter.  Derventio,  however,  has  also  been  placed 
on  the  Dertuent,  at  Aldby  and  Kexby.  Part  of 
this   road  may   still,  we  believe,  be  traced  on  the 

1   Iter  V. ,   I  8  mill.  pass. 
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moors  between  Pickering  and  Goathland.  From 
Whitby  a  road  is  conjectured  to  have  followed 
the  line  of  the  coast  towards  Middlesbrough. 
Again,  it  is  almost  certain  that  a  Roman  road  must 
have  passed  up  the  valley  of  the  Ure  from  Isurium 
to  Bainbridge  (?  Virosidum),  past  IVell  a.nd  Middle- 
ham  ;  and  possibly  from  Bainbridge  a  third  road 
proceeded  over  the  mountain  passes  to  Boives 
(^Lavatrae^j,  and  thence,  by  way  of  Barnard  Castle, 
to  Binchester,  in  Durham.  Possibly,  too,  the 
lOth  Antonine  Iter  may  have  passed  through  the 
middle  of  the  Riding.  Thus  Glanoventa  has  been 
placed  at  Tynemouth,  or  South  Shields  ;  Galava 
(i8  m.)  at  Old  Durham  ;  u4lone  (12  m.)  at  Hart, 
in  Durham  ;  and  Galacum  (19  m.)  at  Northallerton, 
From  Northallerton  the  1 0th  Iter  is  supposed  to 
have  kept  on  to  Ripon,  whilst  a  branch  ran  south- 
ward to  York  (XXXVI.  J.A.A.  47).  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  noticed  that  an  undoubted 
line  of  Roman  way — marked  in  part  by  existing 
lanes,  in  part  by  parish  boundaries — runs  southward 
from  a  point  on  the  Tees  nearDinsdale  to  a  point  about 
2  m.  to  the  E.  of  Northallerton,  That  the  line  was 
continued  thence  to  York  is  at  least  a  natural,  and 
perhaps  a  safe,  inference,  having  regard,  not  only  to 
the  lie  of  the  map,  but  to  the  occurrence  of  Roman 
remains  at  Easingauold,  and  to  the  name  of  Thornton- 
le-Street,  Northallerton  —  undoubtedly  a  Roman 
station — might  then  very  well  be  placed  on  a  road 
that  branched  off  to  the  S.W.  to  Ripon.  Certainly 
these  considerations  go  far  to  support  the  conjecture, 
given  above,  of  the  course  of  the  loth  Antonine 
Iter,  with  the  exception  that  the  junction  of  the 
two  ways  must  be  placed  to  the  E.  of  Northallerton, 
and  not  at  Northallerton  itself. 
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3.  Medieval  (exclusive  of  Ecclesiology.  See 
Section  VIII.). — Probably  no  other  county  in 
England,  except  Northumberland,  is  so  rich  in 
ruined  castles  as  the  N.  Riding  of  Yorkshire — 
certainly  none  other  contains  such  a  number  of 
ancient  monastic  buildings.  Among  the  former, 
Scarhrough,  Richmond^  Middleham^  Bonves,  and 
Helmsley,  have  interesting  Norman  keeps — com- 
bined, in  every  case  except  Bonves^  with  work 
of  a  later  period.  Pickering  possesses  fragments  of 
a  later  shell  keep,  with  Dec.  enceinte  towers.  Of 
Sheriff Hutton  little  remains  save  four  or  five  tower- 
ing fragments.  Bolton  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
examples  in  the  kingdom  of  a  complete  14th 
century  fortress.  Of  lesser  ruins — castles  or  forti- 
fied manor-houses — the  number  is  almost  legion — 
Ayton^  Kilton,  Whorlton,  Harlsey,  Danhy^  Snape^ 
Convton^  Mulgrave^  Ravensnvorth^  Cotherstone^ 
Slingsby.  In  a  few  other  cases,  e.g.  Gd/ing, 
Hornby,  Crayke,  and  Skelton,  fragments  of  earlier 
baronial  strongholds  are  incorporated  with  later 
houses.  When  we  add  to  this  list — already  long — 
the  sites  of  castles  that  have  utterly  vanished,  or 
have  left,  at  the  most,  a  few  stones  or  earthworks, 
it  will  be  realised  how  completely  the  county  was 
once  dominated  by  the  fortified  houses  of  the  great 
feudal  barons.  The  list  of  such  sites  is  lengthy — 
Northallerton,  Kirkhy  S'tgston,  IVdton,  Thirsk,  Top- 
cliffe,  Breckonbrough,  Bedale,  Malton,  Roxby, 
Kirkhy  Moorside  (two),  Upsall,  Clifton,  Castleton, 
Hinderskelpe. 

The  abbeys  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty  of 
situation,  not  less  than  for  the  interest  and  extent  of 
their  ruins.  The  principal  remains  are  those  of 
Whitby  (Benedictine),  Easby  (Praemonstratensian), 
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and  Byland  and  Rievaulx  (Cistercian).  Of  the 
great  Augubtinian  Priory  of  Guisbrough,  scarcely 
anything  now  remains  save  the  glorious  E.  end  of 
the  church.  At  Jewaulx  the  principal  ruins  are 
those  of  the  domestic  buildings,  the  plan  of  which, 
perhaps,  can  be  traced  more  completely  than  at 
any  other  great  house  in  the  kingdom.  Mount 
Grace  is  remarkable  as  the  most  complete  remaining 
example  of  a  Charterhouse  in  the  country  ;  and 
nowhere  else  can  the  sombre  life  of  the  lonely  Car- 
thusian— "the  gloom,  the  brotherhood  austere " — be 
better  comprehended  and  studied.  Of  the  Gilber- 
tine  Priory  of  Old  Malton  a  considerable  fragment 
remains  in  the  present  parish  church.  Of  minor 
houses — monasteries  and  nunneries — there  remains 
to  be  added  a  considerable  list :  Egglestone,  Marr'tck, 
Ellerton,  the  Grey  Friars'  and  St  Martin's  Priory 
at  Richmond^  Co'verham^  Scarbrough,  and  Rosedale. 
Of  the  rest  there  remains  only  the  site,  or  a  few 
poor  stones  in  later  walls,  e,g,  Tedd'ingham^  Base- 
dale^  Handale,  Grosmont,  Keldholme,  Marion, 
Moxby,  and  Neivbrough. 


VIII.     ECCLESIOLOGY 

This  is  representative  and  interesting,  though  the 
churches  are  inferior,  in  size  and  beauty,  to  those  of 
Lincolnshire,  and  probably  of  several  other  counties. 
The  commonest  styles  are  Norm.,  Trans.,  and  E.E.; 
whilst  Dec.  and  Perp.  are  comparatively  rare.  The 
largest  churches  are  naturally  met  with  in  the  towns, 
e.g.  Bedale,  Northallerton,  and  Th'irsk.  At  Old  Malton, 
and  perhaps  at  Scarbrough,  the  existing  parish 
churches  are  fragments  of  ancient  monasteries.      In 
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the  wild  mountain  country  of  the  western  dales, 
where  the  old  mother  parishes  are  often  of  enor- 
mous extent,  ancient  churches  are  comparatively 
infrequent ;  and  some  of  them,  such  as  Laithkirk, 
Stalling  Busk,  Lunds^  and  Muker,  are  among  the 
most  primitive  in  England.  There  is  little  medi- 
aeval work  throughout  the  whole  of  this  district. 
In  Cleveland,  again,  the  ancient  churches  were 
almost  everywhere  destroyed,  or  frightfully  muti- 
lated, during  the  evil  days  of  the  i8th  century; 
and  nowhere  else  in  England  may  the  pure 
"  churchwarden  ''  style  be  studied  in  such  com- 
pleteness. Many  of  these  have  recently  been 
rebuilt  {^e.g.  Eashiglon,  Kildale,  etc.),  or  re- 
modelled {e.g.  H'lndernvell  and  Lofthouse^  ;  but 
others,  such  as  Stokesley,  Whitby,  and  Tarm,  remain 
in  their  naked  atrocity.  Whitby,  at  least,  should  be 
preserved  as  a  curiosity,  and  a  monument  of  the 
taste  of  our  ancestors.  With  the  exception,  again, 
of  Skelton,  the  churches  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  York  are  singularly  mean  and  un- 
instructive. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  ecclesiology  of  the 
Riding  is  of  almost  unparalleled  value.  Although 
there  is  no  existing  Sax.  work  of  the  interest  and 
completeness  of  Worth  or  Bradford-on-Avon,  yet 
the  number  of  churches  containing  Saxon  masonry 
is  proportionately  very  great.  It  is  plainly  visible 
at  Kirkdale,  Stonegrave,  Appleton-le-Street,  Ho'ving- 
ham,  Hornby,  Kirkby  Hill,  Bulmer,  Terrington,  and 
Middleton ;  and  probably  a  closer  examination 
would  reveal  it  in  many  other  cases.^  Out  of 
about    197    churches   visited   in    the    Riding,    the 

'  Using  "  Saxon  "  as  descriptive,  not  of  a  period,  but  of 
a  style.     Probably  much  of  this  work  is  post-Conquest. 
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writer  has  noted  the  occurrence  of  Sax.  carved 
stones,  crosses,  and  "  hog-backs,"  in  not  less  than 
48.^  Many  of  these  are  mere  fragments  of  the 
characteristic  "knot-work,"  often  built  into  later 
walls  ;  but  perfect,  or  almost  perfect,  examples 
may  not  infrequently  be  met  with,  e.g.  the  crosses 
at  Midclleton  and  Sionegrave,  and  the  wonderful 
collection  of  "hog-backs"  at  Brompton-in-jillerton- 
shire.  Inscribed  Sax.  stones  exist  at  IVensley  (2) 
and  Hacknessy  and  a  fourth  has  been  found  at 
Tarm,  but  is  now  preserved  at  Durham.  Inscribed 
Sax.  sun-dials  may  also  be  seen  at  Edstone,  Old 
Byland,  and  K'lrkdale — the  last  the  finest  in 
England.  The  font  at  Alne  exhibits  "  knot- work," 
but  is  pronounced  by  Mr  Romilley  Allen  to  be 
Norm. 

Norm,  and  Trans,  work  is  common,  occurring  in 
at  least  87  churches  ;  ^  but  no  complete  building  ex- 
ists in  these  styles,  like  the  churches  of  IfBey  and 
Stewkley.  Salton  is  perhaps  the  nearest  example. 
Probably  the  most  interesting  Norm,  work  in  the 
Riding  is  at  Lastingham,  the  crypt  of  which  is 
unique.  As  usual.  Norm,  doorways  and  chancel 
arches  have  frequently  been  spared,  when  the 
rest  of  a  church  has  been  reconstructed.  Very 
fine  chancel  arches  occur  at  Liverton,  Pickhlll,  Loiv 
Kilbuni^  and  Appkton  Wiske.  Of  doorways  of  this 
style,  the  most  interesting  example  is  at  Alne, 
which  exhibits  a  remarkable  series  of  medallions 
illustrative  of  the  mediaeval  bestiaries.  The  rebuilt 
church  of  Barton-le-Street  incorporates  a  striking 
collection  of  carved  Norm,  stones  ;  and  there  is  a 

1  Cf.  Appendix  B. 

-  Traces  of  Norm,  work  occur  in  at  least  10  other 
churches — at  M'tddUham  merely  a  single  stone. 
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carved  Norm,  tympanum  at  Danby  PViske.  A  very 
plain  form  of  chancel  arch  is  found  in  many 
churches,  e.g.  Lev'isham  and  M arton-in-tbe- Forest, 
It  might  easily  be  taken  for  Sax.,  and  would 
certainly  be  assigned  to  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Norm,  period,  were  it  not  for  its  occurrence  at 
Scatuton^  which  is  known  to  have  been  built  in 
IT46. 

E.E.  is  also  very  common — chiefly  in  the  form 
of  arcades.  To  this  period  belong  the  magnificent 
ruins  of  Wh'ithy  and  Rievaulx  Abbeys.  Churches 
completely  in  this  style  are  rare — perhaps  the  only 
example,  in  fact,  is  the  exquisite  gem  at  Skelton^ 
near  York.  Bossal  also  belongs  chiefly  to  this 
period.  At  Hornby.,  Patrick  Brompton,  and  Be  dale 
— all  in  the  same  neighbourhood — E.E.  arcades 
exist  of  singular,  or  even  eccentric,  design.  The 
"  hold- water  "  base,  characteristic  of  this  period, 
is  said  by  Mr  Christian  to  be  more  common 
in  Yorkshire  than  in  any  other  district  of  the 
country. 

Dec.  is  comparatively  rare ;  but  noble  examples 
may  be  found  in  the  chancels  of  Patrick  Brompton, 
Kirkby  Wiske,  and  A'lnderby  Steeple.  To  this  style, 
too,  belongs  the  glorious  E.  end  of  Guisbrough 
Priory — almost  the  single  existing  fragment  of  that 
once  magnificent  church.  The  chancel  of  Croft, 
with  its  remarkable  sedilia,  also  belongs  to  this 
period.  At  Wycliffe  and  Well,  windows  occur  with 
almost  flamboyant  tracery. 

Purely  Perp.  churches  are  uncommon  ;  though 
inserted  Perp.  windows  are  everywhere  frequent 
enough.  Perhaps  the  only  important  examples 
existing  in  this  style  are  Burneston  and  Thirsk. 
*'  Four-centred "    arches    occur    only    once,    in    a 
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chapel  at  Sheriff  Hutton.  Magnificent  Perp.  wood- 
work may  be  met  with  at  Richmond,  Aysgarth  and 
Wensley, 

A  feature  of  the  Riding  is  the  quasi-fortified 
church  towers,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  terror  of  con- 
stant Scottish  invasions.  The  upper  chambers  of 
Masham,  Middleham,  Thornton  Watlass  and  Bedale, 
are  all  of  them  provided  with  fire-places ;  whilst 
the  newel  stair  to  the  latter  was  formerly  guarded 
by  a  portcullis.  The  towers  of  some  other 
churches,  e.g.  Manjield  and  Melsonhy,  may  well 
have  been  built  with  a  view  to  defence. 

Brasses  occur  in  21  churches,^  but  most  are  of 
little  interest.  Wensley,  however,  possesses  perhaps 
the  finest  example  to  be  found  in  a  parish  church 
in  the  kingdom ;  and  there  are  other  fine  brasses  at 
Topcliffe  and  Sessay.  Of  coloured  glass  there  is  little 
— the  best  is  in  the  upper  lights  of  the  windows  of 
the  nave  at  Coxnvold.  Remarkable  wall-paintings 
have  been  restored  at  Pickering  and  Easby,  near 
Richmond.  Ancient  recumbent  effigies  are  com- 
mon, occurring  in  40  churches — at  Staniuick  alone 
there  are  four  ;  at  Bedale,  five ;  at  Hornby,  five  ; 
and  at  Tanjield,  seven.  Many  of  these  are  sadly 
mutilated ;  but  magnificent  examples  remain  at 
Tanfeld  and  Bedale.  The  Riding  is  also  ex- 
tremely rich  in  monumental  slabs  with  floriated 
crosses,  incised  or  in  low  relief.  Out  of  about 
197  old  churches  visited  the  writer  has  found  them 
in  73 — in  some  cases  perfect;  in  others,  fragmen- 
tary ;  and  in  far  the  larger  proportioH  of  cases,  built 
into  the  inside  or  outside  walls.  At  Middleham 
they  have  been  utilised  for  the  lintels  of  windows ; 
at  Scruton,  for  the  top  of  a  door.  One  of  the 
^  Eight  of  these  are  mere  inscriptions.    Cf.  Appendix  D. 
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plainest  examples  occurs  at  Marfon-in-C/eve/and ; 
the  richest  and  most  elaborate  at  Middleton  Tyas, 
The  shaft  of  the  cross  is  generally  terminated 
by  a  calvary,  but  other  forms  of  base  are  not 
uncommon.  At  N e tut on-in- Cleveland  an  otter  is 
curiously  interposed  between  the  calvary  and  the 
foot  of  the  shaft.  Few  of  these  monuments  carry 
inscriptions  (but  cf.  Easington)  ;  and  fewer  still 
heraldic  shields  (but  cf.  the  Percy  slabs  in  Kildale 
porch).  At  Harlsey  there  exists  a  remarkable 
example,  with  a  couple  of  crosses  on  a  single  slab. 
The  commonest  emblem  is  a  sword  (?  denoting  a 
man)  ;  a  pair  of  shears  (?  denoting  a  woman)  ;  and 
a  chalice  (denoting  a  priest).  Other  emblems 
occur  more  sparingly — a  crozier,  a  hammer,  a 
carpenter's  square.  Remarkable  examples  of 
horizontal  slabs  are  found  at  East  Gill'ing,  Melsonhy 
and  Hutton  Rudby,  and  appear  to  be  transitional 
between  the  incised  slab  proper  and  the  ordinary 
recumbent  effigy. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLACES  IN  THE 
NORTH  RIDING  ARRANGED 
ALPHABETICALLY.  ^,^^^^^^ 

Note. — The  position  of"  any  place  can  be  readily  dis- 
covered from  the  map  on  the  fly-leaf,  which  contains  the 
names  of  the  railway  stations.  If  the  place  has  no  rail- 
way station,  the  distance  of  the  nearest  railway  station  on 
the  map — not  necessarily  the  nearest  available  station — 
is  always  given  as  a  guide. 

The  following  architectural  abbreviations  are  used 
throughout  (see  also  p.  xiii.):  Sax.  =  Saxon;  Norm.  = 
Norman;  Trans.  ==:Transitional-Norman  ;  E.E.  =Early 
English;  Dec.  r=  Decorated  ;  Perp.  =  Perpendicular. 

Acklam  (2J  m.  S.E.  of  Thornaby).  Though 
within  sight  and  hearing  of  the  villas  and  din  of 
Middlesbrough,  the  village  of  Acklam  remains 
still  rural,  though  totally  unattractive.  The  little 
church  i^key  at  cottage  in  main  road,  about  ^  m.^ 
has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  but  retains  three  monu- 
ments of  interest :  ( 1 )  In  a  niche  on  the  N.  of 
the  Sacrarium — recumbent  figure  of  a  woman,  with 
her  head  on  a  cushion  bearing  the  arms  of  Boynton 
and  Conyers.  This  is  supposed  to  be  Margaret 
Conyers  (d.  1402),  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Boynton 
(XIII.  A.A.S.R.  Ixx.).  The  same  two 
devices  are  repeated  above  on  a  bit  of  old  masonry 
built  into  the  wall.  (2)  In  S.  aisle — recumbent 
female  effigy.  (3)  Near  pulpit — mutilated  re- 
cumbent figure,  apparently  of  a  woman.  These 
two  last  monuments  probably  commemorate  other 
members  of  the  Boynton  family,  who  possessed 
property  here  from  1279  to  1637  (Ord,  528). 

Addlebrough  (2  m.  S.  of  Ashrigg),  though  of 
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very  modest  height  (1564  ft.),  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous hill  in  Wensleydale  next  to  PenhilL  In 
certain  lights  it  is  plainly  visible  even  from  the 
hills  round  Osmotherley — 33  m.  in  a  bee-line.  It 
may  easily  be  ascended  from  Bainbridge,  either  by 
taking  the  footpath  to  Cubeck,  and  thence  striking 
up  through  the  pastures  to  the  S.  ;  or  by  following 
the  direct  road  to  the  Stake  for  about  i  J  m.,  and 
then  bearing  away  to  the  E.  The  summit  com- 
mands a  beautiful  and  comprehensive  view  of 
Wensleydale  from  end  to  end,  and  of  the  basin  of 
Semmernvater,  In  other  directions  the  prospect 
is  circumscribed  by  the  presence  ot  loftier  hills. 
Camden  found  traces  of  entrenchment  on  the  top, 
and  conjectures  that  it  may  have  formed  a  castra 
aestiva  to  the  Roman  station  at  Bainbridge.  In 
this  case  the  '*  brough  "  (pronounced  *'  brufF,"  cf. 
Brough,  in  Westmoreland)  must  probably  be 
referred  rather  to  "  burh "  ( =  an  earthwork) 
than  to  A.S.  "beorh"  (=a  hill)  (Taylor, 
326).  As  to  "Addle,"  Phillips  (p.  23)  sug- 
gests Teutonic  *' edel  "  (=  noble),  but  this  is  the 
merest  guesswork,  Camden,  indeed,  spells  it 
"  Ethelbury  "  ;  but  in  many  old  books  it  appears 
as  Aggleburgh,  which  is  paralleled  by  Aggle- 
thorpe,  in  Co'verdale^  and  is  possibly  a  Danish 
proper  name.  In  Jeffrey's  Map  of  Yorkshire 
(1777)  it  is  curiously  styled,  in  the  alternative, 
■*  Aid  to  Brough."  A  description  of  its  ascent 
is  given  in  Walter  White's  **  Month  in  Yorkshire  " 

(p.  .69). 

AiNDERBY Steeple  (Jm.E.).  The"steeple" 
itself,  a  pinched  specimen  of  Perp.,  is  conspicuous 
from  all  the  country  round,  thanks  to  its  position 
on  a  very  slight  eminence  in  a  very  level  part  of 
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the  Vale  of  Tork.  The  body  of  the  church  {Open) 
is  interesting,  and  has  been  judiciously  restored 
(r.  1870).  The  S.  nave  arcade  and  S.  porch  are 
E.E. — the  latter  with  a  ribbed  and  vaulted  roof. 
The  arcade  consists  of  three  arches  on  octagonal 
columns  and  responds,  with  octagonal  abaci  and 
"  hold- water  "  bases.  One  column  and  one  re- 
spond are  ornamented  with  dog-tooth.  The  N. 
nave  arcade  has  been  assimilated  in  style,  but  is 
probably  Dec.  It  exhibits  no  "  dog-tooth  "  or 
"  hold-water "  bases,  and  the  mouldings  of  the 
capitals  are  a  trifle  less  deep.  The  E.  window  of 
the  N.  aisle  is  flamboyant.  The  W.  tower  is  built 
inside  the  nave  and  aisles,  into  which  it  opens  in 
three  directions — an  unusual,  but  eflPective,  arrange- 
ment. The  best  feature  of  the  church  is  the 
fine  Dec.  chancel,  which  should  be  compared  with 
those  at  Patrick  Brompton  and  Kirkby  Wiske. 
Probably  all  three  were  designed  by  the  same 
master  hand.  Notice:  (i)  Large  piscina  and 
three  sedilia  under  crocketted  canopies,  all  of 
them  somewhat  coarsely  executed.  (2)  Muti- 
lated canopies  for  statues  on  either  side  of 
the  E.  window.  (3)  "Low  side"  window  in 
normal  position.  (4)  Traces  of  pattern-painting 
on  chancel  arch.  (5)  Piscina  and  remains  of 
bracket  at  the  E.  end  of  the  S.  aisle.  The  E. 
bay  of  this  aisle  has  been  separated  from  the  rest 
by  an  arch  of  which  traces  still  remain.  (6) 
Disused  font,  dated  1662.  (7)  Arabesque  wood- 
work worked  into  pews  at  the  W.  end.  (8)  Brass 
inscription,  at  the  W.  end,  to  William  Saleys, Rector. 
(9)  In  the  churchyard,  on  the  S.,  lime-stone  slab 
with  matrices  of  cross,  crozier,  and  inscription. 
Aisg'ill  Force  ( i  m.  S.  ofHaives)  is  the  least  in- 
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teresting  of  the  three  chief  waterfalls  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Halves,  It  is  situated  on  the  Gayle,  or 
Duerley,  beck,  about  a  mile  above  the  hamlet  of 
Gayle ;  and  is  reached  by  a  path,  on  the  W.  of 
the  stream,  which  is  not  particularly  easy  to  find. 
The  height,  at  a  guess,  is  thirty  feet ;  but  the  push- 
ing forward  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rock  over 
which  it  falls  —  in  exact  reversal  of  what  takes 
place  at  Bow  Bridge  (see  Askrigg)  and  Hardraiu 
Scar — deprives  the  force  at  ordinary  seasons  of  any 
effectiveness  it  might  otherwise  possess.  The 
writer,  however,  has  had  the  singular  fortune  to 
visit  the  waterfall  in  a  furious  flood — a  piece  of 
good  luck  that  has  never  befallen  him  in  more  than 
a  score  of  visits  to  Hardraw. 

Allerston  ( ij  m.  N.  of  Ebberston)  is  one  of  the 
curious  line  of  villages — all  of  them  closely  crowded 
together,  and  all  with  pronouncedly  Sax.  names — • 
that  lie  in  a  row  between  Pickering  and  Scarbrough 
at  the  foot  of  the  scarcely  inhabited  moors.  The 
church  has  a  good  Perp.  tower.  Notice:  (i) 
Stoup  in  S.  porch.  (2)  E.E.  font.  (3)  Incised 
slab  outside  the  S.  porch  to  the  E.  (4)  Incised 
slabs  and  fragments  of  zig-zag  built  into  the  N.  wall. 
Alne  (i  m.  S.W.— Pron.  "Awn").  The 
tower  of  the  church  has  been  "  churchwardenised," 
and  the  upper  part  is  brick.  The  body,  however, 
is  Norm. — witness  the  tower  arch  and  very  plain 
chancel  arch  ;  a  single  Norm,  window  on  the  N. 
of  the  Sacrarium  ;  and  the  corbel  table  on  each  side 
of  the  chancel.  The  S.  nave  door  is  also  Norm., 
and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  the  Riding 
(XLII.  J.A.A.  143).  The  arch  has  two  orders 
of  medallions — the  outer  of  greater  interest.  This 
latter    consists    of   "  nineteen    voussoirs,   of   which 
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seven  are  modern  restorations  quite  out  of  character 
with  the  rest,  and  three  are  entirely  defaced.  .  .  . 
Each  voussoir  has  an  animal  or  other  figure  carved 
upon  it  .  .  .  with  an  inscription  in  Latin  capitals." 
These  carvings  have  reference  to  the  mediasval 
bestiaries,  and  each  has  a  symbolical  meaning. 
They  are  thus  described,  from  W.  to  E.,  by  Mr 
S.  Romilley  Allen,  (i)  Vulpis.  A  fox  (=the 
Devil),  is  lying  on  his  back,  and  shamming  death 
in  order  to  catch  the  birds  (  =  human  souls)  that 
peck  at  his  body.  (2)  Panthera.  The  panther 
(  =  Christ)  is  opposed  to  a  dragon  (  =  the  Devil), 
who  is  staring  Him  in  the  face.  (3)  Aquila.  The 
eagle  typifies  our  Lord.  (4)  Hiena.  The  hyena, 
of  course,  is  Satan.  (5)  Caladrius.  This  is  a  bird 
"  found  in  the  country  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  per- 
fectly white  all  over.  .  .  .  When  anyone  is  ill  it 
can  tell  whether  he  will  live  or  die.  If  the  disease 
is  fatal  the  bird  will  turn  away  his  head  ...  if  the 
malady  is  not  dangerous  the  bird  looks  towards  him 
and  draws  the  disease  to  himself  out  of  the  man. 
...  At  AIne  the  bird  is  looking  in  the  face  of 
the  sick  man,  who  is  therefore  destined  to  recover.'' 
The  bird  typifies  Christ.  (6)  No  inscription. 
(7)  Illegible  inscription.  (8)  Terebolem,  called 
in  a  Latin  bestiary  "  lapides  igniferi."  These  are 
"  stones  of  such  a  nature  that  when  they  are  near 
together  they  will  emit  fire,  but  when  far  apart 
they  will  not  do  so.  .  .  .  The  "  lapides  igniferi  " 
are  always  represented  in  the  bestiaries  exactly  as 
at  Alne  in  the  shape  of  a  male  and  female  figure  in 
the  midst  of  flames."  (9)  Aspido.  Just  as  men 
mistake  the  sleeping  whale  for  an  island,^  and  land 

^  Cf.  Milton,   *'  Paradise  Lost,"  I.  :— 
"  Him,  haply  slumbering  on  the  Norway  foam,"   etc. 
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on  his  back  to  their  ruin,  so  those  who  put  their 
trust  in    Satan   are  dragged   down  to   destruction. 
At  Alne  two    men   are    shown  in    boats,  but  the 
whale  himself  is   omitted,   probably  from  lack  of 
space  I      Among  the  medallions  of  the  inner  order 
are  an  Agnus  Dei ;   the  zodiacal  sign,  Capricornus  ; 
and  a  man  with  an  axe,  killing  a  pig.     The  last 
seems  to  have  been  a  recognised  symbol  for  December 
or  November  (XL IV.  Archeologia,  i  50) .     The  N. 
nave  aisle  was  probably  added  in  Perp.  times.    The 
E.  window  and  N.  chapel  of  the  chancel  are  curvi- 
linear— the  window  of  a  remarkable,  and  not  very 
pleasing,  design.     The  chapel  is  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  the    EUikers   of  Youlton  Hall,   now  a 
farmhouse  about   a   mile  to    the    W.,   with    some 
interesting  chimneys  and  brickwork.      The  recum- 
bent figure  of  a  woman,  with  her  feet  on  a  hound, 
probably  represents  a  member  of  this  family.     It 
is    attributed    to    the    fourteenth    century    (Gill, 
389).      Notice:   (i)    Carolean  pulpit,  dated  1626 
(IX.     Ant,     236).        (2)     Magnificent     circular 
font,  with  a  knot-work  pattern  on  its  upper  edge. 
Mr    Romilley  Allen  pronounces  this  Norm.;   but, 
apart   from    his   great  authority,    we    might   easily 
be  forgiven  for  believing  it  genuine  Sax.      Anyhow 
it   is   one   of  the   most   important  fonts  in  the  N. 
Riding.      (3)  Ancient  carved  stone  on  the  top  of 
the  "priest's  door."      (4)    In  a  niche  on  the  N. 
of  the  chance!  arch  is  a  faded  paper  garland,  which 
is  probably  the  Virgin's  crown,  or  garland,  alluded 
to  by  Gill  (389).     This  is  perhaps  the  single  relic 
in  the  Riding  "  of  a  custom  once  prevalent  through- 
out England,  and   that  lingered  longer  in  Derby- 
shire than  elsewhere,  of  carrying  garlands   before 
the  corpses  of  maidens   in  the  funeral  procession, 
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and  of  subsequently  suspending  them  in  the  church  " 
(Cox's  "  Guide  to  Derbyshire,":  ist  Ed.,  p.  38). 
There  are  said  to  be  five  of  these  garlands  at 
Ashford-in-the- Water,  and  one  at  South  Winfield. 
At  the  four  cross  roads,  on  the  way  to  Youlton,  is 
the  pedestal  of  a  cross  in  the  corner  of  a  field. 
This  is  perhaps  an  ancient  "plague  cross"  erected 
in  1604,  but  the  present  shaft  has  also  served  at 
some  time  for  a  guide-stone. 

Amotherhy  is  one  of  a  group  of  villages  along 
the  line  of  the  Roman  road  from  Malton  to 
Boroughbridge,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  so- 
called  Hoivardlan  Hills.  The  church  [Open)  has 
been  mostly  rebuilt,  but  the  tower  is  perhaps  Perp., 
or  slightly  later.  Notice  :  ( i )  Norm.  S.  door, 
with  scalloped  capitals  and  a  single  beak-head  on 
either  side.  (2)  In  recess  on  the  N.  of  the 
Sacrarium — floriated  cross  with  mutilated  inscrip- 
tion, of  which,  however,  "...  Ebor  ..."  is 
still  visible.  (3)  In  recess  on  the  S.  of  the 
Sacrarium — recumbent  figure  in  chain  armour,  with 
legs  crossed  on  a  lion,  (4)  In  the  S.  porch — 
incised  slabs,  fragments  of  zigzag,  and  heads  ot 
crosses — two  of  these  latter  possibly  Sax.  (5) 
Outside  the  porch,  to  the  W.,  is  a  rude  circular 
font. 

Ampleforth  (i|  m.  N.)  is  a  long  stone-built 
village,  placed  high  up  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Hamhledon  Hills.  From  the  top  of  the  steep  brow 
immediately  to  the  W.  is  a  noble  view  of  the 
singular  valley  by  which  the  Vale  of  Pickering 
connects  with  the  great  central  plain  of  York.  The 
church  was  almost  wholly  rebuilt  c.  1867;  but 
some  of  the  window  tracery,  the  Perp.  tower,  and 
the   N.    and    S.   doors  of  the  nave  are  old,      Ot 
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these  two  last  the  former  is  blocked  Norm.,  with 
an  order  of  beak-heads  and  remarkable  marks 
(?  mason-marks)  on  the  drip-stone.  The  latter 
is  extremely  beautiful  E.E.,  with  a  circular  head 
and  a  floriated  hood  moulding.  The  mouldings  of 
the  arch  are  plain  and  deep,  and  the  capitals  have 
conventional  foliage.  Notice  inside  :  ( i )  Twelfth 
century  font.  (2)  Floriated  cross.  (3)  Re- 
markable monument  under  the  tower.  This  is 
probably  unique,  and  "  represents  a  warrior  wearing 
a  sleeved  sur-coat  over  chain  armour,  which  appears 
at  his  wrist  and  neck ;  his  sword  suspended  from  a 
belt  passing  over  his  right  shoulder,  and  his  hands 
elevated  in  prayer.  His  head  is  uncovered,  but 
instead  of  resting,  as  is  usual,  on  a  helmet  or  a 
cushion,  it  is  supported  on  the  breast  of  a  lady,  the 
upper  part  of  whose  figure  appears  of  life  size  be- 
hind. The  workmanship  is  of  inferior  character  '* 
(VII.  A.A.S.R.  224).  According  to  Gill, 
the  monument  is  inscribed  '*  Wilhelmus  de  .  .  .," 
and  cannot  be  later  than  Edward  II.  (p-  279). 
He  also  conjectures  that  it  commemorates  some 
knight  slain  in  the  neighbouring  battle  of  Byland 
(1322),  to  whom  the  lady  rendered  the  same 
kind  offices  as  those  performed  for  Marmion  on 
Flodden  Field: — 

"  '  Is  it  the  hand  of  Clare,'  he  said, 
'  Or  injured  Constance,  bathes  my  head  ?  '  " 

A  mile  to  the  E.  is  Ampleforth  College  and 
Benedictine  Monastery.  The  buildings  incorporate 
some  of  the  wood-work  and  doorways  of  the  old 
East  Ness  Hall.  The  museum  contains  a  few 
Yorkshire  antiquities ;  and  in  the  church  is  an 
altar  slab  from   Byland  Abbey. 
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Apedale  [Redmire)  is  an  elevated  moorland 
valley,  of  a  kind  not  common  m  Yorkshire.  It 
lies  among  the  hills  behind  Bolton  Castle,  and  is 
watered  by  the  Apedale  beck,  which  flows  into 
the  Ure  below  Redmire  Force.  The  bed  of  the 
stream,  in  seasons  of  drought,  contains  more  big 
boulders  than  water  as  it  flows  down  Bolton  Gill. 

Appleton-le-Street  (i  m.  S.E.  oi Barton-k- 
Street)  possesses  "  the  best  of  the  ancient  pre- 
Conquest  towers  remaining  in  Yorkshire"  (VIII. 
ReL,  N.S.  200).  It  consists  of  three  stages,  the 
bottom  one  of  which  is  considerably  the  tallest. 
The  tower  has  neither  plinth  nor  buttress,  but  its 
quoin-stones  are  not  long-and-short  work  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  The  lowest  stage  is 
windowless ;  the  upper  stages  have  two-hght 
windows — divided,  not  by  balusters,  but  by  simple 
shafts — in  each  of  their  four  faces.  In  the  highest 
stage  the  original  shafts  have  zigzag  (N.  and  S.), 
or  spiral  (W.),  incisions.  All  the  windows 
"  have  plain  projecting  imposts  both  to  shafts  and 
jambs.  Those  to  the  shafts  are  long  stones  carried 
through  to  the  inside  face  of  the  wall."  The 
tower  was  very  carefully  restored  in  1893,  at 
which  time  it  was  possible  to  make  a  minute 
inspection  of  the  windows  in  the  upper  story.  It 
was  then  discovered  that  the  window  to  the  S. 
was  "  almost  in  its  original  condition  throughout. 
.  .  .  The  lower  long  stone  from  which  the  shaft 
springs  .  .  .  projects  seven  inches  from  the  face  of 
the  tower,  and  is  rudely  carved  into  the  fashion  of 
a  flat,  human-like,  distorted  face.  Probably  the 
other  three  windows  were  of  like  design  when 
perfect."  This  is  described  by  the  writer  of  the 
note  in   the   Ant'iquary  (XXVIT.  2)  as  a   "highly 
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remarkable  and  presumably  unique  arrangement.'* 
It  may  be  added  that  there  is  a  niche  on  the  N. 
face  of  the  tower,  above  the  porch,  with  the  muti- 
lated figures  of  a  Virgin  and  Child.  The  N.  door 
to  the  tower  has  bell  capitals,  and  is  no  doubt  a 
later  Norm,  insertion. 

The  remainder  of  the  church  [Open)  is  almost 
uninteresting  in  comparison  with  this  striking  old 
Sax.  tower.  The  chancel  and  chancel  arch  are 
E.E.,  and  the  former  has  once  been  longer  than 
now.  On  the  N.  and  S.  of  the  Sanctuary  are  two 
recumbent  figures — the  one  to  the  S.  is  certainly  a 
woman,  as  apparently  is  also  the  one  to  the  N. 
I  cannot  find  that  they  have  ever  been  identified. 
Notice  :  ( i )  Rude  circular  font,  similar  to,  but 
taller  than,  the  one  that  exists  at  Amotherhy.  (2) 
Piscina  in  S.  aisle. 

Appleton-on-Wiske    (2    m.    N.    of   Welbury). 
The  church  has   a   very   fine  Nor.   chancel  arch, 
the  minor  shafts   of   which,   and  all   the  capitals, 
are  elaborately  carved.      Built    into   the  gable  of 
the  S.  porch  is  the  fragment  of  an   incised  cross. 
Inside,  on  the  S.  of  the  nave,  is  a  board  inscribed 
"Mrs    George    Rokeby,    Churchwarden,    1687." 
It  is  stated  in  the  Antiquary  (XIX.  171),  on  the 
authority    of   Dr    Cox,   that    several   instances   of 
women  as  church-officers  occurred  in  Derbyshire 
in  the  1 7th  and  T  8th  centuries. 
Arden  Hall. — (See  Ha^nby.) 
A rkendale. — (See  Arhengarthdak. ) 
Arhengarthdale   [Richmond),  or  Arkendale,  is 
the  principal  tributary  valley  of  Swaledale — the  only 
one,  in  fact,   of  any   size.      It   commences  in   the 
rather  monotonous  moors  that  lie  to  the  E.  of  Tan 
Hill,  and  stretches  in  a  direction  roughly  S.E.  to 
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its  junction  with  Stvaledale  at  Reeth.  Parts  of  it 
are  scarred  by  the  refuse  of  old  lead  mines,  and 
it  lacks  alike  the  solemn  grandeur  of  upper  Snvale- 
dale  and  the  pastoral  graces  at  the  head  of  the  lire. 
The  valley  is  traversed  from  end  to  end  by  the  road 
from  Reeth  to  Brough.  At  about  4  miles  from  the 
former  place  a  lane  turns  away  at  right  angles  to 
the  N.N.E.,  and  crosses  the  Stang  to  Barnard 
Castle.  A  rougher  track,  at  about  the  same  point, 
traverses  the  moor  in  a  S.S.W.  direction  to  Feetham 
in  Snvaledale.  It  is  possible  that  these  two  roads 
preserve  the  line  of  an  ancient  Roman  way  from 
Bainbrldge  to  Binchester  in  Durham.  Arkil,  the 
son  of  Gospatrick,  was  a  great  pre-Domesday 
holder  of  land  in  Richmondshire. 

Arkle.  This  is  the  only  mountain  tributary  of 
any  importance  received  by  the  Stva/e.  Rising  on 
the  desolate  and  monotonous  moors  that  lie  to  the 
N.  of  Rogans  Seat  and  Water  Crag,  and  to  the  S. 
of  the  line  of  the  Roman  road  from  Lavatrae 
[Bonves)  to  Verier ae  (Brough),  it  threads  for  about 
10  m.  the  wild  valley  oi  Jlrhengarth^  or  Arkendale^ 
till  its  junction  with  the  mother  river  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Reeth.  The  relation  of  "  Arkle  "  to 
"  Arkengarth  "  and  "  Arken  "  is  a  problem  of  deep 
philological  interest. 

Arnclijfe  Woods  [Glaisdak)  are  a  favourite  pic- 
nic resort  from  Whitby.  The  name  occurs  again  in 
Ingleby  Amcl'iffe,  and  also  in  Littondale  in  the  W. 
Riding,  and  may  safely  be  referred  to  "  erne,"  an 
eagle.  The  Glaisdale  Arncliffe  is  a  narrow  gorge, 
deeply  wooded  with  oak,  through  which  the  Esk 
pursues  its  way  over  a  rocky  channel.  The  charm 
of  the  glen  has  not  been  heightened  by  the  intrusive 
presence  of  the  railway ;  nor,  it  must  be  added,  by 
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the  trampling  process  to  which  it  is  subjected  by 
swarms  of  visitors.  It  is  fairly  well  seen  from  the 
railway ;  but  to  explore  it  properly  the  tourist 
should  walk,  through  it  from  Glaisdale  to  Egton 
Bridge.  At  the  Glaisdale  end  is  the  "  Beggars' 
Bridge"  (see  Glaisdale). 

Aske  (ij  m.  N.  of  Richmond)  is  a  township  on 
the  road  from  Richmond  to  Gilling — if  there  was 
ever  a  village  it  has  long  since  vanished.  Histori- 
cally the  place  is  of  interest  only  as  having  given 
name  to  an  ancient  and  distinguished  family,  a 
member  of  which,  Robert  Aske,  was  leader  of  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace  in  1536,  and  was  executed  at 
York  in  the  following  year.  He  belonged, 
however,  to  a  branch  of  the  house  that  had 
settled  at  Aughton,  in  the  E.  Riding  (Whit.  I. 
117).  Aske  Hall  is  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Zetland. 

AsKRiGG  (I  m.  E.)  is  certainly  one  of  the 
quaintest  of  the  grey  little  market  towns  that  nestle 
among  the  green  western  dales.  The  situation  is 
very  beautiful,  at  the  foot  of  the  rock-crowned 
Ellerkin,  and  looking  across  the  pastoral  valley  to 
the  bold  square  summit  of  Addkhrough.  The  grey 
"  greet "  of  which  the  place  is  built  gives  it  an  air 
almost  of  melancholy.  The  church  of  St  Oswald 
is  Perp.,  with  a  clerestory  running  throughout. 
It  is  supposed,  however,  that  the  columns  of  the  N. 
arcade  are  Norm.,  and  there  are  certainly  indications 
of  their  having  been  inserted  in  a  previously  existing 
wall.  This,  of  course,  would  make  the  N.  aisle 
later  than  the  rest  of  the  church.  It  is  also  sug- 
gested that  these  pillars  have  been  brought  from  the 
site  of  Fors  Abbey,  which  was  founded  {c.  1 145) 
about   a   mile   to   the    W.    of  the   town,   and    was 
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removed  to  Jervauix^  c,  1 1  56.  The  monks,  how- 
ever, afterwards  maintained  a  grange  and  chantry 
on  the  site,  of  which  a  small,  square-headed  Perp. 
window  may  still  be  seen  built  into  a  barn  on  the 
left  of  the  foot-path  from  jlshrtgg  to  Bainbridge. 
There  is  no  chancel  arch.  At  the  E.  end  of  the 
S.  aisle  is  the  chantry  of  St  Anne,  founded  by 
James  Metcalfe  of  Nappa,^.  1468  (XCI.S.S.  105). 
The  piscina  remains.  The  basement  of  the  tower 
ts  ribbed  ;  and  against  the  W.  window  is  hung  an 
old  glass  painting  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 
Outside  the  church,  at  the  W.  of  the  S.  aisle,  is  a 
tombstone  on  the  wall  in  memory  of  Myles  Alder- 
son  (d.  1746),  "an  honest  attorney."  The  Market 
Cross,  to  the  E.  of  the  church,  is  apparently  a 
modern  restoration.  A  little  higher  up  the  street 
is  the  stone  for  the  *'  bull-ring  "  ;  opposite  which, 
on  the  left,  are  two  old  Carolean  houses  with  a 
wooden  gallery  in  front.  This  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  bull-baiting. 
Over  the  door  of  the  lower  house  is  this  inscrip- 
tion :  "Gulielmus  Thornton  posuit  banc  domum 
MDCLXXVIII.  Omnis  enim  domus  apparatur 
a  quopiam.  Qui  vero  construxit  haec  omnia  est 
Deus,"  Heb.  iii.  4.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
"  Yorescott  House  "  of  the  late  Miss  Fothergill's 
"  Kith  and  Kin." 

Askrigg  was  formerly  noted  for  its  clock-making, 
and  many  examples  of  the  trade  may  still  be  dis- 
covered scattered  up  and  down  the  county.  Another 
business  was  that  of  hand-knitting  —  "not  only 
women,  but  men,  regularly  '  took  in '  knitting, 
obtaining  the  material  at  one  of  the  three  local 
mills  and  doing  the  work  at  their  own  houses  or 
often   in   the   open   air  while   gossiping  with    their 
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neighbours"  (Whaley's  Askrigg,  io).i  This 
was  the  state  of  things  when  "  Drunken  Barnaby  " 
(Captain  Richard  Braithwaite,  d.  1673)  visited 
Askrigg  during  his  third  journey  : — 

"  Here  poor  people  live  by  knitting, 
To  their  trading,  breeding  fitting." 

The  beautiful  waterfalls  of  Mill  Gill  and  Whitfield 
Force  are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  A 
mile  to  the  W.,  at  Bow  Bridge,  is  another  small 
fall,  the  height  of  which  is  given  by  Barker  at 
30  feet,  but  humbled  by  Phillips  to  12.  The 
latter  is  more  nearly  correct.  A  new  bridge  was 
built  here  in  1899,  but  the  original  structure  has 
wisely  been  left  standing,  a  trifle  up  the  beck  to  the 
N.  The  further  side  has  four  plain,  semi-circular 
ribs.  On  the  bank  above  is  Coleby  Hall,  a  charm- 
ing old  seventeenth  century  house  with  a  curiously 
inadequate  staircase. 

A  long  mile  to  the  E.  of  Askrigg  is  Nappa  Hall, 
now  a  farmhouse,  but  formerly  the  home  of  the 
principal  branch  of  the  still  prolific  family  of 
Metcalfe.  In  Leland's  day  it  was  "  communely  .  .  . 
caullid  No  CasteV  [Itln.  V.  1 1 2) .  It  probably  dates 
from  the  fifteenth  century. 

ylskrlgg  is  the  starting  point  for  two  beautiful 
fell- walks  into  Siualedale,  to  Muker  and  Reeth 
respectively. 

Aysgarth  (J  m.  S.)  may  be  conveniently  con- 
sidered the  central  village  of  Wenskydale.  The 
old  civil  parish,  however,  stretches  away  for  many 
miles  up  to  the  Westmoreland  border,  and  embraces 

^  Mr  Whaley  might  have  quoted  ''Twelfth  Night" 
(".4):- 

"The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun." 
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the  whole  watershed  of  the  Ure  and  its  tributaries 
to  the  W.  of  West  Wit  ton  and  Redm'ire.  It  contains, 
in  fact,  81,033  acres,  and  is  reckoned  the  largest 
parish  in  England  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Saddleworth,  in  the  W.  Riding.  It  has,  of  course, 
been  divided  into  ecclesiastical  and  civil  sub-dis- 
tricts from  a  very  early  period.  Canon  Taylor 
suggests  that  the  origin  of  the  name  is  probably 
"  Asgard,"  the  home  of  the  Scandinavian  gods. 
There  is  much,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  argued  in 
favour  of  the  older  derivation  from  the  Gadhelic 
"uisge"  (water),  which  not  only  connects  with 
the  numerous  "Aisgills'*  and  "Easgills"  that 
are  scattered  all  over  this  corner  of  England,  but 
fits  in  well  with  *'  Esca,"  the  old  local  pronunciation. 
Aysgarth  Church  {key  ai  Vicarage,  close  at  hand) 
lies  nearly  a  mile  to  the  E.  of  the  village,  overlook- 
ing the  bridge  and  Upper  Force,  and  is  reached 
from  the  river  by  a  flight  of  steps.  It  has  been 
rebuilt,  or  disastrously  restored,  and  has  practically 
lost  all  interest.  An  ancient  print  in  the  writer's 
possession  is  now  almost  unrecognisable.  There 
seems,  however,  to  be  some  Trans.,  or  E.E., 
work  in  the  two  lower  stages  of  the  tower.  Notice 
the  piscina  in  the  S.  aisle  of  the  chancel.  Notice 
also  the  carved  and  lettered  stone  built  into  the 
S.  wall  of  the  same  aisle  outside.  The  true  glory 
of  Aysgarth  Church  is  its  noble  Perp.  screen- 
work,  brought  from  Jervaulx  Abbey,  (i)  On 
the  S.  side  of  the  chancel,  and  filling  almost  its 
entire  length,  is  the  monastic  rood  loft — of  course, 
like  everything  else  at  Aysgarth,  newly  gilded  and 
painted.  It  exhibits  two  shields  with  a  saltire, 
and  the  letters  M  H  H  [Whitaker  says  M  H  re- 
peated (I.    394)].      Prior  to  the  restoration,  this 
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screen  was  placed  in  its  proper  position  across  the 
entrance  to  the  chancel.  The  reading  desk,  on 
the  same  side  of  the  choir,  has  also  some  remark- 
able Perp.  carving.  The  E.  end  has  the  initial 
W,  and  the  representation  of  a  hazel  tree  and 
tun.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  rebus  of  William  de 
Hesleton,  who  was  elected  Abbot  of  Jervaulx  in 
1475.  On  the  W.,  beneath  a  mitre  and  crozier, 
are  the  initials  H  M.  It  appears  from  Whitaker 
that  these  two  sides  originally  belonged  to  different 
stalls.  Assuming,  however,  that  the  wood-work 
is  all  of  one  period,  we  arrive  at  the  date  of  the 
rood  screen.  These  stalls  are  said  to  resemble 
those  at  Wensley  in  design,  but  to  be  inferior  in 
execution  (I.  A.A.S.R.  262).  On  the  N.  of 
the  chancel  is  a  modern  screen  with  an  ancient 
beam  at  the  top.  This  is  inscribed  :  A.S.,  Abas 
anno  Dm  1536.  The  A.S.  stands  for  Adam 
Sedbergh,  the  last  abbot  of  Jervaulx,  and  the  date 
is  the  year  of  his  attainder  for  his  share  in  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  It  is  supposed  that  Sed- 
bergh restored  the  church,  which  belonged  to 
Jervaulx  Abbey, 

Below  the  church  the  Ure  is  crossed  by  the 
single  bold  arch  of  Aysgarth  Bridge  (?  1539), 
from  the  W.  parapet  of  which  there  is  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  Upper  Force  (cf.  Aysgarth  Force).  On 
the  N.  bank  of  the  river,  but  a  little  up  the  stream,  is 
the  old  house  of  Beare  Park,  formerly  the  seat  of 
a  younger  branch  of  the  Metcalfes.  Built  into  a 
wall  is  a  remarkable  carved  stone,  which  has  no 
doubt  been  brought  from  Coverham  Abbey.  In 
the  centre  are  the  implements  of  the  Passion,  and 
below  is  the  inscription  :  Sit  nomen  Domini  I  H  U 
bencdictum  (Speight,  446). 
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AYSGARTH  FORCE— probably  because  it 
is  lower  down  the  valley,  and  therefore  nearer  to 
civilisation — has  acquired,  perhaps,  a  greater  reputa- 
tion than  any  of  the  other  great  waterfalls  of  York- 
shire. As  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  we 
find  it  noticed  by  Leland,  who  neglected  High  Force 
and  Hardraiv  Scar :  "...  A'lshar  Bridge  .  .  . 
where  Ure  Ryver  faullethe  very  depe  betwixt  2 
scarry  Rokks  "  (///«.  VIII.  17).  Camden  tells 
us  that  the  Ure,  "  between  two  rocks  (from  which 
the  place  is  called  Alt-scarre)  .  .  .  violently  rolls 
down  its  channel,  not  far  from  BoltonJ*  Bishop 
Pococke  described  the  falls  with  more  enthusiasm. 
Maude,  indeed,  states,  in  a  note  to  his  *'  Wensley- 
dale,"  that  the  Bishop  preferred  them  to  the  catar- 
acts of  the  Nile ;  but  of  this  we  find  nothing  in 
Dr  Pococke's  own  careful  and  detailed  description 
in  his  journal.  Maude  himself,  in  his  pastoral 
"  Wensleydale,"  has  painted  Aysgarth  in  vigorous 
heroic  couplets — by  far  the  best  in  the  poem  : — 

"  Till  prone  again,  with  tumult's  wildest  roar. 
Recoil  the  billows,  rocks  the  giddy  shore." 

The  description  would  certainly  better  suit  SchafF- 
hausen,  but  the  exaggeration  is  pardonable. 

There  are,  in  fact,  three  "  forces,*'  or  groups 
of  "  forces,"  at  Aysgarth — the  Upper  Fall,  im- 
mediately above  the  bridge,  and  seen  to  advantage 
from  its  W.  parapet ;  the  Middle  Force — a  single 
cataract — a  few  hundreds  of  yards  below  ;  and  the 
Lower  Force,  perhaps  half  a  mile  down  the  river, 
and  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  three. ^     In 

1  Reached  by  a  path  through  the  nut-wood  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  river.  Enter  by  a  stile  on  the  left  of  the 
lane  tliat  descends  from  the  station  to  Aijsgarth  Bridge. 
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each  case  the  height  is  insignificant ;  but  the 
breadth  of  the  river,  the  volume  of  water,  and  the 
beautiful  framework  of  rock  and  wood,  impart  to 
the  scene  a  real  dignity  and  grandeur  quite  incom- 
mensurate with  any  actual  measurements.  The 
solemn  roar  of  the  falling  waters  is  audible 
many  miles  away  on  a  quiet  summer  evening. 
There  is  a  beautiful  engraving  of  the  Lower  Force, 
after  Turner,  in  the  first  volume  of  Whitaker's 
"  Richmondshire "  ;  and  a  view  of  the  Upper 
Force  is  given  in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  for 
1770  (p.  72). 

Ay  ton,  East  (Forge  Valley).  The  twin  Ay  tons 
— East  and  West — are  separated  by  the  Derauent 
at  the  point  where  that  river  emerges  into  the  level 
plain  of  Pickering  from  the  narrow  wooded  defile 
of  the  Forge  Valley,  The  rough  little  church  is 
unrestored.  Notice:  (i)  Acutely  pointed  tower 
arch,  resting  on  jambs  perhaps  four  feet  high.  (2) 
Early  Norm,  chancel  arch.  (3)  Norm.  S.  door, 
with  well-preserved  beak-heads.  (4)  Very  in- 
teresting Norm.  font.  Round  the  shallow  bowl, 
which  rests  upon  the  ground,  runs  an  arcade  similar 
to  those  at  Easby  and  Great  Edstone, 

AytoUf  Great,  was  once  known  to  all  the 
country  round  by  the  nickname  of  "Canny 
Yatton.*'  The  village  is  half  a  mile  in  length, 
and  consists  of  two  almost  separate  portions — the 
upper,  which  is  clustered  round  a  good-sized 
green ;  and  the  lower,  through  the  centre  of 
which  run  the  meagre  waters  of  the  infant  Leven, 
From  a  point  below  the  bridge  there  is  a  charming 
picture  of  the  bridge  itself,  of  old-fashioned  cot- 
tages, and  of  the  cone  of  Roseberry  in  the  not-far- 
distant  background.     A  quainter  view  than  this,  or 
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one  of  more  typical  character,  it  would  perhaps  be 
difficult  to  find  in  Cleveland,  The  new  church 
[Open)  is  Dec,  with  E.E.  nave  arcades — all 
as  bad  as  bad  can  be — and  a  roof  of  "  slated 
hideousness."  It  contains  three  fragments  of 
Sax.  crosses — one  with  part  of  a  crucifixion. 
The  old  church,  now  used  only  as  a  mortuary 
chapel,  is  in  a  shocking  state  of  dilapidation.  The 
body  has  been  "  churchwardenised '' — the  com- 
mon fate  in  Cleveland — and  the  W.  tower  was 
pulled  down  altogether,  c.  1880.  The  core  of 
what  remains  is  apparently  Norm.,  as  witness  a 
"slit"  on  the  N.  of  the  chancel,  and  the  fine  S. 
door  and  chancel  arch.  The  latter  feature  is  much 
obscured  by  plaster  and  whitewash.  The  porch 
itself  is  perhaps  Perp.  Notice  :  ( i )  Old  **  three- 
decker  "  pulpit,  with  sounding-board.  (2)  Head 
of  an  incised  cross,  on  the  S.  front  of  the  porch.  (3) 
Head  and  foot  of  a  cross  in  relief,  built  into  the 
modern  W.  end.  (4)  A  few  old  Norm,  corbels  on 
either  side  of  the  nave.  At  the  E.  of  the  church- 
yard is  a  tombstone  to  the  memory  of  Grace  Cook 
(d.  1765),  the  mother  of  the  circumnavigator,  and 
to  several  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  Cook  was 
born  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Marton^  but 
received  part  of  his  education  at  *'  Canny  Yatton." 
Ayton,  West  (Forge  Valley).  N.  of  the  village 
are  the  slight  ruins  of  Ayton  Castle,  overlooking 
the  Derwent,  and  guarding  tlie  entrance  to  the 
narrow  defile  of  the  Forge  Valley.  Prior  to  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  the  lordship  of  Ayton  had 
apparently  belonged  to  a  family  of  Atton  ;  but 
about  that  period — certainly  later  than  the  middle 
of  1383 — it  passed,  on  the  death  of  William  de 
Atton  without  male  issue,  to  his  three  daughters  as 
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co-heiresses — Catherine,  Elizabeth,  and  Anastasia. 
Of  these,  Catherine  married  Ralph  Eure,  and 
Anastasia,  Lord  St  John  (Whitaker,  Craven,  3rd 
Ed.,  II.  322).  On  what  principle  partition  took 
place  is  not  very  apparent,  but  certain  it  is  that 
many  years  later,  in  1466,  we  find  *'the  lordship 
and  advowsons  "  of  a  number  of  Yorkshire  manors 
— and  amongst  them  this  very  manor  of  *'  Aton  "- — 
entailed  on  Margaret  Bromflet,  the  descendant  of 
Anastasia  [TesU  Vest.  I.  302).  On  the  other 
hand,  Leland,  writing  about  15 34- 1543,  ex- 
pressly tells  us  that  the  "  manor  place  '*  then 
belonged  to  the  Eures — "  Cumming  over  Darwent 
I  saw  a  manor  place  sumtyme  longging  to  a  knight 
callid  Aiton ;  now  to  the  best  of  the  Yeuers  " 
(I.  63).  On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that 
Ayton  Castle,  at  any  rate,  belonged,  first  to  Ayton, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Eures.  This  rather  dull 
piece  of  family  history  may  be  pardoned  in  view  of 
another  consideration.  This  Margaret  Bromflet 
was  the  wife  of  "  Butcher  Clifford,"  who  perished 
on  the  eve  of  Towton  Field,  and  mother  of  that 
Henry  Clifford  (145  5- 1523)  whose  restoration 
to  his  ancestral  estates,  on  the  succession  of 
Henry  VII.,  is  celebrated  by  Wordsworth  in  the 
noble  lyric,  *'  Song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham 
Castle.''  It  would  be  pleasant  thus  to  connect 
Ayton  Castle  with  the  romantic  figure  of  the 
"  Shepherd  Lord."  The  ruins  of  the  castle,  or 
"  manor  place,"  consist  of  a  three-storied  tower, 
the  least  perfect  side  of  which  is  on  the  N.  The 
basement  is  formed  of  two  ribbed  vaults,  entered  by 
a  door  on  the  W.  The  first  floor,  reached  by  a 
staircase  in  the  S.E.  corner  and  by  a  short  passage 
in  the  thickness  of  the  walls — and  formerly  perhaps 
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by  a  second  staircase  at  the  N.W. — has  a  fire-place 
on  the  E.,  and  a  large  window  on  the  S.  The 
elevation  remains  perfect  at  the  S.E.  corner,  at  the 
top  of  which  are  machiolations.  Traces  of  a 
similar  arrangement  remain  also  at  the  N.E. 
angle. 

Bainhridge  (J  m.  S.W.  of  Askrigg)  has  a 
fragment  of  old  stone  stocks — used,  we  are  told, 
within  living  memory — on  its  beautiful  village 
green.  The  Bain,  immediately  above  the  bridge 
that  gives  the  place  its  name,  pursues  a  delightfully 
broken  course  over  a  bed  of  naked  limestone.  The 
following  inscription  is  preserved  in  the  wall  of  a 
rebuilt  house  towards  the  S.  of  the  green : — 
'*  Omnia  sublimi  peraguntur  numine  Divum  " 
(Whaley,  68).  "  ^ A'ki^avhpoxt  Ivypafjj  oizog.  Ao^a 
TO)  kuj,"  Half  a  mile  to  the  N.,  on  the  road  to 
uiskrigg,  is  the  Grammar  School  at  Yore  Bridge, 
founded  in  1601  by  Anthony  Besson  of  Gray's 
Inn.  Over  the  door  of  the  schoolhouse  is  the 
rude  figure  of  a  mermaid,  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  near  the  camp  at  Brough  Hill  {^cf.  infra). 
Bainbridge  was  on  the  E.  verge  of  the  old  Wens- 
leydale  Forest,  and  the  custom  of  blowing  the 
forest-horn  as  a  guide  to  belated  travellers  is  still 
kept  up  every  night  at  10  o'clock  from  Holyrood 
to  Shrovetide.  Immediately  across  the  Bain,  on 
the  top  of  Brough  Hill,  are  traces  of  a  consider- 
able Roman  camp,  and  Roman  remains  have  been 
discovered  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  road  almost 
certainly  ran  hence  down  the  dale  past  Middkham 
and  Well  to  Isurium  ;  and  a  second,  still  existing — 
the  Old  Cam  Road — ascends  the  fells  between 
Crag  and  Yorebrough,  in  a  line  of  uncompromising 
straightness,  in  the  direction  of  Ingleton.      Possibly 
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a  third  proceeded  N.E.,  towards  Arhengarth^ 
Bonves  and  Barnard  Castle,  by  Low  Row  and 
the  Stang.  The  name  of  the  station  is  uncertain. 
Camden  conjectured  from  an  inscription  that  he  saw 
here  (Gough,  III.  23) — ".  .  .  rallum  cum] 
brachio  caementicium  [co  (hors)]  VI.  Nerviorum 
sub  cura  L  A  [Ifeni]  Senencion  [is  con  (n) 
s(ulari8)]]  amplissimi  [fecit.  .  .  . ''  (VII. 
C.I.L.  269) — that  the  camp  was  called  Brac- 
ch'mm^  but  the  proper  interpretation  1  is  obviously : 
"...  a  vallum^  with  an  '  arm '  {i.e.  extension  of 
some  sort),  formed  of  rubble.  ..."  On  the  other 
hand,  we  learn  from  the  Notitta  that  the  6th  cohort 
of  the  Nervii  was  then  stationed  at  Virosidum,  which, 
as  Phillips  justly  remarks  (p.  59),  "  contains  ap- 
parently the  element  Ur,  the  name  of  the  river  by 
which  the  inscription  was  found." 

Balder,  River.    (See  Ba/Jersdak.) 

Balder  shy  is  a  station  on  the  line  between  Th'irsh 
and  Ripon. 

Baldersdale  {Cotherstone)  is  probably  named 
after  its  river,  the  Balder,  the  last  syllable  of  which 
appears  to  preserve  the  common  root  "dwr" 
(=  water,  cf.  Calder).  It  is  far  less  hkely  that 
it  is  called  after  some  hardy  Norse  settler;  still 
less  likely  that  it  gets  its  name  from  the  Scandi- 
navian god  : — 

"Then,  Balder,  one  bleak  garth  was  thine. 
And  one  sweet  brooklet's  silver  line." 

The  shallow  upland  valley  lies  almost  due  E.  and 
W.,  and  extends  for  about  10  m.  from  a  point  just 
over  the  Westmoreland  border  to  the  junction  of 

^  Camden,  of  course,  had  not  the  benefit  of  the  exten- 
sion printed  above. 
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the  Balder  with  the  Tees  at  Cotherstone.  On  the 
N,  it  is  separated  from  Lunedale  by  a  low  ridge  of 
fell ;  to  the  S.  are  the  two  remarkably  shaped  hills 
called  Golclshrough  and  Shaklesbrough  (1489  ft.) 
respectively.  Except  for  these  eminences  there  is 
little  definite  hill  line,  but  the  middle  of  the  valley 
is  varied  by  the  two  reservoirs  of  the  Stockton  and 
Middlesbrough  water-works.  The  lower  part  of 
the  dale  is  beautifully  wooded. 

Barningham  (5  m.  S.  of  Barnard  Castle 
Station,  in  Durham).  The  church  was  rebuilt 
in  1 8 16,  and  its  single  antiquity  is  a  scalloped 
Norm,  piscina.  The  Sax.  coffin  lid  mentioned  by 
Whitaker  as  discovered  in  1816,  and  engraved  by 
Longstiffe,  has  again  disappeared.  Scargill  Castle 
and  the  Stang  are  in  this  parish,  which  occupies  the 
N.E.  slope  of  the  moors  between  Arkendale  ^ndxhe 
Tees,  and  commands  views  of  great  beauty  over  the 
plain  towards  Darlington,  and  up  Teesdale  to  Mickle 
Fell. 

Barton  (4  m.  W.  of  Croft)  has  the  steps  and 
stump  of  a  cross  on  the  village  green.  The  modern 
church  of  the  united  chapelries  of  St  Mary  and  St 
Cuthbert  is  of  no  particular  interest.  The  ivy- 
covered  ruins  of  the  old  chapel  of  St  Cuthbert 
exhibit,  at  their  W.  end,  some  doubtful  traces  of 
medisevalism.  An  incised  stone  has  been  built  into 
the  S.  wall.  In  the  churchyard  is  an  old  circular 
font ;  and  the  rough  wooden  communion  table,  now 
defiled  by  birds,  has  been  left  in  position.  Barton 
Hall  is  a  picturesque  old  house. 

Barton  Hill  is  a  roadside  station,  distant  12  m. 
from  York,  on  the  line  to  Malton  and  Scarhrough. 

Barton-le-Street  is  remarkable  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  finest  collection  of  Norm,  carved  stones 
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in  the  Riding ;  and  these  are  fortunate  in  having 
been  described  in  great  detail  by  Mr  J  Romilley 
AlJen  in  III.  Rel.  N.S.  i  53.  The  old  church  of 
St  Michael,  "  although  the  walls  were  thoroughly 
substantial  and  showed  no  signs  of  decay,"  was 
wantonly  destroyed  in  1870-71.  Luckily  the 
whole,  or  almost  the  whole,  of  the  ornamental 
stone-work  was  incorporated  in  the  walls  of  its 
sham  Norm,  successor,  which  occupies  the  old 
foundations,  but  is  three  feet  less  in  height  (VI. 
Rel.  and  III.  Arch.  213).  The  stones  thus  pre- 
served may  be  classified  thus : — I.  Built  into  the 
outside  of  the  church:  (i)  Hood  moulding  of  12 
stones  over  the  outer  doorway  of  the  N.  porch — 
formerly  the  N.  doorway  of  the  old  church.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  (counting  from  left  to 
right) — are  the  keystone  (?  Christ  giving  the  keys 
to  St  Peter)  and  No.  9  (St  Michael  and  the 
Dragon,  with  reference  to  the  dedication  of  the 
church).  Five  of  the  carved  jamb-stones  are  also 
old.  (2)  Outer  order  of  16  stones  to  the  inner 
doorway  of  the  N.  porch — formerly  the  S.  door- 
way of  the  old  church.  The  inner  order,  of  1 1 
stones,  consists  of  a  continuous  scroll  of  foliage. 
Seven  of  the  jambstones  are  also  old.  (3)  Eight 
slabs  built  into  the  wall  above  the  doorway  last 
described.  Two  of  these  slabs  form  a  single  scene, 
but  unfortunately  have  been  placed  apart.  They 
represent  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  On  one 
slab  is  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  a  bed  with  the  new- 
born Babe,  and  above  two  angels  censing  ;  and  on 
the  other  the  three  Magi  crowned,  bringing  gifts, 
followed  by  two  shepherds  with  pointed  hoods, 
holding  crooks  in  their  hands.  II.  Built  into  the 
inside  of  the  church  :    ( i  )  Corbels  on  each  side  ot 
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the  springing  of  the  arch  between  the  chancel  and 
the  organ  chamber  (S.).  (2)  Capitals  of  the 
chancel  arch.  (3)  Fragments  built  into  the  W. 
wall  of  the  chancel,  on  each  side  of  the  chancel 
arch,  at  the  level  of  the  springing.  (4)  Portions 
of  carved  string-courses.  (5)  Piscina  shaft  carved 
with  rich  foliage.  (6)  79  corbels  from  the  exterior 
of  the  old  church,  most  of  them  built  into  the 
interior  just  below  the  wall-plate  of  the  roof  of 
the  chancel,  nave  and  porch.  It  has,  of  course, 
been  necessary  in  refitting  the  old  stones  to  add 
many  examples  of  modern  carving,  but  *'  the  details 
of  the  new  church  possess  an  individuality  of  their 
own,  so  that  there  is  no  chance  of  the  archseologist 
at  any  future  period  being  confused  in  endeavouring 
to  distinguish  the  new  work  from  the  old."  On 
the  S.  of  the  churchyard  is  the  pedestal  of  a 
cross.  Dr  Cox  calls  it  *'  the  large  rough  base 
of  an  undoubted  pre-Norman  cross,  with  the 
deeply  cut  oblong  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the 
shaft." 

Based  ale  [Castleton)  is  one  ot  the  narrowest 
and  least  open  of  the  converging  valleys  that  meet 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castkton,  As  seen,  in- 
deed, from  the  extremity  of  Castleton  Ridge,  it 
assumes  an  appearance  of  great  seclusion,  owing  to 
the  interlocking  character  of  the  moorland  ridges 
by  which  it  is  enclosed.  The  last  edition  of  the 
one-inch  Ordnance  Survey  (1898)  persists  in  spell- 
ing this  valley  Baysdale,  but  it  appears  as  Basedale  in 
documents  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  shooting  lodge  called  Basedale  Abbey  (Vis- 
count Boyne),  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  occupies 
the  site  of  a  small  Cistercian  nunnery,  founded  by 
Ralf  de  Neville  before    1163   at  Hutton    (?  in  the 
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parisli  of  Guisbrough).  The  house  was  afterwards 
moved  to  Thorpe,  near  Ormesby — which  received 
its  distinctive  title  of  Nunthorpe  in  honour  of  this 
event — and  was  finally  planted,  in  deeper  seclusion, 
in  the  moorland  recesses  of  Basedale  at  some  period 
prior  to  T2ii.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Blessed 
Mary,  and  was  valued  in  1534-5  at  ^20,  is.  4d. 
The  writer  cannot  learn,  from  enquiries  made  on 
the  spot,  that  there  are  any  fragments  of  the  ancient 
nunnery  incorporated  in  the  modern  house. 

Battershy  Junction  is  on  the  line  from  Stockton 
to  Whitby,  at  the  point  where  the  Middlesbrough  line 
comes  in  from  the  N. 

Bay  Town  [^  m.  E.  of  Robin  Hoocl's  Bay 
Station),  is  the  capital  of  Robin  Hood's  Bay.  A 
quainter  little  town  than  this,  with  the  exception  of 
Stalthes,  it  would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  find 
along  the  Yorkshire  coast.  Whilst  Staithes,  more- 
over, owes  everything  to  its  curious  situation,  and 
is  commonplace  and  malodorous  in  itself,  Bay 
Town  exhibits  many  charming  nooks  and  corners 
that  merit  the  attention  of  the  sketcher.  A  new 
town  is  now  growing  up  round  the  railway  station, 
but  this  is  happily  well  out  of  the  way. 

Bedale  is  a  very  small,  very  sleepy  old  market 
town,  placed  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Bedale  beck, 
and  almost  on  the  exact  dividing  line  at  which  the 
level  centre  of  the  plain  of  York  begins  to  rise  in 
long  gradual  ridges  towards  the  western  fells.  The 
houses  are  built  of  brick  ;  and  the  shaft  of  the  old 
market  cross,  raised  on  a  socket  and  half  a  dozen 
steps,  is  now  surmounted  by  an  iron  cross.  Of  the 
ancient  castle,  which  is  said  to  have  stood  on  a  site 
near  the  church,  not  one  stone  is  now  left  upon 
another.     We  do  not  even  know  by  whom  it  was 
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built,  or  by  what  means  it  fell  into  decay.  Few 
of  the  mediaeval  fortresses  of  Yorkshire  have  so 
entirely  vanished,  "  leaving  not  a  wrack  behind." 
We  know,  however,  that  the  lordship  of  Bedale 
was  vested  in  Brian  Fitzalan,  great-grandson  of 
Alan,  the  third  Earl  of  Richmond,  in  1 200-1.  We 
know  also  that  the  male  line  of  this  family  expired 
in  1306  with  the  death  of  another  Brian  Fitzalan 
(Pari.  Writs,  I.  598  n. ).  These  Fitzalans  must 
not  be  confused  with  the  Fitzalans,  Earls  of 
Arundel,  with  whom  they  had  no  connection. 
Bedale  possesses  a  magnificent  church  (^Open) — one 
of  the  five  or  six  largest  in  the  Riding.  The  nave 
and  N.  aisle  are  E.E.,  and  the  arcade  between 
them  is  most  remarkable.  The  arches  are  acutely 
pointed,  with  nail  head  ornament  in  a  hollow 
chamfer,  and  a  hood  above  of  solid  three-sided 
dog-tooth.  A  few  of  these  ornaments  have  been 
carved  on  one  side  with  a  trefoiled  leaf.  The 
chief  peculiarity,  however,  consists  in  the  piers,  no 
two  of  which  are  alike.  The  first  from  the  W. 
is  octagonal,  and  the  second  is  composed  of  four 
clustered  shafts,  whilst  the  third  is  square,  with 
hollow  chamfers  at  the  corners  ornamented  with 
nail  heads.  All  the  capitals  have  conventional 
foliage,  and  all  the  bases  are  different.  This 
arcade  should  be  compared,  for  its  eccentricity, 
with  those  at  Patrick  Brompton  and  Hornby.  The 
S.  nave  arcade  is  Dec.  ;  and  the  windows  of  the 
aisle  are  geometrical,  witli  cusps,  A  chantry  for 
three  priests  was  founded  in  Bedale  church  by 
Brian  Fitzalan  the  Second  (XCI.  S.S.  115),  and 
dedicated  to  Our  Lady ;  and  it  has  been  suggested 
— apparently  from  the  fact  that  this  Brian's  monu- 
ment formerly  stood  "  in  aula  australi  ccclcsiae  " — 
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that  the  S.  aisle  was  built  for  the  purpose  of  this 
chantry  (Whit.  II.  lo).  If  so,  it  is  evident  from 
the  character  of  the  work  that  the  foundation  was 
either  testamentary  or  quite  at  the  end  of  the 
founder's  hfe.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
"  aula  australis "  is  really  the  S.  chapel  of  the 
chancel.  The  chancel,  as  originally  built,  is  perhaps 
of  the  same  date  as  the  nave,  but  it  was  lengthened 
towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century.  (See  a 
useful  description  of  the  church,  kept  in  the  building, 
by  the  Rev.  C.  Merchant,  B.A.)  Notice  the 
trefoiled  piscina,  and  the  three  sedilia  under  ogee 
arches.  The  S.  chancel  chapel  was  also  originally 
E.E.,  to  which  date  belong  the  two  arches  on  the 
N.  It  was  rebuilt,  however,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, as  shown  by  the  date  over  its  8.  door,  i.e. 
I  566.  Its  E.  window  is  remarkable,  and  should 
be  compared  with  somewhat  similar  examples  at 
Eashy  Ahhey  and  Romaldkirk.  There  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  has  been  brought  here  from  some 
other  site  (?  Jervaulx  Abbey),  for  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  stones  are  numbered  outside,  and  that  the 
present  height  is  quite  dispoportionate  to  the 
breadth.  Here  was  probably  the  site  of  the  chantry 
founded  by  Brian  Fitzalan  (supra).  Underneath 
the  chancel,  at  the  E.,  is  a  vaulted  crypt  (cf. 
Middlebam  and  Thirsk),  entered  from  the  yard 
outside.  This  has  a  fixed  altar  slab  with  the  usual 
five  crosses.  Here  are  collected  a  number  of  old 
carved  stones,  some  of  them  undoubtedly  Sax. 
The  N.  chancel  chapel  is  probably  of  the  same  date 
(Geometrical  Dec.)  as  the  S.  aisle  of  the  nave. 
Above  the  two  unequal  arches  on  the  S.  may  be 
seen  the  billet  moulding  of  what  was  once  the  out- 
side of  the  chancel.      Part  of  the  screen  on  the  S. 
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is  Perp.  wood- work.  The  E.  window  of  this 
chapel,  "  of  a  debased  French  design  ...  is  a 
copy  of  one  in  a  church  on  the  Rhine,"  and  is  said 
to  have  been  placed  here  by  Thomas  Jackson 
(d.  1529),  "quondam  mercator  de  Bedall"  (Whit. 
II.  1 4,  15),  in  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  century. 
Notice  traces  of  steps  to  the  rood-loft  at  the  N. 
side  of  the  chancel  arch.  The  W.  tower  is 
perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  the  many 
semi-fortified  church  towers  of  the  neighbourhood 
— a  sufficient  reminder  of  the  frequency  and  turbu- 
lence of  the  Scottish  incursions  from  over  the 
Border.  {^Cf.  the  towers  ot  Thonitcn  W atlas s^ 
Spennithorne,  and  perhaps  Melsonby  and  others.) 
The  tower  is  in  four  stages — the  lower  three  Dec, 
with  very  small  windows,  and  the  upper  a  Perp.  ad- 
dition. The  basement  is  vaulted,  and  entered  from 
the  S.  by  a  door  that  was  guarded  by  a  bar.  The 
entrance  to  the  staircase  was  similarly  guarded,  and 
also  possessed  a  portcullis,  the  pulley  and  grooves  for 
which  may  still  be  easily  found.  The  first  story  has 
also  a  blocked  fire-place  and  a  garde-robe  at  the  N.E. 
corner.  The  inscriptions  and  dates  of  the  bells 
above  are  thus  given  in  N.  &  Q.  (ist  Series,  IX. 
593)  *  {^)  I'  0.  U.  ego  :  cum  :  Jiam  :  cruce  : 
custos  :  laudo  :  Mar'tam  :  digna  :  Dei :  laude  :  mater: 
dignissima  :  gaude.  The  contributor  confesses  that 
he  does  not  understand  the  commencement  of  this  in- 
scription. Mr  Merchant  suggests  that  /.  0.  U.  =  Im- 
maculatae  Optimae  Vhgini.  "  Cum  Jiam  cruce  custos  ^^ 
has  reference,  perhaps,  to  the  baptism  of  bells  and 
their  power  of  exorcism :  "  When  I  am  made 
guardian  of  this  place  by  my  baptism."  (2)  Voco  . 
Vent .  Precare  .1713.  ( 3  )  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo  . 
1758.     (4)  Jesus  be  our  speed  .  1664.     (5)  Deo  . 
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Gloria  pxa^  Homin'ibus  .1626.  (6)  Jesus  be  our 
speed  .1625.  (7)  Soli  Deo  Gloria  .  Pax  Hominihus  . 
163  I.  The  S.  porch  has  a  roof  with  a  couple  of 
ribs,  and  a  niche  in  its  gable.  There  is  also  a 
niche  on  the  W.  of  the  tower,  with  mysterious  in- 
dications above  of  the  former  existence  of  some 
"lean-to  "  building.  Two  of  the  buttresses  on  the 
N.  of  the  N.  aisle  are  erected  on  grave-slabs,  one 
of  which  has  apparently  the  head  of  a  cross  fleury 
in  relief. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  monuments,  which 
are  not  inferior  in  interest  and  beauty  to  any  others 
in  the  Riding.  At  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  nave  : 
Alabaster  figure  of  a  knight  in  chain  armour,  with 
no  helmet  upon  his  head,  under  a  kind  of  canopy 
decorated  with  ball  flowers.  The  legs  are  crossed. 
Apparently  there  has  formerly  been  an  angel  at 
either  side.  By  his  side,  on  the  same  modern  base, 
is  the  more  mutilated  figure  of  a  woman.  The 
original  pedestal  of  this  monument  is  shown  in  a 
miserable  engraving  in  Gale's  Registrum  Honoris 
de  Richmond  (1722),  at  p.  242.  Part  of  it  is 
supposed  now  to  be  incorporated  in  the  monument 
of  a  priest  described  below.  The  very  unusual  detail 
of  the  knight's  head,  with  its  long  flowing  locks, 
is  paralleled  in  a  monument  at  East  Harlsey.  In 
the  lady's  hands  is  a  scroll — another  unusual  feature, 
though  occurring  at  the  W.  front  of  Rochester 
Cathedral  in  the  monument  of  the  wife  of  Henry  I., 
and  in  the  monument  of  a  lady  in  Scarsdale  church, 
in  Derbyshire  (VIII.  A.A.S.R.  314).  The  shield 
of  the  knight  bears  the  arms  of  Fitzalan — barry  of 
eight ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the 
monument  of  Brian  Fitzalan  (d.  1306),  the  last  of 
1  Sic  in  N.  &  Q. 
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his  line,  and  of  Matilda  his  wife  (Cal.  Geneal. 
619).  (2)  At  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  nave — 
knight  in  plate-armour  and  helmet  of  the  middle  and 
close  of  the  14th  century.  The  shield  bears  the 
fatally  common  blazon — a  chevron  between  three 
roses.  It  has  never,  we  believe,  been  identified. 
(3)  By  the  side  of  (2) — recumbent  knight  in 
similar  armour,  but  without  a  shield.  This  monu- 
ment is  not  noticed  by  Gough  or  Whitaker.  (4) 
In  the  N.  chancel  chapel — recumbent  figure  of  a 
priest,  with  his  head  under  a  canopy,  like  the  head 
of  Brian  Fitzalan.  Behind  is  a  Dec.  recess,  out  of 
which  this  effigy  appears  to  have  been  moved  c. 
1892  (XXV.  Ant.  90).  On  the  wall  above  are 
two  figures  of  angels  censing.  The  central  part  of 
the  altar  tomb  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  monu- 
ment of  Brian  Fitzalan  [supra).  On  the  breast  of 
the  priest  is  a  representation  of  doubtful  meaning. 
In  the  engraving  in  Gale  [Regtstrum  Honoris  de 
Richmond^  p.  255),  it  is  shown  as  a  pax  with  a 
crucifixion  ;  but  Gough,  who  examined  it  in  1785, 
stoutly  declares  that  the  crucifixion  is  really  a 
chalice  (Sep.  Mon.  I.  cli.).  This  monument  is 
assigned  by  Gale  (255)  to  Thomas  Fitzbrian,  a 
younger  son  of  Brian  Fitzalan  I.  [i.e.  of  Bedale), 
who  was  Rector  of  Bedale  temp.  Henry  III. 
(255).  (5)  On  the  floor  of  the  N.  aisle  of  the 
nave — enormous  black  slab  with  figure  in  relief  and 
two  smaller  figures  (?  of  women)  at  the  side. 

Beningbvoiigh  is  the  first  station  out  of  York 
(5J  m.)  on  the  main  line  going  N.  to  Newcastle. 

BiLSDALE  [Helmsley,  or  Stokesley)  is  one  of  the 
larger  of  the  moorland  valleys  that  run  southward 
from  the  main  axis  of  the  Cleveland  Hills  towards 
the  Vale  of  Pickering.      It  differs  from  the  others 
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in  two  respects.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  traversed 
from  end  to  end  by  a  good  country  road,  from 
Helmsley  to  Stokes/ey,  whereas  the  rest  end  in  cul~ 
de-sacs^  the  only  possible  escape  out  of  which  is  by 
stony  tracks  across  the  moor.  In  the  second,  the 
head  of  the  valley  is  split  up  into  a  number  of 
small  radiating  dales,  converging,  like  the  spreading 
fingers  of  a  hand,  on  to  Chop  Tat  as  a  centre.  In 
places  the  moorland  edges  are  disfigured  by  the 
refuse  heaps  of  the  old  jet  diggings,  which  obsti- 
nately refuse  to  get  covered  with  grass,  and  scar  the 
hills  at  a  regular  height  in  a  long  and  monotonous 
line.  The  valley  is  now  divided  into  two  parishes 
with  ancient  names — Bilsdale  Kirkham  and  Bils- 
dale  Midcable  —  but  the  churches  of  both  are 
modern.  "Midcable"  probably  =  media  capella. 
Bilsdale  is  watered  by  the  Seph — or,  as  it  is  called 
in  old  documents,  ^t'i^  and  even  Ceph  (LXXXIII. 
S.S.  42,  226) — which  falls  into  the  Rye  immedi- 
ately above  Shaken  Bridge,  in  the  midst  of  beautiful 
scenery.  On  Saxton's  Map  of  Yorkshire  (1577) 
this  river  is  called  the  Fesse,  or  Fosse — it  is  hard 
to  read  which  ;  on  Speed's  Map  it  is  called  Fosse. 
Birdforth  (2  m.  W.  of  Husthivalte  Gate)  has 
given  its  name  to  a  wapentake,  and  must  therefore 
be  assumed  to  have  been  at  some  time  a  place  of 
greater  importance.  Certainly  there  is  nothing 
about  it  now  to  suggest  this  vanished  greatness,  for 
it  consists  only  of  about  a  couple  of  cottages  and  a 
humble  chapel  by  the  side  of  the  road  from  Eas'tng- 
ivold  to  Thirsk.  The  latter  has  a  quite  plain 
chancel  arch — circular-headed,  low  and  narrow — 
and  a  restored  Norm.  S.  door.  On  the  N.  wall 
of  the  Sanctuary  is  a  sunk  stone  panel,  dated  1585, 
and  bearing  a  coat  of  arms.      Gill  thinks  that  this 
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is  a  memorial  of  the  restoration,  or  rebuilding,  of 
the  church.  The  font  is  Norm.,  on  a  modern 
base ;  and  the  pulpit  has  some  old  oak  carving. 

Bishopdale  (y^ysgarth)  is  perhaps  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  the  minor  valleys  of  Yorkshire.  It  com- 
mences exactly  on  the  "heaven-water  "  boundary  of 
the  N.  and  W.  Ridings,  on  the  summit  of  the  pass  of 
Kidstones  Bank,  which  affords  the  lowest  point  of 
communication  between  IVensley  and  Langstroth' 
dales ;  and  from  this  point  it  runs  in  a  direction 
almost  due  N.E.  to  its  junction  with  IValden  and 
the  mother  valley  of  the  Ure  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aysgarth.  The  road  that  threads  it  is  called  by 
Walter  White  "as  beautiful  as  a  Berkshire  lane." 
There  are  waterfalls  at  Fors  Gill,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  valley.  The  name  Bishopdale  occurs  at 
least  as.  early  as  1286-7,  but  apparently  no  evidence 
is  forthcoming  in  support  of  its  obvious  derivation. 

Blackamore  is  apparently  the  old  name — now, 
alas,  obsolete — of  the  large  mass  of  elevated  moor- 
land that  lies  to  the  S.  of  Cle'veland,  and  to  the  N. 
of  the  Vale  of  Pickering,  and  is  often,  though  quite 
incorrectly,  reckoned  as  part  of  the  Cleveland  Hills. 
That  this  was  the  ancient  name  of  this  district  is 
proved  by  abundant  evidence.  Thus  we  learn  from 
the  Chronicle  of  John  of  Hexham  [temp.  Henry 
II.)  that  Rievaulx  Abbey  was  planted  "in  soli- 
tudine  Blackoumor"  (XLIV.  S.S.  108).  In  an 
Inquisition,  dated  1305-6,  the  Abbot  of  St  Mary's 
at  York  recites  that  he  holds  in  fee  the  office  of 
Royal  Forester  in  his  wood,  "  ab  aqua  de  Dovve 
[Dove)y  usque  ad  aquam  de  Syvene  [Seven),  in 
mora  de  Blakehou ''  (II.  N.R.  Recs.,  N.S. 
235).  Leland,  writing  about  1 534-1 543,  tells 
us  that  "the  Circuite  of  the  Paroch  of  Pykering 
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goith  up  to  the  very  Browes  of  Blakmore ''  (Itin. 
I.  65).  Camden  informs  us  that  "  further  in  among 
Blackamore  hills  we  find  nothing  remarkable  but 
winding  streams  and  rapid  brooks"  (Gough,  III. 
19)  ;  and  lastly,  Drayton  (i  563-1631),  in  his 
"Polyolbion"    (Song   XXVIII. ),   sings  of:— 

'<  .   .   .  Pickering,  whom  the  fawns  beyond  them  all 
adore, 
By  whom   not  far  away  lies   large-spread    Blacki- 
more." 

It  is  much  to  be  wished,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
convenient  distinction,  that  this  ancient  name  might 
be  revived.  Traces  of  it  perhaps  exist  in  Blahey 
Topping  and  Blakey  House,  in  the  old  name  of 
Helmsky  —  Helmsley  Blackamoor,  and  possibly 
even  in  Black  Hamhledon.  Something  is  said  of 
the  character  of  its  scenery  at  pp.   8,  9. 

Black  Hamhledon  (7  J  m.  E.  o^  Northallerton) 
is  marked  as  such  on  the  i  in.  Ordnance  map, 
and  the  name  seems  to  be  bestowed  on  the  N.  half 
of  the  Hamhledon  Hills,  which  alone  is  densely 
covered  with  heather.  The  name  occurs  again  on 
the  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  border,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Burnley.  Black  is  a  common  epithet 
for  moorland  summits,  e.g.  the  Black  Mountains, 
in  Wales  ;  Blackdown,  in  Sussex  ;  the  Blackdown 
Hills,  between  Taunton  and  Exeter ;  and,  no 
doubt,  many  others.  The  vanished  name,  Blacka- 
more, in  Yorkshire  itself,  points  to  the  same  deriva- 
tion. Whether  "  black,"  however,  refers  to  the 
colour,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  "  Hamhle- 
don "  occurs  again  as  a  hill  -  name  not  far  from 
Selby. 

Blakey    Topping    (4  m.   N.E.    of  Levisham) 
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(f.  800  ft.)  is  a  conspicuous  hill  at  the  head  of 
the  Cross  Cliff  Beck,  a  tributary  of  the  Dernvent. 
It  assumes  all  sorts  of  different  shapes — a  rounded 
cone,  a  sharp  point,  the  semblance  of  a  "long 
barrow  " — as  seen  from  different  points  of  view, 
and  is  a  familiar  object  to  travellers  along  the  old 
coach  road  between  Pickering  and  Whitby. 

BOLTON  CASTLE  (l  m.  W.  o(  ReJmire), 
the  ancient  home  of  the  noble  family  of  Scrope,  is 
situated  on  the  northern  slope  of  Wensleydale,  at  a 
considerable  elevation  above  the  river.  The  ap- 
proach from  Redmire  is  striking,  crossing,  as  it 
does,  the  stony  channel  of  the  Apedale  beck — 
Whitaker  calls  it  an  "outrageous  torrent" — in 
a  deep  and  wooded  ravine,  and  traversing  from 
end  to  end  the  humble  village  street  of  Castle 
Bolton  —  so-called  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
numerous  other  Boltons  of  the  North  of  England 
— whose  mean  little  houses  are  in  effective  contrast 
to  the  great  feudal  stronghold  that  towers  above 
them.  Bolton,  in  fact,  is  perhaps  the  most  con- 
spicuously placed  castle  in  Yorkshire,  not  even 
excepting  Richmond,  though  the  immediate  environ- 
ment of  Richmond,  of  course,  is  incomparably 
bolder  and  more  beautiful.  It  is  difficult,  indeed, 
to  realise,  when  gazing  up  at  these  frowning  walls, 
that  the  Scropes  first  rose  to  eminence  in  a  war- 
like age,  less  by  the  practice  of  warlike  arts  than 
by  assiduity  in  the  practice  of  the  law.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  connect  the  Yorkshire  family 
with  a  family  of  Scropes  in  Gloucestershire,  but 
the  connection  has  not  been  established  (D.N.B.). 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  a  William  de  Scrope, 
who  is  stated  to  have  come  of  an  "  obscure 
family  originally  seated   in    the    East   Riding  and 
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North  Lincolnshire,"  held  lands  in  Bolton  c.  1240. 
This  William,  who  in  a  sense  was  the  founder 
of  his  house,  was  the  father  of  two  remarkable 
sons — Henry  and  Geoffrey — each  of  whom  rose 
to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  Henry, 
in  his  turn,  had  a  younger  son,  Richard,  who  became 
Chancellor  of  England  in  1378.  Richard,  unhke 
his  father  and  uncle,  was  more  of  a  soldier  than 
a  lawyer,  and  was  knighted  on  the  field  of 
Neville's  Cross  in  1346,  It  was  he  who  began 
the  celebrated  law-suit  against  Sir  Robert  Gros- 
venor,  in  which  he  challenged  the  right  of  that 
knight  to  bear  the  famous  achievement — "azure 
a  bend  or."  The  litigation  extended  over  a 
period  of  five  years,  and  ended  in  a  verdict 
against  Grosvenor,  who  thereupon  adopted  the 
arms,  still  borne  by  his  family,  of  "azure  a 
garbe  or."  One  of  the  witnesses  in  favour  of 
Scrope  was  Sir  Simon  de  Wensley^  whose  beauti- 
ful brass  may  still  be  seen  in  the  chancel  of 
Wensley  church.  Lord  Richard,  who  was  sum- 
moned to  Parliament  by  writ  in  1371,  was  the 
builder  of  Bolton  Castle,  licence  to  crenellate 
which  was  granted  in  1379  (C.P.R.  sul,  ann.). 
Curiously  precise  details  of  the  erection  of  this 
fortress  have  been  preserved  by  Leland  (Itin. 
VHL  18).  Thus  we  learn  that  it  was  eighteen 
years  in  building,  and  that  the  expense  each  year 
amounted  to  a  thousand  marks.  Most  of  the 
timber  was  brought  out  of  the  "  Forest  of 
Engleby  in  Cumberland,"  by  "  dyvers  Drawghts 
of  Oxen  to  cary  it  from  Place  to  Place  till  it 
cam  to  Bolton."  It  is  sometimes  claimed  that 
the  family  of  Scrope  has  produced  three  members 
who  are  celebrated  by  Shakespeare.     This  is  un- 
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doubtedly  true,  but  two  of  the  three — Henry, 
Lord  Scrope  (Henry  V.,  II.  Chor.  2),  and 
Richard  Scrope,  Archbishop  of  York  (Henry  IV., 
Pt.  I,  I.  3;  IV.  4;  V.  5;  Pt.  2,  IV.  2), 
belonged  to  the  Scropes  of  Masham.  The  third, 
however — Sir  Stephen  Scrope  (Richard  II.,  III. 
2,  3) — was  a  younger  son  of  Lord  Richard 
Scrope,  the  builder  of  Bolton  Castle.  Lord 
Henry  Scrope,  the  seventh  baron,  fought  in  the 
battle  of  Flodden  Field,  in  151 3,  and  is  the 
"  Lord  Scrope  of  Bolton,  stern  and  stout,"  of 
Richard  Jackson's  lengthy  ballad,  written  c, 
(?)  1563  :- 

*'  M'"ith  him  did  wend  all  Wensleydale 
From  Morton  unto  Mossdale  moor  ; 
AH  they  that  dwelt  by  the  banks  of  Swale 
With  him  were  bent  in  harness-store. 

With  lusty  lads  and  large  of  length 
Which  dwelt  on  Semer-waterside, 
All  Richmondshire  its  total  strength 
The  valiant  Scroope  did  lead  and  guide." 

During  the  rule  of  the  ninth  baron,  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  was  for  some  time  a  prisoner  at  Bolton  Castle. 
Scrope  had  been  appointed  Governor  of  Carlisle  in 
1562,  and  when  Mary  crossed  the  border  after  the 
defeat  of  Langside  in  1568,  coming  across  the 
Solway  in  a  fishing  boat  to  Workington,  it  was 
naturally  to  Scrope  that  her  custody  was  com- 
mitted, though  Sir  Francis  Knollys  was  associated 
with  him  in  this  somewhat  ungrateful  employment. 
Her  guardians  removed  her  to  Bolton  Castle,  though 
much  against  her  will,  on  July  13;  and  here  she 
remained  till  January  26  in  the  following  year — a 
period  of  almost  exactly  six  months.     During  this 
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time  the  question  of  her  complicity  in  the  murder  of 
Darnley  was  formally  tried  at  Westminster.  In 
the  mass  of  correspondence  connected  with  this 
period  and  existing  among  the  Hatfield  papers  and 
elsewliere  there  seems  to  be  no  trace  of  the  tradition 
— fondly  cherished  in  Wensleydale — that  Mary 
escaped  from  Bolton  Castle  and  was  recaptured  on 
Leyburn  Shawl,  at  the  point  still  known  as  the 
*'  Queen^s  Gap/'  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  her  removal  to  Tutbury  was  effected  "  with  all 
haste"  (Cecil  Papers,  L  395),  and  at  an  incon- 
venient season  of  the  year.  This  haste  may,  of 
course,  have  been  due  to  other  causes — to  the  fact 
that  Lady  Scrope  was  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ; 
to  the  proximity  of  Scotland  ;  or  to  the  Catholicism 
of  the  neighbouring  families  (D.N.B.).  It 
appears  that  Sir  Francis  Knollys  entertained  his 
prisoner  whilst  at  Bolton  by  teaching  her  to  read 
and  write  English.  In  a  conversation  with 
Nicolas  White  she  playfully  styles  him  "  her  good 
schoolmaster"  (Cecil  Papers,  I.  400).  At 
Bolton,  too,  she  composed  her  first  letter  in 
English,  dated  September  i,  1568,  and  addressed 
to  Sir  Francis  Knollys  (Ellis,  Original  Letters, 
1st  Series,  IL  252). 

The  direct  male  line  of  the  Scropes  of  Bolton 
came  to  an  end  with  the  death  of  Emmanuel,  the 
eleventh  Lord  Bolton  and  first  Earl  of  Sunderland, 
in  1630.  The  property  then  passed,  through  the 
marriage  of  a  daughter,  to  its  present  possessors,  the 
Powletts  ;  and  the  family  seat  was  removed  by  the 
first  Duke  of  Bolton,  c.  1678,  to  the  house  in 
Bolton  Park  (see  Wensley).  The  Castle  was 
garrisoned  for  the  King  by  a  *'  Mr.  Scrope " 
during  the  Civil  War,  in  1645.     Proposals  for  its 
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surrender  appear  to  have  been  made  some  time 
about  August  8  (C.S.P.  sub.  ann.)  ;  but  these  must 
have  proved  abortive,  for  we  find  it  still  besieged 
in  November  by  the  Parliamentary  forces  under 
Colonel  Francis  Lascelles  [XVII.  Y.A.S.  (R.S.) 
162].  In  the  end,  however,  the  garrison  capitulated 
on  November  5. 

The  plan  of  the  Castle  is  as  simple  as  at 
Harlech,  "four-square  to  every  wind  that  blows." 
Roughly  rectangular,  with  its  longest  side  from  E. 
to  W.,  it  has — or  had — a  tower  at  each  corner, 
with  two  smaller  towers  in  the  centre  of  the  N. 
and  S.  faces,  and  a  cobbled  court-yard  in  the 
middle.  The  N.E.  tower,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  battered  during  the  siege,  fell  during  a  storm 
on  the  night  of  November  19,  1761  (Barker,  196) 
— all  except  the  base,  which  remains  to  this  day. 
The  rest  of  the  fabric  is  tolerably  complete,  though 
gutted  except  on  the  W.  The  entrance  to  the 
Court  is  on  the  S.  of  the  E.  face,  and  is  guarded 
by  a  double  portcullis.  It  is  vaulted,  and  has  a 
porter's  lodge  on  the  S.  From  the  inside  of  the 
Court  access  to  the  Castle  was  gained  by  five  door- 
ways, each  with  a  portcullis  of  its  own.  Three 
portcullises  thus  needed  to  be  forced  before  the 
Castle  could  be  carried  by  storm.  The  basements 
appear  to  have  been  vaulted  throughout,  but  many 
of  the  upper  floors  were  of  timber.  The  second 
floors  of  the  curtains  on  the  N.  and  S.  have  larger 
windows — on  one  side,  no  doubt,  for  the  hall.  On 
the  W.  side  many  of  the  rooms  remain  perfect, 
and  some  of  them  are  even  inhabited  by  the  care- 
taker's family.  One  of  these  chambers,  in  the 
S.W.  tower,  has  a  fire-place,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  occupied  by  Queen  Mary.     A  pane  of 
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glass,  on  which  she  is  said  to  have  written  her  name 
with  a  diamond,  was  unfortunately  broken  during 
its  removal  to  Bolion  Hall.  In  connection  with 
the  fire-place,  it  may  be  noted  that  Leland  was 
much  struck  at  noticing  "how  Chimeneys  were 
conveyed  by  Tunnells  made  on  the  Syds  of  the 
Wauls  bytwixt  the  Lights  in  the  Hawll "  (Itin. 
VIIL  1 8).  The  wonder  rather  is  that  so  simple  a 
contrivance  had  not  long  before  been  adopted  in 
castles  and  houses,  for  in  abbeys  it  was  common 
enough.  Another  room  is  used  for  a  museum,  con- 
taining many  Wensleydale  antiquities  —  among 
others,  the  old  forest  horn  from  Bainhridge  and  a 
Roman  mill-stone  from  the  same  place.  The  well 
is  at  the  E.  end  of  the  N.  curtain,  and  was  accessible 
from  the  floor  above.  The  Dungeon  is  on  the 
same  side — a  dismal  apartment  very  largely  under- 
ground, and  entered  only  by  a  trap  in  the  roof. 
This  horrible  den,  which  may  be  compared  with 
those  at  St  Andrews  and  Cockermouth,  is  now 
entirely  unlighted  ;  but  there  seem  to  be  traces  of 
a  former  window  on  the  N.  At  the  N.E.  corner 
is  a  recess  with  a  well,  or  garde-robe.  Whatever 
it  may  have  been  it  now  contains  water.  Above 
the  dungeon  is  a  small  vaulted  chamber,  at  the  S.E. 
of  which  a  short  passage  leads  to  a  garde-robe  still 
in  situ.  There  are  no  obvious  traces  of  a  chapel, 
though  we  know  that  Richard  Scrope  obtained  a 
licence  for  a  chantry  for  six  chaplains  in  the 
Chapel  of  St  Anne  "  within  the  Castle  of  Bolton  " 
in  1393  (XCn.  S.S.  558,  559).    ^ 

To  the  N.  of  the  Castle,  and  just  across  the 
lane,  is  the  small  parochial  chapel  of  St  Oswald. 
It  is  Dec,  or  Perp.  ;  but  the  windows  have  been 
tampered  with.     There  is  no  chancel  arch.     Note: 
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(i)  Two  large  niches  at  the  E.  end.  (2)  Piscina 
and  three  sediHa — all  of  them  white-washed. 
(3)  Blocked  "low-side"  window  in  the  normal 
position.  (4)  Three  corbels  on  each  side  at  the 
E.  of  the  nave,  which  have  possibly  supported  a 
rood-loft.  (5)  Bracket  with  black  letter  inscrip- 
tion on  the  N.  of  the  nave.  (6)  Piscina  on  the 
S.  of  the  nave. 

Bolton-upon-Swale  (i|^  m.  S.  of  Scorton^  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  grave  of  Henry  Jenkins, 
who  is  reputed  to  have  died,  in  1670,  at  the  age  of 
169  !  The  evidence  is  not  of  the  strongest  char- 
acter, and  rests  largely  on  a  letter  written  by  Mrs 
Anne  Saville  to  Dr  Tancred  Robinson  (IV.  Phil. 
Trans.  Abridg.  92).  "Being  one  day  in  my 
sister's  kitchen,  Henry  Jenkins  coming  in  to  beg  an 
alms,  I  had  a  mind  to  examine  him  ;  I  told  him  he 
was  an  old  man  who  must  soon  expect  to  give  an 
account  to  God  of  all  he  did  or  said  ;  on  which  he 
paused  a  little  and  then  said  that  to  the  best  of  his 
remembrance  he  was  about  162  or  163.  T  asked 
him  what  kings  he  remembered  ;  he  said  Henry 
VIII.  ;  I  asked  him  what  public  thing  he  could 
longest  remember:  he  said  Flodden  Field  .  .  . 
*  for,'  says  he,  *  I  was  sent  to  Northallerton  with 
a  horse  load  of  arrows,  but  they  sent  a  bigger  boy 
from  thence  to  the  army  with  them.  .  .  .'  There 
were  also  four  or  five  in  the  same  parish  that  were 
reputed  all  of  them  to  be  100  years  old  or  within 
two  or  three  years  of  it,  and  they  all  said  he  was  an 
elderly  man  ever  since  they  knew  him.  .  .  .  He 
told  me  then  too  that  he  was  butler  to  the  Lord 
Conyers  and  remembered  the  abbot  of  Fountains 
Abbey  very  well,  who  used  to  drink  a  glass  with 
his  lord  heartily."     It  is  certain  also  that  in  certain 
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depositions  taken  in  evidence  at  Cattarick  in  1667 
in  a  suit  concerning  some  tithes  of  Cattarick  parish, 
Jenkins  is  described  as  *'  aged  one  hundreth  fifty 
and  seaven  or  thereabouts  "  (I.  Y.A.J.  127).  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  objected  that  Jenkins'  wife  pre- 
deceased him  by  only  about  three  years,  and  that 
his  own  burial  (Dec.  9,  1670)  is  merely  recorded 
in  the  parish  register  as  that  of  "  a  very  aged  and 
poor  man."  It  is  wrong,  however,  to  say,  as  is 
said  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  that 
the  belief  in  his  marvellous  age  rests  upon  no  better 
evidence  than  Jenkins'  own  contradictory  state- 
ments. Mrs  Saville  distinctly  tells  us  that  it  was 
corroborated  to  a  certain  degree  by  many  centen- 
arians in  the  village.  An  obelisk  was  erected  to 
Jenkins,  on  the  W.  of  the  graveyard,  in  1743. 

The  church  has  been  much  restored,  but  the 
tower  and  S.  arcade  seem  old.  Notice  the  three 
broken  crosses  fleury  built  into  the  interior  of  the 
S.  aisle. 

Boosbeck  Station  is  between  Saltburn  and  Guis- 
brough.  It  serves  a  mining  village  of  the  same 
name,  part  of  which  was  swallowed  up  some  years 
ago  in  a  subsidence  of  the  soil.  Had  the  rest  of 
the  place  then  disappeared  it  would  have  been  only 
a  "  damnum  vile.^^ 

BossAL  (2J  m.  S.  of  Barton  Hill)  possesses  one 
of  the  most  interesting  churches  in  this  part  of  the 
Riding.  It  is  cruciform,  with  E.E.  nave  and 
transepts  and  a  chancel  perhaps  a  trifle  later.  The 
N.  transept,  however,  has  been  cut  off  from  the 
body  of  the  church  by  blocking  up  the  arch  of  the 
central  tower,  which  has  perceptibly  settled  in  this 
direction.  It  is  now  used  as  a  store-room,  and  is 
called  the   "synagogue"   by   the   country   people. 
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The  windows  on  the  N.  and  S.  of  the  nave  have 
been  barbarised,  as  have  also  those  on  the  W.  of  the 
S.  transept.  The  rest  of  this  transept  retains  its 
original  splayed  lancets.  Notice,  in  particular,  the 
S.  door  of  the  nave,  which  is  deeply  recessed,  and 
is  very  beautiful  E.E.  It  is  circular-headed,  but 
the  depth  and  richness  of  the  mouldings  of  the 
arch,  and  the  "dog-tooth"  on  the  jambs,  proclaim 
it  definite  E.E.  There  have  once  been  four  shafts 
on  either  side.  The  N.  nave  door  is  also  circular- 
headed.  There  is  an  external  corbel  table  to  the 
nave,  transepts  and  tower.  This  last  seems  also 
E.E.,  though  in  that  case  the  belfry  windows  are 
later  insertions.  Notice  :  ( i )  Traces  of  blocked 
"low-side''  window  in  normal  position.  (2) 
Brass  on  chancel  floor,  with  two  fragments  of  a 
knight  in  plate  armour :  Hie  jacet  Robertas 
Conestahle  Arm'iger  quondam  Cancellanus  Diinelm 
qui  oh'i'it  seeundo  die  mens'ts  Octobrtensis  anno  Domini 
MCCCCLIIII.  Cujus  anima  propicietur  Deus. 
Amen.  In  this  connection,  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
patronage  of  Bossal  is  vested  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Durham.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  this  fine 
old  church — which  distinctly  reminds  the  writer, 
in  its  general  outlines,  of  the  interesting  church  of 
Chipstead,  in  Surrey — might  be  carefully  and 
judiciously  restored.  The  opening  of  the  N. 
transept,  and  the  abolition  of  the  "  churchwarden  " 
windows,  would  render  it  again  "a  thing  of 
beauty." 

Botton  Hotve^  (3  m.  S.E.  oi Ingleby  Greenhotue) 

1  The  I  in.  Ordnance  Survey  (1898)  calls  this  hill 
'*  Burton  Howe,"  and  marks  a  point  of  precisely  similar 
height  to  the  S.  oiDaiibi/  Head.  The  highest  elevation  of 
the  Cleveland  Hills  is  apparently  on  Urra  Moor  (1489  ft.), 
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(Botn(=a  depth)  apparently  has  reference  to  the 
deep  valley  on  its  western  flank)  is  the  fourth 
highest  point  (141 9  ft.)  of  the  Cle-veland  Hills, 
According  to  the  Ordnance  Survey  this  hill  is 
situated  about  3  m.  to  the  ScE.  oi Ingleby  Greenhotue, 
but  in  sober  fact  it  is  nothing  better  than  the 
culminating  point  of  a  long  moorland  ridge.  Apart 
from  the  map  you  might  easily  walk  over  it  without 
ever  realising  its  existence. 

Bowes  is  a  rather  bleak  little  village  on  the 
E.  slope  of  Statnmoor.  The  "  Unicorn ''  is  a 
good  example  of  the  half-deserted  coaching  inn. 

That  Bowes  was  the  site  of  the  Roman  Lavatrae 
is  amply  proved  by  the  second  and  fifth  Antonine 
Itineraries,  and  by  existing  remains.  The  follow- 
ing inscription,  recorded  by  Camden,  and  formerly 
built  into  the  wall  of  a  house,  is  now  preserved  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (VII.  C.I.L.  273): 
"  Dae  Fortunae  Virius  Lupus  Leg[atus]  Aug[usti] 
Pr[oJ  Pr[aetore]  Balineum  Vi  Ignis  Exustum 
Coh[ors]  I.  Thracum  Restituit  Curante  Val[erio]] 
Frontone  Praef[ecto]  Eq^uitum]  Alae  Vetto 
[num]."  The  "ala  Vettonum  "  was  apparently 
stationed  at  Vinnovlum  (Binchester),  in  Durham, 
to  which  a  road  led  from  Lavatrae  by  way  of 
Barnard  Castle  (XLIII.  J.A.A.  132).  Other 
inscriptions  found  in  the  neighbourhood  are  duly 
recorded  by  Hiibner  (VII.  C.I.L.  pp.  69,  70).  A 
Roman  bath  —  perhaps  the  very  one  restored  by 
Virius  Lupus — has  been  excavated  by  the  present 
Vicar  outside  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  camp.  The 
latter  contains  within  its  area  the  church  and  the 
late  Norm.  Castle.     The  church  has  Norm,  doors 

3i-  m.  S.  of  Iiglebij  Greenhoive.  Next  in  succesion  are 
Cringle  Moor  (1427  ft.)  and  Stony  Ridge  (1422  ft.). 
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on  the  N.  and  S.  of  its  nave.  In  the  gable 
of  the  S.  porch  is  a  mutilated  carving  of  the 
Crucifixion.  A  fragment  of  Sax.  "  knot-work  " 
has  been  built  into  the  exterior  of  the  N.  transept. 
The  S.  transept  contains  a  few  antiquities:  (i) 
Stone  coffin  of  unusual  size.  (2)  Roman  altar 
which  has  been  used  as  a  grave-stone.  On  the 
rim  are  the  letters,  D  M  I.  (3)  Slab  with 
floriated  cross  and  sword.  (4)  Mill-stone  with 
mutilated  inscription.  "  Fecit,"  however,  is  plainly 
visible  (XXXIX.  A.J.  367,  L.  290).  On  either 
side  of  the  N.  door  are  two  fonts  of  great  interest. 
That  to  the  E.  consists  of  a  circular  basin,  orna- 
mented with  a  pattern  similar  to  that  which  is  found 
at  Romaldkirk,  and  supported  by  a  Roman  altar 
with  illegible  inscription.  Against  the  wall  close 
at  hand  is  a  limestone  slab  with  another  floriated 
cross.  Both  chancel  and  N.  transept  have  piscinas. 
Affixed  to  the  external  W.  wall  of  the  church  is  a 
tablet  to  commemorate  Rodger  Wrightson  and 
Martha  Railton  (d.  March  15,  17  15),  the  subjects 
of  Mallet's  poem,  **  Edwin  and  Emma."  Their 
death  is  thus  recorded  in  the  parish  register : 
*'  Buried  in  one  grave  :  He  died  in  a  fever,  and 
upon  tolling  his  passing  Bell  she  cry'd  out  My 
heart  is  broke  and  in  a  few  hours  expired,  purely 
through  love."  After  *' purely  "  some  later  sceptic 
has  interlined  '*  or  supposed." 

Bowes  Castle  [Med.  Mil.  Arch.  I.  259)  is  in 
one  respect  unique,  for  it  appears  to  be  the  single 
instance  of  a  well  developed  Norman  keep  erected 
as  a  peel  tower,  and  unconnected  with  other  build- 
ings. Commenced  at  least  as  early  as  1171,  and 
completed  in  1187  {^cf.  extracts  from  Pipe  Rolls 
printed   by  Harr.,   at  p.   336),  it  was  apparently 
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erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown,  but  was  after- 
wards granted  to  the  Earls  of  Richmond.  Its 
dimensions  are  given  by  Mr  Clark  as  82  ft.  long  by 
60  ft.  wide,  and  50  ft.  in  existing  height.  The  upper- 
most of  the  three  storys  is  possibly  a  slightly  later 
addition  to  the  original  design.  The  W.  wall  has 
been  stripped  of  its  ashlar,  and  is  now  exceedingly 
ruinous.  The  ground  floor  has  been  divided  into 
three,  the  first  floor  into  two,  apartments.  There 
are  traces  of  later  Dec.  vaulting.  The  entrance 
was  from  the  E.,  on  the  level  of  the  first  floor, 
which  has  intra-mural  chambers,  and  was  probably 
reached  by  a  ladder.  It  is  unprotected  by  portcullis 
or  external  stone-work.  The  well  of  the  staircase 
is  in  the  S.E.  corner.  Traces  of  a  fosse  remain  to 
the  S.  and  W.  Fragments  of  an  old  cross,  the 
writer  is  informed,  are  preserved  in  the  village,  and 
an  attempt  is  being  made  to  restore  it. 

Bowes  is  identified  with  the  site  of  Dotheboys 
Hall  in  "  Nicholas  Nickleby,''  but  there  is  reason 
for  believing  that  the  schoolmaster  caricatured  as 
Squeers  was  not  the  worst  example  of  his  class. 
The  system,  perhaps,  in  many  cases,  was  as  much 
to  blame  as  the  individual.  [Cf.  Rimmer's  "  About 
England  with  Dickens,"  pp.  99-107.)  Two  miles 
to  the  W.  of  Bowes,  at  God's  Bridge,  the  Greta 
runs  under  a  natural  limestone  arch,  which  is  actually 
utilised  for  the  passage  of  a  cart  road.  The  spot 
may  be  reached  by  turning  down  through  the  pas- 
tures on  the  left,  at  the  top  of  the  long  ascent  on 
the  road  to  Barras. 

Boulhy  Cliff.      (See  Rockclife,) 

Brafferton  is  the  name  of  the  parish,  but  the 
village,  though  actually  adjoining  the  parish  church, 
is  curiously  known  as  Helperby.     The  nave  (Open) 
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was  rebuilt  in  1832  in  the  execrable  Perp.  of 
the  period.  The  tower  and  chancel  are  old  Perp., 
and  the  latter  at  anyrate  was  erected  by  the 
Nevilles,  as  witness  the  black-letter  inscription 
over  the  S.  door  :  "  Orate  pro  an'tma  Radulphi 
N en)V ell  fun dat oris  ist'ius  cancellar'iV^  (Gill?  377)* 
Above  this  inscription  are  three  coat-of-arms, 
among  the  numerous  quarterings  of  which  are  the 
saltire  of  Neville  and  the  escallops  of  Dacre.  This 
"  Radulphus  Newell"  can  hardly  have  been  the 
same  as  the  *'  Radulphus  Neville  "  who  gave  one 
of  the  bells  in  1598  (Gill,  377) — the  nature  of 
the  invocation  is  conclusive.  On  the  S.  of  the 
chancel  runs,  in  two  lines,  an  almost  illegible  in- 
scription :  "  .  .  .  et  gloria  soli  Deo  honor  et  .  .  ." 
The  E.  end  of  the  chancel  proper  has  been  rebuilt ; 
but  on  the  E.  of  the  N.  chancel  aisle  appears  again 
the  fragment :  "  Soli  Deo  .  .  .  gloria.' '  The  chancel 
arcades  are  original.  Notice  in  the  vestry  a  slab 
incised  with  a  crozier — perhaps  the  grave-stone  of 
a  prior  of  Nenvhrough,  to  which  society  this  church 
belonged  (Dugd.  VI.  319).  In  the  window  above 
are  two  coats-of-arms,  one  of  them  having  the  words, 
"  Thole  (  =  endure)  and  Think  on  "  underneath 
it.  This  is  the  motto  of  the  house  of  Tweedie,  in 
Peebles,  the  head  of  which  was  outlawed,  c.  1  566, 
for  taking  a  part  in  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  and 
possibly  fled  to  England.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
too  fanciful  to  imagine  that  the  fugitive  settled  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Brafferton !  Two  of  the 
quarterings  in  the  coat  above  are  also  apparently  the 
arms  of  Tweedie. 

Brandsby  (3jm.  S.  of-E.  Gilling)  has  a  modern 
Italian  church  of  no  interest  (17 16).  Built  into 
the  S.  interior  wall  is  a  small   rude  carving  of  the 
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Crucifixion,  with  inscription  :  "  This  stone  was  part 
of  Brandsby  Church,  buih  by  Thomas  de  la  Ryver." 
A  wing  of  the  Rectory  has  Perp.  windows.  The 
church  is  some  Httle  distance  from  the  village,  and 
both  are  rather  prettily  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
HowardJan  Hills.  Brandsby  is  on  the  main  high 
road  from  York  to  Helmsley, 

Bransdale  i^K'trkby  Moorside)  is  one  of  the 
smallest  and  most  secluded  valleys  among  the 
N.E.  moors.  It  is  watered  by  the  Hodge  Beck, 
a  tributary  of  the  Dovcy  and  ultimately  of  the  Rye 
and  Deravent.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  a 
former  name  of  this  river — or  one  of  its  names — 
was  the  Bran,  but  the  writer  has  unfortunately  for- 
gotten the  authority  for  this  belief.  The  lower 
part  of  the  valley  is  called  Kirkdale,  and  at  its 
foot  is  Kirkdale  church.  "  Brand  "  was  probably 
a  common  Sax.  or  Danish  name,  which  occurs 
again  in  Brandsby,  but  there  is  really  no  warrant  for 
connecting  Bransdale  with  "  Brand  the  Presbyter,*' 
who  constructed  the  sun-dial  at  Kirkdale  church. 
It  is,  in  fact,  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  valley 
got  its  name  in  this  way  at  all. 

Bridestones  (6J  m.  N.  of  Thornton-le-dale). 
The  name  is  of  double  application,  being  sometimes 
given  to  megalithic remains,  ^.^.  the  High  Bridestones 
on  Sleights  moor — sometimes  to  natural  rocks  of  ec- 
centric shapes,  e.g.  the  Bridestones  to  the  S.  o^  Blakey 
Topping.  Doubtless  the  two  are  confused  together 
in  the  primitive  rustic  mind.  The  name  is  widely 
spread,  and  appears  again  in  Bilsdale  ;  in  the  W. 
Riding  (Gough,  III.  36)  ;  and  near  Congleton, 
in  Cheshire  (XXI.  Rel.  O.S).  In  Somerset, 
again,  are  some  stones  called  "  The  Wedding " 
(Gough,   I.    81),  associated  with   the  story  of  a 
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metamorphosed  bride.  It  is  probable,  of  course, 
that  the  legend  has  been  invented  to  explain  the 
name,  just  as  the  "  Merry  Maidens,"  at  Boleit,  in 
Cornwall,  are  resolved  into  Cornish  medn  =  a  stone 
(Max  Miiller,  "  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop," 
III.  285).  Young  suggests  (II.  665)  that  "it  is 
possible  that  Bridestones  may  be  a  corruption  for 
Druidstones."  The  Bridestones  now  under  notice 
are  remarkable  excrescences  of  natural  rock  on 
either  side  of  Dovedale  GrifF,  about  3  m.  S.E. 
of  Saltergate  Inn,  on  the  road  from  Pickering  to 
Whitby. 

Brignal  (4  m.  S.E.  of  Barnard  Castle,  in 
Durham).  The  ruins  of  the  old  church  occupy  a 
position  of  singular  beauty  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Greta,  at  a  point  where  the  abrupt  and  wooded  glen 
of  that  celebrated  river  expands  for  the  space  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  into  a  green  and  shallow  amphi- 
theatre. Turner  has  allowed  himself,  in  depicting 
this  scene,  a  licence  greater,  perhaps,  than  he 
exhibits  in  most  of  his  Richmondshire  drawings. 
The  chancel  has  a  projecting  piscina,  and  is  said 
to  show  traces  of  a  low-side  window  (XLIII. 
J.A.A.  129). 

Brignall  Banks.  [See  Greta  River.) 
Brompton-in-Allertonshire,  though  rather 
a  common-place  village,  should  be  visited  for  the 
sake  of  its  magnificent  "  hog-backs,"  which  were 
discovered  during  the  restoration  of  the  church, 
c.  1867.  They  form,  probably,  the  finest  collection 
of  the  sort  in  the  kingdom  (XIV.  A.A.S.R.  61). 
Three  of  them  are  perfect,  with  bears  at  either 
end;  and  there  are  fragments  of  two  others.  In 
the  porch  are  also  two  fine  Sax.  crosses — one 
complete,  except  for  a  broken  arm,  and  a  second 
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with  carvings  of  birds  and  figures.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  these  *'  hog-backs,"  or  at  any  rate 
some  of  them,  were  grouped  at  the  side  of  a  Sax. 
grave,  with  a  cross  at  either  end — an  arrangement 
that  may  still  be  seen  at  the  "  Giant's  Grave  "  at 
Penrith.  The  church  has  been  largely  rebuilt,  but 
retains  a  N.  nave  arcade  of  four  Trans,  arches. 
The  easternmost  capital  exhibits  slight  carving. 
Notice:  (i)  "Low-side'*  window  in  normal 
position.  (2)  Three  fragments  of  Sax.  cross  heads 
on  the  sill  of  the  W.  window  of  the  aisle.  (3) 
Incised  slabs  with  floriated  crosses  on  the  sills  of 
other  windows  of  the  aisle. 

Brompton  (Satudon)  has  a  large  Perp.  church 
(ppen)^  with  a  stone  octagonal  spire.  The  basement 
of  the  tower  has  been  vaulted.  Notice:  (i)  Two 
Norm,  capitals  built  into  the  E.  wall  of  the  S.  nave 
aisle.  (2)  Perp.  S.  door,  with  very  curious  old 
knocker.  (3)  Circular  E.E.  font.  (4)  Near 
chancel  arch — brass  inscription  to  Elizabeth  Cayley 
(d.  1688).  (5)  On  the  N.  wall  of  the  N.  aisle- 
inscribed  stone  to  James  Westrop  (d.  1530),  "who 
in  wars  to  his  greit  charges  sarved  oin  kyng  and  tow 
queues  with  du  obediens  and  died  without  recum- 
pens."  In  this  church  was  a  chantry  of  "  Oure 
Lady,"  "  founded  as  they  allege  by  one  Sir  Morren 
knyght,  albeyt  they  have  no  foundation  to  shewe  " 
(XCI.  S.S.  128).  William  Wordsworth  married 
his  old  schoolfellow,  Mary  Hutchinson,  in  Bromp- 
ton church  on  October  4,  1802.  Mary  had  left 
Penrith  in  1792-3  to  keep  house  for  her  brother  at 
Sockburn ;  and  in  1800  they  moved  to  another 
farm,  at  Gallows  Hill,  half  a  mile  to  the  N.E.  of 
Brompton.  One  of  the  witnesses  was  Mary's 
sister,     Joanna     Hutchinson,     the    "  wild-hearted 
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maid."  Brompton  is  sometimes  claimed  as  the 
birthplace  of  John  Brompton,  the  reputed  author 
of  the  monkish  chronicle  printed  by  Twysden  in 
his  Decern  Scrtptores.  This  John  Brompton  was 
elected  Abbot  of  Jervaulx,  c.  1437  (Hardy's 
Descriptive  Catalogue,  II.  540),  and  was  still 
alive  in  1464  [XVII.  Y.A.S.  (R.S.)  92]. 
Unfortunately  there  seems  to  be  an  equal  lack  of 
authority  to  show,  either  that  he  was  born  at 
Brompton,  near  Scarborough,  or  that  he  wrote 
the  history  attributed  to  him.  There  are  three 
other  Bromptons  in  the  N.  Riding  alone,  and 
Selden,  in  his  "  Life,"  selects  quite  a  different  one 
— "vicus  sic  dicitur  in  Richmondia  unde  nomen 
illud  natum." 

Brotton  is  an  uninviting  village,  in  the  heart  of 
the  Cleveland  iron-mining  district;  nor  does  it 
possess  anything  in  the  way  of  antiquities  to  atone 
for  this  initial  disadvantage.  The  old  chapel  of 
ease,  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  was  rebuilt  in  1778, 
and  is  now  used  only  for  funerals.  It  is  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  getting  the  key,  for  there  is  nothing 
to  see  inside.  There  is,  however,  an  extensive 
view  from  the  churchyard,  over  the  strip  of  level 
"  cars  "  that  intervenes  between  the  hills  and  the 
sea  westward  from  Hunt  Cliff'  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tees.  The  strange  little  cone  of  Freehurgh  Hill 
is  conspicuous  towards  the  S.  A  handsome  new 
church,  on  another  site,  was  built  in  1888-91. 

BucKDEN  Pike  (2302  feet)  (7  m.  S.  of 
Aysgarth)  rises  at  the  heads  of  Bishopdale  and 
JValdeuy  and  drops  into  Langstrothdale  on  the  S. 
The  summit  is  cut  by  the  Riding  boundary.  The 
generic  name  "pike" — which  is  the  same  as  the 
Pyrenean  "'pic  " — is  not  entirely   undeserved,  for 
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the  hill  is  really  more  pointed — as  seen,  for  instance, 
from  the  fells  above  Ashr'igg — than  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Yorkshire  mountains.  "  Pike,"  of  course, 
is  common  enough  among  the  pointed  hills  of  the 
Lake  country,  but  the  writer  does  not  know  of 
another  instance  in  the  N.  Riding.  The  hill  has 
alternative  names:  according  to  Phillips  (p.  266), 
"  Buckden  Gavel  "  ;  on  Jeffrey's  Map  of  York- 
shire (1777),  "  Setteron  Side."  "Gavel"  is 
even  a  better  description  than  "  pike "  for  its 
peculiar  contour  (gavel  =  gable.  Cf,  Great  Gable, 
in  Cumberland,  which,  if  the  writer  recollects 
rightly,  is  always  spelt  "  Gavel "  by  Wordsworth, 
e.g.  in  the  "  Brothers  "  :  "  From  the  Great  Gavel, 
down  by  Leeza's  banks").  Buckden  Pike  may 
be  pleasantly  climbed  from  the  head  of  Walden^  or 
by  striking  to  the  E.  from  a  point  about  half-way 
between  the  top  of  Kidstones  Bank  (see  Bishopdale) 
and  the  hamlet  of  Cray.  From  the  summit,  though 
not  from  quite  the  same  point,  are  fine  views  down 
W alien  and  up  towards  the  head  of  Langstroth- 
dale.  The  hill  may  be  taken  as  the  object  of  a 
noble  mountain  walk  from  Aysgarth  to  Aysgarth, 
going  by  Bishopdale  and  returning  by  JValdetiy  a  dis- 
tance of  about  16  m. 

BuLMER  (2 J  m.  W.  of  Castle  Hoivard)  has 
some  interesting  "herring  bone"  masonry  on  the 
N.  and  S.  of  its  nave ;  and  there  is  a  blocked  N. 
door  with  "  long-and-short "  work,  and  three 
little  circular-headed  "slits."  To  the  E.  of  this 
door  are  two  blind  arches  that  suggest  the  site  of  a 
vanished  chantry.  These  arches  have  been  blocked, 
to  judge  from  the  windows,  at  some  period  subse- 
quent to  the  Reformation.  Notice  :  (  i )  Mutilated 
S.   door,  with  bell  capitals — late   Norm,   or   E.E. 
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(2)  Mutilated  Perp.  chancel  screen.  (3)  Built 
into  the  N.  wall  of  the  nave,  near  the  pulpit,  is  the 
white- washed  effigy  of  a  knight,  with  a  shield,  and 
with  hands  folded  in  prayer.  Bulmer  gives  its 
name  to  a  wapentake,  so  must  once  have  been  a 
place  of  some  importance. 

Burn  is  the  name  of  the  stream  that  waters  Col- 
sterdale,  and  flows  into  the  Ure  between  Hachfall 
and  Masham.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  the  title 
should  not  be  the  generic  Sax.  for  a  brook,  just  as  Esk 
is  genuine  Gadhelic  for  water,  and  Avon  genuine 
Welsh  for  a  river.  For  a  further  reference  to  this 
much  disputed  question  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Leyburn. 

BuRNESTON  (3  m.  N.W.  of  Stnderby).  The 
large  church  is  remarkable  in  two  particulars — it  is 
wholly  Perp. ;  and  it  possesses  an  ancient  octagonal 
spire.  Each  of  the  tower  turrets  exhibits  a  coat  of 
arms:  N.W.,  Fitzhugh ;  S.W.,  Neville;  S.E., 
Conyers  of  Norton  Conyers  (Whit.  II.  128)  ; 
N.E.,  Boynton  (Whit.  II.  127).  Neville  occurs 
again  on  the  face  of  the  S.W.  buttress,  and 
on  the  N.W.  appears  an  obliterated  shield — prob- 
ably that  of  Fitzhugh.  Each  of  these  buttresses 
has  also  a  niche.  Notice:  (i)  Free  introduction 
of  round-headed  windows.  (2)  Three  trefoiled 
sedilia,  with  crocketted  canopies.  (3)  Restoration 
font,  dated  1662.  (4)  Handsome  carved  pews  in 
nave,  apparently  erected  in  1627.  (5)  Niches  in 
E.  wall  under  crocketted  ogee  canopies,  with 
carved  projecting  bases.  To  the  W.  of  the  church, 
and  just  across  the  road,  is  a  picturesque  little  brick 
almshouse.  Over  the  S.W.  door  is  the  following 
inscription :  "  Mdes  has  Mat.  Robinson  M.ji. 
Vic.   de  Burniston  extruxit,  dotavity  dicavitque  Deo 
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An,  Dom.  1680.'*  Over  the  S.E.  door  are  the 
arms  of  Robinson.  Notice  also  the  modern  sun- 
dial, dated  1883,  with  a  verse  inscription  below. 

Burton^  West  (ij  m.  S.  of  Aysgarth)  is  a 
charmingly  situated  village,  at  the  meeting  point  of 
Bishopdale  and  Walden.  There  is  a  curious  post- 
reformation  cross  on  the  upper  part  of  the  village 
green.  At  the  other  end,  on  the  Walden  beck,  is 
a  small  but  beautiful  waterfall. 

Biittercrambe  (3  m.  E.  of  Holtby).  The 
chapel  of  ease  [Open)  to  Bossal  has  been  prettily 
restored,  and  is  charmingly  situated  on  the  bank  of 
the  Dernvent,  just  outside  Aldby  Park.  The 
chancel  arch  is  E.E.,  and  an  E.E.  arcade  of  three 
and  a  half  arches  is  visibly  built  into  the  S.  wall  of 
the  nave.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  building 
at  some  period  has  been  shortened  towards  the  W. 
Built  into  this  wall,  outside,  is  an  incised  cross, 
and  the  head  of  a  second  cross  in  relief.  On  the 
N.  of  the  Sanctuary  is  a  wall  monument  to  Dorothea 
Darley,  of  Aldby  (d.  1674).  Aldby  Park  itself, 
the  seat  of  the  Darley  family,  is  a  fine  old  red- 
brick house,  with  a  herd  of  deer  in  its  park.  Were 
nothing  more  known,  the  name  by  itself,  like 
Aldborough  and  Aldwark,  would  suggest  either 
Roman  or  British  antiquity.  Camden,  in  fact, 
accepted  Aldby  as  the  site  of  the  Roman  Derventio 
— an  opinion  supported  by  Gale,  who  went  even 
further,  and  identified  both  with  the  Petouaria  of 
Ptolemy  !  The  distance  in  the  first  Antonine  Iter 
from  Eboracum  to  Derventio  is  given  as  VII.  millia 
passuum ;  the  distance  from  York  to  Aldby, 
measured  in  a  bee-line,  is  exactly  9  m.  Derventio 
is  now  more  generally  placed  at  Malton,  or  Stam- 
ford Brig ;   and  Petouaria  at  Beverley,  or  Brough. 
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BuTTERTUBS  Pass  (4J  m.  N.  of  Halves)  is  a 
convenient,  though  perhaps  artificial,  name  for  the 
mountain  road  from  Haives  to  Muker^  which 
crosses  the  depression  between  Lovely  Seat  (2213) 
on  the  E.,  and  Shunnor  Fell  (2 340)  on  the  W., 
at  a  height  of  about  1726  ft.  The  "  Buttertubs  " 
themselves  are  a  number  of  deep  vertical  shafts  in 
the  limestone,  lying  on  either  side  of  the  road,  a 
little  beyond  the  top  of  the  pass,  on  the  beginning 
of  the  descent  into  Sivaledale.  Though  far  less 
striking  than  the  best  of  the  Craven  "  pot-holes," 
i.e.  Alun  Pot  or  Gaping  Gill  Hole,  they  are 
probably  the  best  examples  in  the  N.  Riding  of 
this  remarkable  class  of  phenomena,  the  geological 
explanation  of  which  is  apparently  the  erosive 
action  of  water  in  enlarging  original  fissures.  The 
pass  itself  is  undoubtedly  the  noblest  mountain 
track  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Riding,  and 
attains  on  the  Swaledale  side,  where  the  unfenced 
road  skirts  for  some  distance  the  precipitous  gill  of 
the  Cliffe  beck,  to  elements  of  actual  grandeur. 
The  view  down  Sivaledale,  on  the  ascent  from 
Muher,  with  its  interlocking  lateral  projections,  is 
one  of  exceeding  beauty  ;  whilst  the  view  from  the 
top  in  the  direction  of  Ingleborough — which  is 
seen  to  great  effect,  though  1 5  miles  distant, 
towering  above  the  head  of  Widdale — is  one  of 
the  finest  fell  views  in  Yorkshire.  The  distance 
from  Halves  to  the  actual  Buttertubs  is  about  4^ 
m.  ;   from  Muker,  about  3  m. 

BYLAND  ABBEY  ( I J  m.  N.E.  of  Coxtvold) 
is  prettily  placed  at  the  S.  of  the  Hamhledon  Hills. 
Had  the  site  been  chosen  towards  the  head  of  the 
dingle  instead  of  at  its  foot — more  immediately, 
that    is,    in   the    neighbourhood    of    Oldstead — it 
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would  clearly  have  possessed,  even  more  than  at 
present,  the  advantages  of  beauty  and  seclusion. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  the  site  of  the  present  ruin 
was  not  hastily  selected.  The  brotherhood,  in  fact, 
had  previously  endured  vicissitudes  of  wandering 
and  uncertainty,  which  might  almost  rival  the 
uneasy  migrations  of  St  Cuthbert's  restless  body. 
We  are  lucky  in  possessing  a  very  complete  narra- 
tive of  these  early  vacillations  by  Philip,  the  third 
abbot  of  Byland.i  In  1134  twelve  monks  and  an 
abbot,  Gerald,  migrated  from  Furness  Abbey  to 
Calder,  in  Cumberland,  but  were  driven  thence  in 
1 137  by  the  depredations  of  Scottish  invaders. 
Returning  in  despair  to  their  mother  abbey,  they 
were  there,  for  some  reason,  refused  admission. 
At  this  they  at  once  set  out  for. York,  with  nothing 
except  their  vestments,  a  few  books,  and  a  waggon 
drawn  by  eight  oxen,  to  ask  the  advice  of  Arch- 
bishop Thurstan.  Thurstan  recommended  them 
to  Roger  de  Mowbray,  at  Thirsk,  who  sent  them 
on  to  Hode,  where  a  certain  "  Dompnus  Robertus 
de  Alneto,"  who  had  formerly  been  a  monk  at 
Whitby,  had  established  himself  as  a  hermit. 
Robert  was  so  charmed  with  their  holy  conversation 
that  he  determined  to  join  their  order,  and  united 
with  Mowbray,  in  1 138,  in  granting  them  the  land 
at  Hode  for  the  site  of  their  future  abbey.  Accord- 
ing, however,  to  another  account,  also  related  by 
Abbot  Philip,  the  introduction  to  Roger  de  Mow- 
bray was  directly  providential.  The  little  band, 
with  their  solitary  waggon,  were  painfully  making 
their  way  towards  York,  when  they  fell  in  with  the 
steward  of  Gundreda,  Mowbray's  mother,  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thirsk.  Mowbray 
1  Printed  in  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  V.  349. 
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himself  was  at  this  time  an  infant,  and  it  was 
Gundreda  who  sent  them  to  her  uncle,  or  nephew, 
the  benevolent  hermit  of  Hode.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  monks  at  Hode  were  eager  to  be  quit  of 
the  supremacy  of  Furness.  It  was  obviously  un- 
fair that  they  should  render  obedience  to  the  house 
that  had  refused  them  assistance  in  their  trouble. 
Abbot  Gerald,  accordingly,  journeyed  to  Savigny 
in  1 142,  and  there  obtained  the  independence  of 
Byland  from  a  chapter  of  the  order  assembled  in 
full.  On  the  way  home  he  died  at  York,  and 
Roger  was  elected  abbot  in  his  place.  The  com- 
munity abode  at  Hode  for  four  years,  and  increased 
in  numbers  and  in  worldly  prosperity.  The  place, 
however,  was  too  restricted  for  the  erection  of  a 
permanent  abbey,  and  they  accordingly  appealed  to 
Gundreda  and  Mowbray  to  give  them  another  site. 
In  response,  they  were  granted,  in  1143,  the 
village  and  church  of  Byland-on-the-Moor,  now 
known  as  Old  Byland.  Here  they  erected  a  little 
cell,  and  stopped  in  the  place  for  five  years.  The 
locality,  however,  had  grave  disadvantages,  for 
Rievaulx  Ahhey  was  close  at  hand,  just  across  the 
Rye,  and  each  convent  could  hear  the  bells  of  the 
other  at  every  hour  of  the  night  and  day — "quod 
non  decebat,"  adds  the  narrative  quaintly,  "  nee 
diu  potuit  aliqualiter  sustineri."  We  find  them, 
accordingly,  four  or  five  years  later,  migrating  once 
more  to  a  piece  of  waste  land  at  Stocking,  in  the 
district  of  Cuckwald,  under  the  Hill  of  Blackhow 
— again  the  gift  of  the  patient  De  Mowbray — 
where  they  erected  a  small  stone  church,  a  cloister, 
and  other  offices.  Stocking  was  apparently  in  the 
parish  of  Kilburn^  almost  at  the  foot  of  Rouhton 
Scar,     Here  the  community  dwelt  for  thirty  years, 
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and  only  left  in  1 177  for  the  present  Byland 
Abbey.  The  site  of  this  was  originally  a  swamp, 
but  they  cut  down  the  timber  and  drained  the  land 
by  making  long,  wide  ditches.  Here  they  pro- 
posed, if  so  God  willed,  to  remain  for  the  rest  of 
time — "  ubi,  Domino  annuente,  foeliciter  manebunt 
in  asternum." 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  growing  prosperity  of  the 
house  at  Stocking  had  become  the  occasion  of 
many  jealousies.  As  early  as  1153^  the  Abbot 
of  Calder — which  had  been  resettled  by  monks 
from  Furness — had  set  up  a  claim  to  suzerainty, 
but  this  had  been  settled  in  an  amicable  manner. 
On  hearing  this  there  was  great  indignation  on  the 
part  of  the  monks  of  Furness,  and  a  similar  claim 
was  lodged  by  them,  **de  paternitate  domus," 
in  opposition  to  the  Abbot  of  Savigny.  The 
church  of  Savigny,  with  its  daughter  houses,  had 
subjected  itself  to  the  Cistercian  discipline  in  1147, 
and  the  case  was  remitted  for  trial  by  the  chapter 
of  the  order  to  the  Abbot  of  Rievaulx  and  some 
others.  The  Abbot  of  Furness,  among  other  pleas, 
contended  that  the  flight  of  the  monks  from  Calder 
had  been  made  without  the  leave  of  the  mother 
house,  and  without  any  real  stress  of  anticipated 
danger.  The  Abbot  of  Savigny  contended,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  matter  was  already  res 
judicata^  and  that  anyhow  Furness  had  forfeited  all 
privilege  by  its  ungenerous  repudiation  of  the  fugi- 
tives. The  matter  was  concluded  by  judgment 
being  given  in  favour  of  the  Abbot  of  Savigny,  and 
by  Byland  being  freed  from  all  further  pretensions 
on  the  part  of  Furness  Abbey. 

^  According  to  Burton,  1 150.    The  narrative  of  Abbot 
Philip  is  perhaps  ambiguous. 
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At  the  dissolution  the  house  contained  an 
abbot  and  twenty-two  monks,  and  was  valued  at 
^238,  9s.  4^d.  net.  There  is  nothing  to  fix  the 
exact  date  of  the  present  abbey  church.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  chancel,  at  any  rate, 
was  erected  by  11 77 — the  date  of  the  removal 
from  Stocking  (XXX.  A.J.  6).  The  W. 
front,  on  the  contrary,  is  apparently  later,  and  pro- 
bably marks  the  conclusion  of  the  work  (VII. 
A.A.S.R.  219,  227).  The  dimensions  of  the 
completed  building  are  thus  given  by  Mr  J.  R. 
Walbran  (VII.  A.A.S.R.  219),  whose  account  of 
Byland  Abbey  is  the  best  that  we  possess.  Length 
of  nave,  200  ft.  ;  width,  70  ft.,  including  aisles  ; 
length  of  chancel,  72  ft.  2  in.;  width,  70  ft., 
including  aisles  ;  length  of  transepts,  135  ft. ;  width, 
74  ft.,  including  aisles.  Total  length  according  to 
measurement  on  plan,  328  ft.  6  in.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  Byland  Abbey  was  almost  precisely  the 
same  length  as  Beverley  Minster  (334  ft.).  In 
fact,  it  is  placed  twenty-sixth  by  Lord  Grimthorpe 
in  point  of  size  in  his  table  of  English  churches. 
It  was  also  the  largest  Cistercian  church  in  the 
country  built  in  accordance  with  a  single  design. 
It  exhibits,  however,a  number  of  departures  from 
the  orthodox  Cistercian  plan,  e.g.  in  the  length  of 
its  nave  ;  in  its  transverse  arch  at  the  E.  of  the  choir  ; 
and  in  its  possession  of  a  W,  aisle  to  the  transepts. 
There  are  very  few  churches  in  the  kingdom — and  to 
this  the  cathedrals  of  Durham  and  Canterbury  are  no 
exception — in  which  we  find  this  addition — perhaps 
purely  ornamental — of  a  western  aisle  to  the  tran- 
sept. Byland,  again,  possesses  a  triforium,  another 
unusual  feature  in  the  earlier  churches  of  the  order. 
It   is   melancholy    to    turn    from    these    details    of 
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ground  plan  to  consider  the  scanty  existing  remains 
of  this  once  magnificent  building.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  beautiful  W.  front,  and  with  the  further 
exception  of  a  considerable  fragment  at  the  end  of 
the  S.  transept,  little  now  remains  except  the  outer 
walls  of  the  N.  aisle  of  the  nave,  of  the  aisles  of 
the  N.  transept,  of  the  chancel  aisles,  and  of  the  E. 
aisle  of  the  S.  transept.  The  end  of  the  N.  tran- 
sept also  remains  to  about  the  same  height  as  the 
wall  of  the  aisle.  The  area  enclosed  within  this 
poor,  broken  shell  is  a  grass-grown  rubbish  heap  of 
unexcavated  fragments.^  Most  of  the  bases  of  the 
arcades  are  hidden,  but  a  few  are  exposed,  and 
may  easily  be  studied,  on  the  W.  of  the  S.  tran- 
sept. The  end  of  this  transept  is  also  remark- 
able as  preserving  the  elevation  of  the  church, 
including  triforium  and  clerestory ;  though  it  must 
not  of  course  be  too  hastily  concluded  that  the 
design  here  displayed  was  adopted  without  modifi- 
cation in  the  other  parts  of  the  building.  The 
church  as  a  whole  is  a  beautiful  example  of  light 
and  graceful  Trans.,  just  at  the  point  when  that 
style  was  finally  developing  into  definite  E.E. 
The  W.  front  still  ranks  high,  for  its  beauty  and 
extent,  even  among  the  beautiful  ruins  of  Yorkshire. 
The  centre  consists  of  three  stages,  the  lowest  of 
which  is  occupied  by  a  trefoiled-headed  doorway. 
The  capitals  of  this  are  plain  on  the  S.,  but  foliated 
to  the  N.  The  second  stage  is  occupied  by  three 
tall  lancets,  and  a  blind  arcade  of  pointed  arches. 
The  third  comprises  the  lower  half  of  a  broken 
circular  window,  the  diameter  of  which  is  given  by 
Mr  Walbran  at  26  ft.      It  is  therefore  "  probably 

^  A  plan  was  set  on   foot,  c.   1876,  for  a   systematic 
exploration,  but  little  appears  to  have  been  done. 
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as  large  as  any  coeval  specimen  of  its  kind  that  is 
known.  So  far  as  I  can  observe  there  have  been 
no  mullions  or  spokes  connected  with  the  portions 
of  the  lower  half  that  remains.  May  it  have  been 
that  the  glass  was  enclosed  in  a  wooden  rim  or 
frame  .  .  .  and  that  there  were  radiating  spokes 
attached  to  it  of  the  same  material?'*  (p.  228). 
On  either  side  of  this  centre  are  two  lower  wings, 
constituting  the  ends  of  the  aisles,  of  a  slightly 
varying  design.  That  to  the  N.  has  a  clearly 
pointed  doorway,  with  a  space  of  blank  wall  on  the 
top.  That  to  the  S.  has  a  more  obtuse-headed 
entrance — Mr  Walbran  pronounces  it  round,  but 
the  point  is  open  to  question — with  a  decidedly 
circular  headed  window  above  it,  similar  to,  though 
smaller  than,  those  that  occur  in  the  aisles.  Mr 
Walbran  concludes  that  this  wing  is  the  oldest 
portion  of  the  W.  facade.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  typical  dog  tooth  ornament  is  found  on  all  the 
doorways  and  windows  of  this  front  except  on  the 
entrance  to  the  S.  aisle.  There  can  be  no  hesita- 
tion in  pronouncing  the  front  as  a  whole  an  example 
of  fine  E.E.  That  it  has  formerly  possessed  a 
Galilee,  or  narthex,  is  suggested  by  the  existence 
of  corbels,  and  confirmed  by  the  will  of  a  certain 
William  Tirplady  (d.  1426),  who  expressly 
desired  that  his  body  should  be  buried  in  the 
Galilee  of  St  Mary's  at  Byland  (p.  228).  In 
this  respect,  and  in  some  other  peculiarities.  By- 
land  has  been  compared  with  the  parish  church  of 
Melton  Mowbray,  in  Leicestershire,  for  portions 
of  which  we  are  possibly  indebted  to  a  later  Roger 
de  Mowbray  (VIII.  A.S.S.R.  176). 

The  conventual  buildings  were  to  the  S.  of  the 
church,    but    of  these    there    remain    only    traces. 
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The  great  cloister,  however,  is  stated  to  have 
been  roughly  145  ft.  square — **  a  proportion  so 
unusually  large  as  to  exceed  that  of  any  other 
Cistercian  house  in  Yorkshire,  perhaps  even  in 
the  kingdom"  (p.  232).  The  chapter-house 
was  placed  on  the  E.  of  the  court,  and  was 
separated  only  by  a  vestry  from  the  great  S. 
transept  of  the  church.  Here,  according  to  a 
Latin  history  inserted  in  the  Register  of  New- 
burgh  Priory,^  was  buried  the  founder,  Roger  de 
Mowbray,  "  in  muro  capituli  ex  parte  australi  juxta 
matrem  suam  Gundredam."  Another  account, 
perhaps  of  higher  authority,  states  that  he  died  in 
the  Holy  Land  and  "  sepultus  est  apud  Sures  " 
(Mr  Walbran  suggests,  in  Syria).  The  putative 
bones  of  Roger  de  Mowbray  were  dug  up  in  18 19, 
and  removed  by  Mr  Martin  Stapylton  to  Myton — 
it  is  said  in  a  big  basket  under  the  box  seat  of  his 
carriage — and  buried  there  in  the  churchyard.  It 
is  further  stated  that  the  remains  have  since  been 
brought  back  and  reinterred  in  the  chapter-house. 
This  is,  however,  more  doubtful  (XXIV.  Ant. 
186).  Anyhow,  these  remains  cannot  have  been 
those  of  Roger  de  Mowbray,  if  Mr  Walbran  is 
correct  in  stating  that  they  were  discovered  in  the 
N.W.  part  of  the  chapter-house  (p.  234).  On 
the  site  of  the  chapter-house  may  now  be  seen  a 
railed-in  grave-slab  engraved  with  a  crozier.  This, 
we  suspect,  is  the  monument  formerly  to  the  N.  of 
the  tower,  and  sometimes  attributed  to  Robert  de 
Helmsley,  who  was  elected  abbot  in  1370.  The 
road  to  Oldstead  is  crossed  by  a  fine  old  gateway 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  bulk  of  the  ruins. 

^  Printed  in  Dugdale's  Monasticon  VI.  Part  I.  320 
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The  Battle  of  Byland  was  probably  fought  on 
Oldstead  Bank,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
N.W.  of  the  abbey  (VIII.  Y.A.J.  475).  Edward 
II.  had  led  down  an  army  to  Scotland  in  the  hope 
of  retrieving  the  catastrophe  of  Bannockburn,  but 
the  Scots,  while  declining  open  battle,  had  left  the 
unhappy  English  to  perish  by  dysentery  and  starva- 
tion. At  length,  when  Edward  recrossed  the 
border,  Bruce  emerged  from  his  hiding-places  and 
hung  upon  his  rear.  The  two  armies  finally  came 
into  conflict  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Byland  Abbey  on  October  14,  1322.  The 
English  were  utterly  routed ;  and  Edward  him- 
self, who  was  dining  at  the  time  with  the  abbot 
of  Byland,  or  the  abbot  of  Rievaulx — it  is  not 
certain  which — escaped  only  by  precipitate  flight, 
leaving  behind  him  his  treasure  and  jewels,  which 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots.  The  abbeys  of 
Byland  and  Rievaulx  were  sacked,  though  the 
fabrics  themselves  were  spared.  On  the  descent 
of  the  lane  from  Hamhkdon  to  Oldstead  is  the  place 
still  known  as  Scots  Corner,  and  this  is  supposed  to 
be  the  solitary  existing  relic  of  the  fight.  We 
believe,  however,  that  in  former  times  this  lane  was 
frequented  by  Scottish  dealers  who  drove  down 
their  cattle  into  England.  This  suggests  an  alter- 
native explanation  of  the  name — less  romantic,  and 
perhaps  less  plausible. 

Old  Byland  (4J  m.  W.  oi  Helm  sky)  is  prettily 
placed  on  the  edge  of  one  of  those  numerous  and 
frequently  beautiful  ravines  that  penetrate  the 
southern  plateau  of  the  Hamhledon  Hills  in  the 
direction  of  the  valley  of  the  Rye.  This  was  one 
of  the  many  halting  places  of  those  wandering 
monks   from    Furness  Abbey,  who   finally   settled 
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down,  in  1 177,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Byland 
Abbey.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  from  the  Latin 
narrative  of  their  third  abbot,  Philip,  that  their 
temporary  house  was  at  Old  Byland  village — or,  as 
it  seems  then  to  have  been  called,  Byland-on-the- 
Moor.  It  is  stated,  on  the  contrary,  that  Roger 
de  Mowbray  wished  the  monks  to  have  the  same 
easement  of  water  on  the  S.  of  the  Rye^  as  the 
monks  of  Rievaulx  already  enjoyed  upon  the  N. 
This  anyhow  involves  a  mistake,  for  the  Rye  at 
this  point  flows  N.  and  S.,  but  the  inference  is 
reasonably  clear.  It  is  stated,  again,  that  the  two 
abbeys  were  so  near  together  that  the  bells  of  the 
one  could  constantly  be  heard  by  the  other — a  state 
of  things  that  the  monkish  chronicler  severely 
condemns  as  indecent.  From  all  this  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Old  Byland  Abbey  was  nearer 
Rievaulx  than  is  the  present  village.  Anyhow  the 
monks  resumed  their  wandering  after  staying  here 
four  or  five  years,  and  their  monastery  was  reduced 
to  a  grange. 

Old  Byland  church  [open)  is  a  primitive  struc- 
ture, with  a  plain  Norm,  chancel  arch  smothered  in 
yellow  wash.  On  the  S.  of  the  chancel  is  a 
blocked  priest's  door,  with  traces  of  a  more  ancient 
door,  with  a  circular  head,  above  it.  Probably  the 
whole  core  of  the  building  is  Norm.,  but  the  windows 
are  mostly  Perp.  insertions.  The  circular  font,  on 
a  circular  base,  is  probably  also  Norm.  The  squat 
little  tower  is  a  curiosity,  for  it  is  not  as  high  as  the 
roof  tree  of  the  nave.  On  each  side  of  the  door 
are  a  couple  of  dragons  and  a  couple  of  Norm, 
capitals  —  obviously  fragments  of  some  earlier 
structure,  for  the  tower  itself  is  comparatively 
recent.     Also  built  into  the  E.  wall  of  the  tower 
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is  an  inscribed  Sax.  sun-dial.  The  inscription  is 
inverted  and  now  difficult  to  read.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Rev.  D.  H.  Haigh  in  1846,  but 
he  did  not  succeed  in  deciphering  it  correctly  till 
1870:  SUMARLE0AN  HUSCARL  ME 
FECIT.  "  Suniarlethan "  is  either  a  genitive 
or  dative.  If  the  former,  the  inscription  reads  : 
**  The  huscarl  of  Sumarlethi  made  me "  ;  if  the 
latter:  "Huscarl  (a  proper  name)  made  me  for 
Sumarlethi."  It  is  supposed  not  to  be  older  than 
the  9th  century,  and  it  probably  belongs  to  that 
period  (V. Y.A.J.  141). 

Calvey  (1599  ft.)  (6  m.  N.  of  Redmire)  is  a 
picturesque  hill  at  the  junction  of  Arkendale  and 
Sivaledale.  The  name  is  perhaps  connected  with 
that  of  the  two  W.  Riding  "Calfs,"  near  Sedbergh 
and  Dent  respectively.  Ln  Jeffrey's  Map  it  appears 
as  "  Cover." 

Cam  Fell  (6  m.  S.W.  of  Halves)  is  only 
partly  in  the  N.  Riding,  the  boundary  line  of 
which  lies  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  summit.  The 
hill  (183 1  feet)  for  some  reason  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion greater  than  that  of  many  of  its  neighbours, 
though  lower  and  less  striking  in  outline.  Thus 
we  find  it  marked  in  Saxton's  Map  of  Yorkshire 
(1579),  though  Michlefell  and  Whernside  in 
Ingleton  Fells  are  omitted.  Possibly  it  owed 
part  of  its  reputation  to  its  mention  in  Jackson's 
"  Flodden  Field  "  :— 

"  And  all  who  climb  to  mountain  Cam, 
Whose  crown  from  frost  is  seldom  free." 

Carlton  Husthwaite  (ij  m.  N.W.  of  Husth- 
nva'tte  Gate)  possesses  what  is  rare  in  Yorkshire — 
an  old  thatched  cottage  with  timber  framing.     The 
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Perp.  chapel  has  a  pulpit,  with  a  sounding  board 
dated  1678,  and  inscribed  "Feed  my  Lambes." 
The  pews  in  the  nave  are  probably  coeval. 
There  is  no  chancel  arch. 

Carlton-in-Cleveland  (ij  m.  S.E.  of  Sexhoiv), 
A  new  church  was  built,  c.  1897,  from  designs  by 
Mr  Temple  More.  The  tower,  as  at  Atnderhy, 
is  placed  inside  the  nave  ;  and  the  treatment  of  its 
lower  stage  is  singularly  bold  and  effective. 
Beneath  the  W.  window  is  a  "prayer-window,*' 
fitted  with  shutters.  In  the  churchyard,  on  the 
S.,  are  the  base  and  stump  of  a  cross.  It  is  some- 
times claimed  as  Sax.,  but  all  distinguishing  features 
have  gone.  The  old  village  maypole  has  also 
disappeared.  To  the  S.  is  the  bold  eminence  of 
Carlton  Bank. 

Carperby  (J  m.  N.  of  Aysgarth),  though 
pleasantly  placed  almost  in  the  centre  of  Wensleydale, 
possesses  in  itself  nothing  remarkable  except  an  old 
village  cross. 

CASTLE  HOWARD  (2I  m.  S.E.).  The 
N.  Riding  is  not  rich  in  conventional  show-places 
open  to  the  public,  and  Castle  Howard  (Earl  of 
Carlisle)  is  perhaps  the  only  example.  The  site 
was  formerly  occupied  by  the  Castle  of  Hinder- 
skelpe,  "  a  fair  Quadrant  of  Stone  having  4  Toures 
buildid  Castelle  Hke,  but  it  is  no  ample  Thing " 
(Lei.  Itin.  I.  66).  It  originally  belonged  to  the 
Greystokes,  from  whom  it  passed  in  succession,  by 
the  marriage  of  heiresses,  to  the  Dacres  [c.  1507) 
and  its  present  possessors,  the  Howards  (i577)* 
The  old  castle  was  burnt  down,  and  the  present 
imposing  mansion  erected  in  its  place  between  1701 
and  17 14  by  the  architect-poet  Vanbrugh  (1664- 
1726).     Castle    Howard    is    the    earliest    of    his 
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principal  works,  and  "  remains,  in  spite  of  incon- 
gruous additions,  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the 
Corinthian  renaissance  in  England"  (D.N.B.). 
Vanbrugh  was  possessed  by  *'  a  passion  for  size 
amounting  to  megalomania,"  a  characteristic  satir- 
ised in  the  famous  epitaph  : — 

**  Lie  heavy  on  him  earth,  for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee." 

The  writer  has  endeavoured — but  endeavoured 
unsuccessfully — to  visit  Castle  Howard  on  three 
several  occasions.  He  must,  therefore,  content 
himself  with  the  following  short  summary  of  the  best 
of  the  pictures,  compiled  from  Waagen's  "  Art 
Treasures  in  Great  Britain,"  III.  317-332. 
"  The  chief  strength  of  the  collection  lies  in 
capital  works  of  the  Carracci  and  their  scholars,  as 
well  as  in  Flemish  pictures  of  the  time  of 
Rubens." 

I.  Gerard  Honthorst.     The  Finding  of  Moses. 

II.  Vandyck.  Portrait  of  Frans  Snyders,  the 
painter.  "...  one  of  the  very  finest  portraits 
by  Vandyck,  and  entitled  to  rank  with  the  most 
celebrated  portraits  by  Raphael,  Titian,  or 
Holbein." 

III.  Rubens,  (i)  The  Daughter  of  Herod ias. 
(2)  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel.  "One 
of  the  finest  [portraits]  that  Rubens  ever  painted." 

IV.  Giovanni  Bellini.      The  Circumcision. 

V.  Lodovico  Carracci.      The  Entombment. 

VI.  Annibale  Carracci.  The  Three  Marys. 
"  This  picture  is  justly  entitled  to  its  high  reputa- 
tion ;  for  the  feeling  is  more  profound,  and  the 
pathos    more    noble,   than    usually    found    in    the 
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VII.  Tintoretto.  (i)  Sacrifice  of  Isaac. 
(2)  The  Temptation.  (3)  The  Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds. 

VIII.  Mabuse.  The  Adoration  of  the  Kings. 
'* .   .  .  Not  only  the  masterpiece  of  this  painter  but 

.  .  also  one  of  the  most  admirable  specimens  of 
the  whole  early  Netherlandish  school." 

IX.  Janet.  Catherine  de  Medicis,  Consort  of 
King  Henry  II.,  with  her  children.  "A  more 
important  picture  of  this,  the  best  French  portrait- 
painter    of    that  age,   than  any    that  the    Louvre 


X.  Francesco  Primaticcio.  Penelope  and 
Ulysses.  "...  the  most  important  work  that  I 
have  yet  seen  by  this  master." 

XL  Reynolds.  Portrait  of  Omai,  the  native 
of  Otaheite,  brought  to  England  by  Captain  Cook. 
** .   .  .  one  of  the  finest  pictures  of  the  master." 

XII.  Sir  Anthony  More.  Queen  Mary, 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII. 

XIII.  Sir  Peter  Lely.  James  II.,  as  Duke  of 
York. 

XIV.  Canaletto.  Venice.  "...  in  every 
respect  one  of  the  best  works  of  this  master." 

XV.  Domenichino.  St  John  the  Evangelist. 
"...  one  of  the  most  indisputable  and  admirable 
pictures  by  Domenichino  existing." 

XVI.  Carlo  Veneziano.      Death  of  the  Virgin. 

XVII.  Perino  del  Vaga.  The  Holy  Family. 
"Without  religious  feeling;  but  carefully  and 
thoroughly  painted." 

There  is  also  a  fine  collection  of  ancient  vases 
and  sculpture.  Of  the  former,  according  to  Dr 
Waagen,  the  most  important  is  the  attempted 
burning  of  Alcmene   by  Amphitryon,  as   punish- 
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ment  for  her  accidental  infidelity.  The  fire,  how- 
ever, is  extinguished  by  direction  of  Zeus.  The 
painting  is  by  Python,  and  represents  an  episode  in 
the  life  of  Alcmene  of  which  apparently  there  is  no 
written  record.  The  figures  are  indicated  by 
name.  "  I  conjecture  that  this  version,  which  is 
much  finer  and  more  interesting  than  the  usual  one, 
constituted  the  catastrophe  in  those  pieces  in  which 
the  Greek  tragedians  treated  the  story  of  Alcmena, 
though  the  clumsy  forms  ...  on  this  vase  seem 
rather  to  indicate  the  direct  imitation  of  the  scene 
in  a  comedy." 

Castleton  possesses  little  interest,  except  for  its 
beautiful  situation  on  the  northern  extremity  of 
Castleton  Rigg,  overlooking  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Esk.  It  is,  however,  a  quaint  and  old  world 
village,  immediately  on  the  edge  of  tht  wild  Cleve- 
land moors,  which  actually  adjoin  it  on  the  W. 
The  walk  hence  over  the  hills  to  Kirkby  Moorside 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire.  The 
ancient  castle  of  the  Bruces,  who  appear  as  holders 
of  land  here  soon  after  1087,  stood  on  the  crest  of 
the  brow  to  the  E.  of  the  village,  on  the  ascent  of 
the  road  from  the  railway  station.  Castleton  is  the 
principal  village  in  Danhy  parish. 

CattarICK  ( I J  m.  S.  of  Cattarick  Bridge), 
though  declined  from  its  former  estate,  bears  signs 
of  its  vanished  greatness  in  the  days  when  it  was 
an  important  posting-station  on  one  of  the  great 
highways  to  the  N.  Yet  the  history  of  Cattarick 
pierces  back  deeper  into  the  past  than  the  stirring 
times  of  the  "  road " — deeper  by  far  than  its 
neighbour  Richmond — even  as  deep  as  York  itself. 
There  is  no  doubt,  in  fact,  that  near  here  was  the 
site  of  the  Roman  city  of  Cataracton'ium,  which  is 
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given  as  24  m.  from  Isur'ium  (Borough  Bridge)  in 
the  first  Antonine  Itinerary;  as  13  m.  from 
Lavatrae  in  the  second.  It  is  possible  even  that 
the  place  was  the  site  of  Caer  Caratauc,  which  is 
one  of  the  twenty-eight  British  cities  marshalled 
by  the  historian  Nennius,  and  is  placed  by  him 
immediately  after  Caer  Ebrauc  (York)  (Cap. 
LXVII.).  Caer  Caratauc,  however,  is  sometimes 
located  in  Shropshire.  If  the  identification  of 
Caer  Caratauc  with  Cataracionium  be  correct, 
the  latter  is  plainly  a  Latinised  form  of  the 
earlier  British  name,  just  as  Eboracum  is  modelled 
on  the  British  Caer  Ebrauc.  Caratauc,  itself,  has 
been  connected  with  the  British  hero  Caradoc, 
better  known  by  his  Latinised  name  of  Carac- 
tacus.  It  is  a  grave  objection  that  Caradoc,  so  far 
as  we  know,  only  came  into  the  territory  of  the 
Brigantes,  where  he  was  betrayed  by  Cartismandua, 
as  a  fugitive  after  his  final  defeat  in  Shropshire 
[c.  50)  (Tacitus  XII.  cc.  31-40).  It  is  possible, 
of  course,  that  the  place  was  subsequently  so  called 
in  honour  of  the  national  hero.  Camden,  how- 
ever, derives  Cataractonium  from  some  cataract  in 
the  Swale,  relying  on  an  alternative  reading  of  Bede 
(II.  xiv.  2  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.  166  B.),  "  Vicum 
juxta  Cataractam,"  which  he  renders  "the  town 
by  the  cataract."  Even,  however,  if  the  reading 
be  correct,  it  is  much  more  natural  to  translate  the 
passage  "a  village  near  Cataracta."  There  is  no 
fall  on  the  Swale  nearer  than  Richmond,  and 
even  that  is  insignificant.  Phillips  suggests 
"  Cathair-righ " — the  fortified  or  royal  city  (p. 
54).  Anyhow  Cataractonium,  whatever  the 
derivation  of  its  name,  was  a  place  of  much  im- 
portance.    Ptolemy  tells  us  that  the  twenty-fourth 
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parallel  was  described  through  Cattarick  ("/patera/ 
bia  y.aroxjpa'/Xovio-j''^  i^Syntaxis  Mathematicae,  II.). 
It  was  somewhere  near  here  that  Paulinus  baptised 
in  the  Swale  c.  627  (Bede,  II.  14),  and  James  the 
Deacon  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  (II.  20).  It 
is  even  suggested  by  two  passages  in  Simeon  of 
Durham  that  the  Northumbrian  kings  had  a  palace 
here.  Thus  we  learn  (Mon.  Hist.  Brit.  663  A.) 
that  Ethel wald  received  Queen  Etheldrytham  here 
in  762,  and  Queen  Elfledam,  the  daughter  of  OfFa, 
King  of  Mercia,  in  792  [lb.  667  E.).  Twenty- 
three  years  previously  the  town  had  been  burnt  by 
a  certain  Earnredus,  "  tyrannus,"  who  later  in  the 
year  was  burnt  himself  by  the  judgment  of  God 
[lb.  663  E.). 

The  site  of  Cataractonium  was  not  exactly  that 
of  the  modern  Cattarick,  but  lay  slightly  to  the 
N.W.,  at  the  place  called  Brough,  and  somewhat 
to  the  W.  of  the  Watling  Street.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  camp  are  given  by  Phillips  (p.  54)  at 
240  yds.  by  175  yds.,  including  an  area  of  about 
9  acres.  Part  of  the  E.  wall  was  laid  open  by  the 
late  Sir  W.  Lawson. 

The  church  stands  rather  above  the  village,  from 
which  it  is  reached  by  narrow  "  wynds.''  The 
building  is  wholly  Perp.,  and  was  mostly  erected 
c.  1 41 2.  The  contract,  in  fact,  is  still  in  exist- 
ence ;  and  from  it  we  learn  that  the  name  of  the 
mason  was  "Richard  of  Cracall  "  (Crakehall), 
and  that  the  stipulated  payment  was  170  marks 
and  a  mason's  gown — a  sum  computed  by  Canon 
Raine  at  about  ;^684  of  present  money  ;  by  Mr 
H.  Speight  at  about  /"noo  (p.  132).  Notice: 
(i)  Three  sedilia  in  the  chancel,  with  a  piscina 
under  an  ogee  arch,  and  a  similar  arch  beside  it. 
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(2)  Perp.  screens  to  the  N.  and  S.  chapels  of  the 
chancel.  (3)  Aumbrey  in  the  S.  chancel  chapel. 
(4)  Piscinas  at  the  E.  end  of  the  N.  and  S. 
aisles  of  the  nave.  The  presence  of  these  piscinas 
seems  to  suggest  that  the  two  chancel  chapels  are 
of  later  date  than  the  aisles  to  which  they  are 
joined.  Two  chantries  are  known  to  have 
existed  in  the  church  —  one  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin,  and  founded  by  William  Burgh  ;  the  other 
founded  by  William  Burgh  and  Richard  Swaldale, 
and  dedicated  to  St  James.  (5)  Wall  niche  in 
the  S.  aisle  exhibiting  the  arms  of  (a)  Scrope  of 
Masham ;  [b)  Urswick  ;  (<:)  Scrope  of  Masham 
impaled  with  Urswick.  Inside  is  the  recumbent 
figure  of  a  knight  in  plate  armour,  with  the  legs 
broken  off  below  the  knees.  This  is  supposed  to 
represent  Sir  Walter  de  Urswick,  who  fought  at 
Navarre  (1367).  (6)  In  the  N.  aisle  of  the 
nave — two  empty  niches  under  ogee  canopies.  (7) 
Old  marble  font  with  the  following  arms : — 
Fitzhugh,  Scrope  of  Masham,  Neville  or  Clair- 
vaux,  and  four  others.  Round  the  shaft  run  the 
words  CLAR  FON  (  =  clear  fountain).  (8)  In  the 
N.  chancel  chapel — slab  with  Neville,  or  Clairvaux, 
and  an  empty  matrix.  Two  of  the  corners  are 
hidden.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  brass  of  John 
Burgh  (d.  1 41 2)  and  Catherine  his  wife.  (9)  On 
the  N.  of  the  chancel — wall  tablet  to  Mich. 
Syddal  (d.  1658),  Vicar,  who  founded  by  his 
will  a  hospital  and  free  school  at  Cattarick  :  — 

"  Is  decies  quinos  nondum  numeraverat  annos, 
Cum  tulit  (Ah  !  animam)  ptysis  iniqua  suam." 

(10)  Stoup  in  the  S.  porch,      (u)  Arms  in  the 
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front    of    the    S.    porch  :     (^) ;     (^b) 

Aske  ;  (c)  Burgh.  At  Cattarick  is  buried  that 
strange  itinerant,  Captain  Richard  Braithwaite  (d. 
1673),  whose  doggerel  Latin  verses  are  pro- 
nounced by  Southey  *'  the  best  pieces  of  rhymed 
Latin  in  modern  Hterature."  Dr  Whitaker  dis- 
misses "  Drunken  Barnaby  "  with  curt  severity 
(Craven,  18):  "The  very  name  which  he  has 
assumed  is  equally  offensive  to  delicacy  and 
virtue."  He  was  probably  born  at  Burneside 
Hall,  in  Westmoreland,  in   1588. 

From  Cattarick  village  it  is  about  a  mile  to  the 
N.,  passing  on  the  left  the  Cattarick  race-ground, 
to  the  Sivale  at  Cattarick  Bridge.  The  river  at 
this  point  preserves  the  character  and  impetuosity 
of  a  mountain  stream,  and  has  not  yet  degenerated 
to  that  ineffable  dulness  that  awaits  it  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Topcliffe  and  Myton.  There  is  a 
pretty  peep  in  the  distance  of  the  keep  of  Rich- 
mond castle.  The  bridge  was  built  in  1422-25, 
and  the  contract  provided  that  it  "  salle  be  made 
sufficiant  [and  warjkmanly  in  mason  craft  acord- 
and  in  substance  to  Barnacastelle  brigge "  (III. 
N.  R.  Recs.  33).  It  consists  of  four  segmental 
arches,  though  the  river  at  ordinary  seasons  flows 
through  only  three,  and  has  since  been  widened 
towards  the  E.  There  was  formerly  a  chapel  of 
St  Anne  at  the  S.  end  of  the  bridge.  (Gent. 
Mag,  1829,  I.  393). 

Cattarick  Bridge  is  a  station  on  the  line  from 
Eryholme  Junction  to  Richmond. 

Cawthorne  (4  m.  N.E.  of  Sinnington)  is  of 
interest  only  for  its  four  Roman  camps,  which,  "  in 
beauty  and  regularity,  may  vie  with  any  in  Britain." 
They  occupy  the  extreme  brow  of  a  hill  that  drops 
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steeply  to  the  N.,  and  are  on  the  Roman  road 
running  over  the  moors  towards  Goathland,  If 
this  road  be  the  loth  Iter  of  Antonine,  Malton  is 
no  doubt  Derventio,  and  Cawthorne  De/govitia,  but 
the  identification  is  doubtful.  The  three  camps  to 
the  E.  are  thickly  planted,  and  this  renders  their 
examination  difficult ;  the  one  to  the  W.  is  sur- 
rounded by  trees,  but  clear  in  its  area — circum- 
stances that  enable  us  to  grasp  its  dimensions  at 
a  glance.  A  plan  of  these  camps  is  given  by 
Young,  together  with  a  very  clear  and  detailed 
description  (II.  693-698).  (^)  The  one  to  the 
W.  (400' X  360')  is  square,  with  a  double  fosse 
and  gates  to  the  S.,  E.  and  W.  To  the  E.  is  a 
camp  (^)  of  almost  oval  form  (r.  850'  x  320'),  with 
a  weak  single  ditch  and  three  gates  to  the  E. 
Again  to  the  E.  is  (r)  a  second  square  camp 
560'  X  550'),  with  a  single,  but  very  strong,  fosse, 
and  a  gate  at  each  point  of  the  compass.  Adjoin- 
ing this  on  the  E. — one  side  of  the  two  camps  is 
common  to  both — is  a  second  irregularly  shaped 
camp  (d),  enclosed  by  a  weak  single  ditch,  and 
with  gates  to  the  N.,  S.  and  W.  It  is  supposed 
that  all  these  camps  were  castra  aesttva^  but  that 
whilst  a  and  c  were  permanent  (^castra  staiiva), 
b  and  d  were  perhaps  only  temporary  and  intended 
for  allies,  b,  c  and  d  have  a  form  of  gateway 
found  elsewhere  in  Britain  only  at  Strathearn,  in 
Scotland,  and  supposed  by  General  Roy  to  indicate 
the  work  of  the  ninth  legion  ("  Military  Anti- 
quities," 65). 

Cayton  church  has  a  good  Norm.  S.  door,  with 
three  orders  of  zigzag.  Inside  is  a  nave  arcade 
(N.)  of  two  early  Norm,  arches,  with  heavy 
cushion    capitals.       The   rude   circular  font,  on  a 
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modern   pedestal,   is   probably   of  the    same    date. 
The  low  tower  is  Perp. 

Chop  Yat  (5  m.  S.E.  of  Stokesley)  consists  of 
a  handful  of  houses  on  the  road  from  Helmsley  to 
Stokesley^  and  is  a  convenient  centre,  for  those  who 
do  not  mind  country  accommodation  and  country 
fare,  for  exploring  Bilsdale,  A  number  of  delight- 
ful walks  may  be  taken  in  numerous  directions,  e.g, 
to  Car/ton-in- Cleveland  (5 J  m.)  by  the  pass  at  the 
head  of  Raisedale  ;  over  the  moors  to  Scugdale  and 
IVhorlton  (61  m.)  ;  to  Stokesley  by  a  variety  of 
moorland  tracks ;  and  to  the  head  of  the  Ingleby 
Greenhoive  incline.  On  the  way  to  the  latter  the 
writer  once  discovered  an  ancient  paved  "  causey," 
almost  obliterated  by  the  growth  of  the  heather. 
The  old  ordnance  survey  marks  a  group  of  Bride- 
stones  at  a  point  a  short  two  miles  to  the  S.E. — 
whether  natural  or  not,  we  cannot  say.  "  Yat "  is 
honest  Yorkshire  for  a  "  gate,"  but  the  ordnance 
surveyors  have  adopted  Chop  Gate,  and  the  old 
name  is  being  driven  from  the  field.  We  are  glad 
to  put  it  on  record  before  it  has  quite  disappeared. 

CUashy  (3I  m.  N.W.  of  Croft),  The  church 
has  been  rebuilt.  Here  was  the  birthplace  of  Dr 
John  Robinson  (1650-1723),  Bishop  of  London, 
who  is  said  to  have  built  the  present  parsonage 
(D.N.B.). 

Cleveland  is  a  very  ancient  division  in  the 
N.E.  corner  of  Yorkshire.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Tees,  from  a  point  a  little  to  the  W.  of 
Yarm  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Redcar^  and 
thence  by  the  coast-line  to  Sandsendy  near  Whitby  ; 
on  the  S.  by  the  "heaven-water"  line  of  the  long 
central  axis  of  moorland  hills  running  from  Ingleby 
Arnclijfe  \.o  the  Wheeldale  moors;  and  on  the   E. 
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and  W.  by  more  artificial  limits.  The  area  thus 
mapped  out  is  precisely  co-extensive  with  the 
wapentake  of  Langbaurgh,  and  has  been  again 
divided  by  Nature  into  two  great  sub-divisions — 
a  mountainous  and  moorland  portion  to  the  E., 
which  is  watered  by  the  Esh  and  its  tributaries,  and 
by  a  number  of  smaller  streams  flowing  northward 
to  the  sea  ;  and  a  considerably  smaller  portion  to 
the  W.,  which  is  level  plain,  and  is  watered  by  the 
Leven,  It  is  the  larger  and  more  hilly  division, 
however,  that  has  given  the  district  its  name 
(  =  clifF-land),  which  appears,  according  to  Canon 
Atkinson  (Cleveland,  2),  as  early  as  the  "Saga 
of  Harold  Hardraga  "  :  "  Kom  Haralldr  konung 
thar  fyrst  ath  Einglande  er  Kliflond."  ("  King 
Harold  made  the  coast  of  England  first  at  the  part 
which  is  called  Cleveland.").  The  name,  in  fact, 
is  probably  due  to  the  long  line  of  sea-cliffs  pre- 
sented on  the  N.  to  the  gaze  of  approaching  Danish 
invaders.  Cleveland,  so  far  as  the  writer  can 
discover,  is  never  mentioned  by  name  by  Leland, 
but  Camden  writes  of  "  Cliveland  so  named  as  it 
should  seem  by  the  hills  which  we  call  cliffs ; 
ridges  of  mountainous  hills  being  interspersed  here- 
abouts at  whose  foot  is  a  fruitful  champain  country." 
Drayton  (Polyolbion,  Song  XXVH.)  pays  Cleve- 
land a  handsome  compliment,  making  the  North 
Riding  boast  of  it : — 

"  Which  if  she  were  not  here  confined  thus  in  me, 
A  shire  even  of  herself  might  well  be  said  to  be." 

The  flat  part  of  Cleveland  is  dull,  except  for  the 
prospect  of  distant  hills  ;  but  the  moorland  half  and 
the  coast  constitute  one  of  the  wildest  and  most 
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romantic  districts  in  the  kingdom.  Its  two  ancient 
industries  of  jet-digging  and  alum-burning — 

"  The  rocks  by  Moul-grave  too  my  glories  forth  to  set 
Out  of  their  crany'd  cleves  can  give  you  perfect  jet  " — 

are  now  apparently  quite  extinct,  but  an  enormous 
iron  trade  has  been  developed  almost  within  the  last 
fifty  years.  Happily  the  operations  of  this  are 
confined  to  a  very  small  corner  of  the  district,  and 
Cleveland  has  suffered  very  little  from  the  un- 
picturesque  concomitants  of  modern  industrialism. 
It  is,  in  short,  a  wild  and  secluded  region  of 
characteristic  speech,  old  world  manners,  and 
strange  and  lingering  superstitions,  many  of  which 
are  preserved  and  illustrated  in  a  delightful  book — 
the  late  Canon  Atkinson's  "  Forty  years  in  a  Moor- 
land Parish."  Cleveland,  with  the  adjoining 
country  to  the  S.,  is  the  most  interesting  part  of 
Yorkshire  in  point  of  prehistoric  antiquities.  Its 
desolate  moorland  ridges  are  regularly  crossed  by 
lines  of  early  entrenchment,  and  everywhere  dotted 
with  innumerable  barrows,  megaliths,  and  question- 
able "hut-circles"  (Introd.,  p.  20).  Its  mediaeval 
archaeology  is  less  valuable,  though  there  are  ruined 
castles  at  Mulgrave,  K'tlton,  Whorlton  and  Danby, 
and  one  magnificent  fragment  of  a  priory  at  Gu'ts- 
brough.  Its  general  ecclesiology,  however,  is 
deeply  disappointing,  few  districts  in  England 
having  suffered  so  severely  from  the  ravages  of 
the  churchwardenising  madness  of  the  i8th 
century.  Guisbrough^  or  Stokesley,  may  con- 
veniently be  reckoned  as  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
country.  The  writer  does  not  know  v/hether 
the  well-known  folk-lines:  — 
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'*  Cleveland  in  the  clay, 
Bring  in  two  soles  and  carry  one  away  " — 

can  be  traced  higher  than  Gibson's  additions  to 
Camden's  "Britannia"  (1695),  where  they  are 
introduced  as  a  "proverb." 

The  Cleveland  Hills  may  be  loosely  de- 
fined as  that  portion  of  the  N.E.  moors  that  lies 
within  the  limits  of  Cleveland.  This  comprises  the 
northern  slope  of  the  great  central  ridge  that  runs 
eastward  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ingleby  Am- 
cliffe,  past  Scarth  Nick,  Carlton  Bank  (1338  ft. ) , 
Cringle  Moor  (1427  ft.),  Hasty  Bank  (1304  ft.), 
Botton  Howe  (1419  ft.),  and  Shunnor  Howe 
(12 12  ft.),  to  the  valley  of  the  Mirk  Esk  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Goathland,  as  well  as  the  second- 
ary range  of  upland — the  highest  point  of  which  is 
Roseherry  Topping  (  1057  ft.) — that  lies  to  the  N.  of 
the  valley  of  the  Esk,  It  excludes,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  southern  slope  of  the  central  axis,  together 
with  the  long  lateral  ridges  that  run  down  towards 
the  Vale  of  Pickering  between  Bilsdale,  Bransdale, 
Farndale,  and  Rosedale,  and  the  knot  of  moorland 
summits  round  the  head  of  the  Derivent.  It  is 
common,  however,  for  popular  writers  to  confuse 
this  latter  district — more  conveniently  designated 
by  its  ancient  name  of  Blackamore — with  the 
Cleveland  Hills  strictly  so  called.  Thus  Mr 
Arthur  Norway,  in  his  "  Highways  and  Byways 
in  Yorkshire"  (1899),  writes  about  the  crypt  in 
Lastingham  church  as  "  this  catacomb  among  the 
Cleveland  hills"  (p.  121),  when,  in  sober  fact, 
the  nearest  point  of  Cleveland  is  half  a  dozen  miles 
away,  or  more,  to  the  N.  ! 

Cloiighton  is  the  second  station  out   of  Scar- 
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trough,  on  the  coast-line  to  Whitby  and  Salt- 
burn. 

Coatham  [Redcar),  though  technically  a 
separate  place,  is  practically  only  a  western  ex- 
tension of  Redcar.  An  early  description  occurs 
in  Hutton's  "Trip  to  Coatham,"  published 
in    1810. 

Cod  Beck.  The  name  seems  pure  British 
(coed  =  a  wood).  The  beck  rises  among  the 
sombre  moors  between  Black  Hambledon  and  Scug- 
dale,  and  threads  some  very  pretty  glen  scenery  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  Osmotherley  and  Kirkby 
Sigston.  Its  course  thence  is  generally  southward, 
through  Thirsk,  till  its  junction  with  the  Swale 
below  Topcltffe.  It  and  the  JViske  are  the  principal 
tributaries  received  by  the  Swale  in  its  passage 
through  the    Vale  of  Tork. 

Cold  Kirkby  (sh  m.  W.  of  Helmsley).  The 
village  deserves  its  name,  for  its  situation — on  the 
bare  southern  plateau  of  the  Hambledon  Hills — is 
singularly  bleak  and  comfortless.  The  church  was 
rebuilt  at  a  bad  period,  but  contains  an  old  circular 
font  on  an  octagonal  base. 

Common  dale  is  a  primitive  moorland  station  on 
the  railway  from  Battersby  to  Whitby.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  Colmondale  was  the  original  name  of  the 
valley  (LXXXVI.  S.S.  i  n.),  but  any  connection 
with  Colman,  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne  (d.  676), 
appears  to  be  quite  unwarranted. 

Constable  Burton  (|  m.)  is  a  very  small  village 
on  the  banks  of  the  Burton  beck — a  chameleon- 
like stream  that  changes  its  name  for  the  name  of 
almost  every  township  through  which  it  flows ! 
Thus  it  appears  in  rapid  succession  as  the  Bellerby, 
Burton,  Leeming,  Newton  and  Bedale  beck — all 
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in  the  course  of  a  dozen  miles.  Burton  Hall  is  a 
seat  of  the  Wyvilles,  and  the  original  house  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Inigo  Jones  (Whit.  I.  321). 
The  place  must  not  be  confused  with  Burton  Con- 
stable, in  the  E.  Riding. 

Cotherstone  is  noted  for  its  cheeses,  and  was 
formerly  famous  for  Quakers.  An  angle  of  table- 
land to  the  N.  of  the  village,  overlooking  the 
beautiful  meeting  of  the  Balder  and  the  Tees, 
exhibits  a  few  fragments  of  a  castle  of  the  Fitz- 
hughs  of  Ravensavorth.  This  existed  at  least  as 
early  as  c.  1190,  and  was  traditionally  destroyed 
by  the  Scots.  The  modern  church  is  uninterest- 
ing. On  Cotherstone  moor,  about  a  mile  S.  of  the 
village,  and  a  trifle  to  the  W.  of  the  road  to  Bonves, 
is  the  Butterstone,  where  provisions  and  money  are 
said  to  have  been  exchanged  in  a  time  of  pestilence. 
To  the  W.  of  the  village  the  Balder  is  crossed  by 
an  old  ribbed  bridge,  which  has  recently  been 
widened.  Beyond  this,  towards  the  top  of  the 
"bank,"  is  the  pedestal  of  a  cross  in  the  field  to 
the  left.*  Here,  it  is  said,  calves  have  been 
christened  in  contempt  of  the  Sacrament  of  Bap- 
tism. "  Cotherstone,  where  they  christen  calves, 
hopple  lops,i  and  knee-band  spiders." 

Cotter  End  [2^  m.  E.  of  Hanves  Junction), 
though  really  only  the  abrupt  termination  in 
Wensleydale  of  a  long  moorland  ridge  running  N. 
and  S.  between  Mallerstang  on  the  W.  and  Sivalc' 
dale  on  the  E.,  is  one  of  the  boldest  hills  in 
Yorkshire    as    seen    from    the    neighbourhood    of 

1  Hopple  =  to  tie  the  legs  of  a  beast  together  to  keep 
it  from  straying. 

Lop  =  a  jumper,  i.e.  flea,  from  good  old  Yorkshire 
loup  =  tojump. 
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Halves.  The  name  is  not  marked  on  the  one- 
inch  Ordnance  Survey,  but  is  easily  identifiable 
with  Leland's  Coteren,  or  Coterne  Hill:  "All 
the  Toppe  of  Coterne  Hille,"  says  that  quaint  old 
antiquary,  "  and  somewhat  farthar  is  in  Richmond- 
shire  "  ;  and  again,  "the  Hed  of  the  Ure  is  a  Mosse 
about  a  Myle  above  Coteren  Hill"  (///«.  VIII. 
17).  The  old  pack-horse  road  from  Haaves  to 
Kirkby  Stephen  ran  immediately  below  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  and  may  still  be  traced  for  most  of  the 
distance.  The  steep  ascent  commenced  a  little 
beyond  Rigg  House,  but  this  part  has  apparently 
disappeared.  The  famous  Lady  Ann  Clifford, 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  tells  us  in  her  journal  that 
she  crossed  from  Nappa  Hall  to  Pendragon  Castle 
in  1663,  "going  over  Cotter,  which  I  lately 
repaired."  Bishop  Pococke  travelled  the  same 
way  in  175 1,  when  his  guide  guessed  that  "from 
the  top  down  to  the  Ure  [was]  600  yds.,  but 
I  did  not  think  it  so  much."  "  The  prospect 
from  the  top,"  adds  the  Bishop,  "is  the  most 
awful  and  grand  I  ever  beheld."  This  is  the 
only  road  to  Kirkby  Stephen  marked  on  Jeffrey's 
Map  of  Yorkshire  in  1777.  The  new  road  through 
Lunds  into  Mallerstang  was  constructed  at  the 
beginning  of  last  century. 

Cotter  Force  (2  m.  N.W.  of  Haives)  is 
perhaps  the  prettiest  of  the  three  chief  waterfalls  to 
be  visited  from  Hanves.  It  is  reached  by  turning 
in  through  the  stile  on  the  right  immediately  short 
of  Holme  Head  bridge,  on  the  road  from  Haives  to 
Kirkby  Stephen,  and  by  following  the  track  across 
two  or  three  meadows.  The  beck  descends  over  a 
succession  of  steps,  which  widen  out  in  the  fashion 
of  a  fan,  in  the  centre  of  a  limestone  amphitheatre 
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that  is  charmingly  overhung  with  foliage.  Bishop 
Pococke  visited  Cotter  Force  in  1751  (XLII. 
C.S.  190). 

Cover.  The  course  of  this  stream  (12  m.)  is 
rocky  and  impetuous,  and  wholly  confined  to  the 
fell  country  of  Coverdale,  If  properly  derived  from 
A.  S.  hofur  (  =  an  arrow  ;  Whit.  I.  14),  its  name 
is  not  inappropriate,  as  anyone  may  judge  who 
watches  it  in  spate  as  it  flashes  through  the  bridge 
above  Co'verham  Ahhey.  The  river  rises  on  the  N. 
flanks  of  Great  and  Little  Whernstde,  and  pursues  a 
course  pretty  nearly  due  N.E.  till  it  flows  into  the 
Ure  below  Middleham.  The  Cover  and  the  Burn, 
in  point  of  length,  are  the  principal  feeders  of  the 
larger  river. 

Coverdale  [Ley bum)  runs  towards  the  N.E. 
for  about  12  m.  from  the  source  of  the  Cover  to 
the  junction  of  the  river  with  the  Ure,  below 
Middleham.  Although  not  ranking  high  among 
the  western  valleys,  it  contains  much  beautiful 
scenery,  as  well  as  the  ruins  of  Coverham  Abbey, 
The  best  general  feature  is  the  noble  view  of  the 
twin  Whernsides,  at  the  head  of  the  dale,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Agglethorpe  or  Melmerby.  A 
rough  road  ascends  beneath  these  mountains  to  the 
summit  of  a  pass  on  their  western  flank,  and 
drops  down  steeply  to  Kettlewell,  in  Wharfedale. 
Another  mountain  track,  though  less  frequented, 
crosses  beneath  the  N.E.  shoulder  oi  Little  Whern- 
side,  and  descends  into  the  head  of  Nidderdale. 
It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  Miles  Coverdale, 
the  Reformer  (1488-1568),  was  a  native  of  this 
valley. 

Coverham  Church  (3  m.  S.  of  Leybum) 
(I.  A.A.S.R.   257)  is  mostly  Perp.,  except  the 
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S.  wall  of  the  chancel,  which  retains  two  lancet 
windows.  The  nave  arcade  (S.)  has  four  re- 
markably plain  arches,  on  octagonal  columns 
without  capitals  or  bases.  The  tower  arch,  also, 
has  no  capitals.  The  chancel  arch  is  apparently- 
new.  Notice :  ( i )  Very  curious  piscina  in  the 
chancel — an  ogee  arch  in  a  square  frame,  with 
rude  carvings  and  initials,  T.  D.  (?  T.  P.).  (2) 
Piscina  in  the  aisle.  (3)  Old  coats-of-arms — one 
of  them,  Scrope  of  Masham — in  the  S.  windows  of 
the  S.  aisle.  (4)  Small  incised  cross  fleury  on  the 
E.  jamb  of  the  S.  door.     This  perhaps  is  unique. 

CovERHAM  Abbey  (3  m.  S.  of  Leyburn). 
Though  not  perhaps  generally  so  considered,  the 
site  of  this  priory  will  be  thought  by  many  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  Yorkshire.  The  Cover,  at 
all  times  a  swift  mountain  stream — at  times  of 
heavy  rain  a  furious  torrent — flows  almost  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  ruins  ;  and  in  ancient  times  its 
murmur  must  often  have  mingled  with  that  sound 
of  "good  singing"  which  Leland  (//;*«.  V.  113) 
noted  at  Coverham.  On  the  farther  side  of  the 
valley  the  purple  slopes  of  Caldberg  seem  almost  to 
hang  over  the  abbey.  Certainly  no  other  ruin  in 
the  Riding  is  cradled  so  entirely  in  the  heart  of  the 
hills.  Grose,  however,  almost  exhausts  his  voca- 
bulary in  bewailing  "  a  situation  so  miserably  for- 
lorn." "Dreary  and  limited,"  he  calls  it,  "almost 
as  the  grave  ...  a  situation  that  may  be  literally 
said  to  weep  where  deadly  hemlock  and  nightshade 
grow,  surrounded  by  alders,  willows  and  various 
kinds  of  vegetation  that  court  the  gloom  and  rejoice 
in  moisture"  [ylniiquities^Vl.  83). 

Coverham  Priory,  like  Jervaulx  and  Byland,  was 
founded  at  first  on  a  different  site.      At  some  date 
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prior  to  July  6,  1189 — the  date  of  the  death  of 
Henry  II. — a  house  was  founded  for  Praemonstra- 
tensian  Canons  at  Swainby,  in  the  parish  of  Pickhill^ 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Sivaky  by  Helewisia, 
daughter  of  Ralph  de  Glanville,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  and  wife  of  Robert  Fitzralf,  the  builder  of 
M'uldleham  Castle,  with  the  assent  of  her  eldest  son, 
Waleran.  This  lady  died  on  March  11,  1195, 
and  was  buried  at  the  priory  she  had  founded. 
Some  years  later  Ralf  Fitzrobert — a  younger  son 
of  Helewisia,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  lordship  of 
Middleham — having  had  many  disputes,  or  quarrels 
[altercationes)  with  the  canons,  and  wishing  to  see 
them  located  more  under  the  sway  of  his  im- 
mediate authority,  or  wishing,  perhaps,  to  propitiate 
them,  removed  the  house  from  Swainby  to  Cover- 
ham,  c.  12 1 2,  and  endowed  them  with  other  lands 
and  tenements.  The  bones  of  Helewisia  were 
translated,  and  reburied  in  the  chapter-house  at 
Coverham  ;  and  here,  too,  the  second  founder  was 
interred  in  1251.  The  priory  was  valued,^.  1535, 
at  ^160,  1 8s.  3d.  net,  and  accordingly  came  within 
the  mischief  of  the  Act  of  1535  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  minor  houses.  According  to  a  list  printed 
by  Grose  (VI.  86),  and  dated  14th  August  1498, 
it  contained  at  that  time  an  abbot  and  sixteen 
brothers. 

The  existing  remains  of  the  abbey  (I.  A.A.S.R. 
257)  [Admission  T^d.)  are  slight,  but  many  of  the 
details  are  interesting.  The  church  possessed  aisles 
to  its  nave  and  chancel,  N.  and  S.  transepts,  and, 
no  doubt,  a  central  tower.  Of  the  chancel  there 
remain  only  the  foundations  of  a  respond  and  of 
part  of  the  outer  walls — some  of  them  incorporated 
with  a  modern  greenhouse.      Of  the  S.  transept 
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there  is  only  a  fragment  of  W.  wall ;  of  the  N. 
transept,  the  W.  side  is  tolerably  perfect,  with  a 
couple  of  lancet  windows.  The  nave  was  formed 
of  five  bays,  and  there  were  obviously  three  doors 
at  the  W.  The  W.  end  of  the  N.  aisle,  and  the 
second  and  third  arches  from  the  E.  of  the  S. 
arcade,  still  remain  fairly  complete.  In  the  en- 
graving in  Grose  (1785)  four  of  these  arches  are 
shown  as  standing;  in  the  1830  Monasticon  only 
three.  We  are  glad  to  hope  that  this  process  of 
gradual  destruction  has  at  last  been  brought  to  a 
close.  One  of  the  bases  has  been  excavated,  and 
there  is  scope  for  much  further  exploration.  These 
existing  remains  of  the  church  are  entirely  E.E. 
The  square  of  the  cloister,  on  the  S.  of  the  nave, 
is  probably  indicated  by  the  present  buildings.  The 
W.  side,  at  anyrate,  is  old,  and  possesses  a  Perp. 
doorway,  above  which  is  the  sacred  monogram 
surmounting  the  following  black-letter  inscription  : 
Pudsa  .  .  .  Bygo  .  .  .  Abbs.  T'ms.  Honfelde 
(Whit.  I.  357).  This  was  perhaps  part  of  the 
Abbot's  lodging.  To  the  N.,  at  the  top  of  a 
modern  door,  is  another  sacred  monogram  ;  the 
initials  A.  and  T.  M. ;  and  the  inscription,  I.H.C. 
Mercy  between  (Whit.  I.  358).  Above  all  is 
an  Agnus  Dei.  Built  into  the  W.  end  of  the 
present  dwelling-house  is  another  sacred  monogram, 
under  a  coronet,  and  a  large  carved  stone  with  the 
implements  of  the  Passion.  Elsewhere  are  other 
innumerable  fragments,  the  sacred  monogram  being 
very  common — in  particular,  a  large  stone  in  an  E. 
wall  of  the  dwelling-house,  which  also  exhibits  a 
falcon  and  the  black-letter  inscription :  Mercy, 
Mercy,  Abbas  Anno  D^ni  M.  Chttngentessimo 
FIJI,    is  tarn    domum  faeliciter  Jintvit     (Whit.     I. 
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357).  On  either  side  of  this  are  two  carved 
figures,  one  apparently  a  St  Christopher,  with  the 
infant  Christ ;  one,  perhaps,  our  Lord,  with  a 
nimbus.  Most  of  these  are  obviously  all  of  one 
date,  and  suggest  that  some  of  the  domestic  build- 
ings were  built  by  Abbot  Thomas  Honfelde, 
c,  1508.  Nothing  is  known  of  any  such  abbot 
from  any  other  source.  The  initial  A.  may 
possibly  stand  for  Abbot  Ascogh  (1488).  Notice 
among  the  ruins  two  recumbent  figures  (now  up- 
right) in  chain  armour,  and  the  torso  of  a  third. 
These  are  conjectured  to  represent  three  early 
lords  of  Middleham.  "  But  one  of  them  has  a 
peculiarity  not  to  be  passed  over  without  observa- 
tion. .  .  .  The  form,  indeed,  is  cumbent ;  but 
the  body  is  considerably  inclined  to  the  left,  on 
which  side  are  seen  three  dogs,  one  playfully 
biting  the  scabbard  of  his  master's  sword,  while 
the  two  others  are  keenly  pursuing  a  stag  into  the 
recesses  of  a  thick  wood "  ^  (Whit.  I.  358). 
Near  these  is  a  stone  with  the  inscription  :  Orate 
pro  a\_nyi\jrr\a  (?)/f?.  Also  a  fragment  of  un- 
doubted Sax.  knot-work — how  brought  to  this 
spot,  we  leave  others  to  decide.  In  the  chancel 
of  the  church  are  preserved  some  remarkable  grave 
slabs:  (i)  Floriated  cross  with  crozier  and  chalice. 
The  inscription  seems  perfect,  but  is  difficult  to 
read.  It  is  evidently  the  tombstone  of  an  abbot. 
(2)  Relief  cross  fleury  with  crazier.  (3)  Cross 
fleury.  (4)  Striking  relief  cross  fleury,  with 
shield  and  remarkable  base.  A  little  down  the 
lane,  to  the  S.W.,  is  the  picturesque  abbey  gate- 
way. 

Cowesby  (6  m.  E.  oi Oiterington  Station)  is  very 
1  See  Gough's  Sep.  Mon.  I.  45,  178. 
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prettily  situated  in  the  broken  country  at  the  foot 
of  the  western  escarpment  of  the  Hamhledon  Hills. 
The  church  is  19th  century  Norm.,  and  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  see  inside. 

Cowton  East  (i  m.  W.)  (^Locked).  The  nave 
and  brick  tower  are  '*  churchwarden,"  but  the  old 
chancel,  plastered  outside,  remains.  Notice  the 
blocked  low  side  window — or  what  appears  to  have 
been  such — in  the  normal  position.  The  writer  has 
not  been  inside.  In  the  graveyard,  to  the  E.,  is  a 
late  cross  fleury  in  high  relief  with  fructed  stem. 

Cowton  South  (2  m.  W.  of  Coivton  Station), 
is  one  of  the  four  detached  chapelries  that  still  con- 
stitute part  of  the  once  enormous  parish  of  Gilling,  in 
Richmondshire.  The  Perp.  chapel  (Open)  lies 
low,  and  exhibits  several  objects  of  interest.  Over 
the  door  of  the  S.  porch  are  the  arms  of  Conyers 
impaling  those  of  Wycliffe,  and  round  them  an 
inscription  deciphered  by  Whitaker  (I.  78)  :  Orate 
pro  anima  Ricardi  Conyers  et  Aliciae  uxoris  suae. 
The  same  arms  appear  again  over  the  W.  window. 
It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  this  Richard  Conyers 
and  his  wife,  Alice  Wycliffe,  were  the  builders  of 
at  any  rate  a  part  of  the  church  (?  temp.  Henry 
VI).  Beneath  this  impalement  is  a  niche.  The 
porch  itself  is  vaulted,  and  above  it  is  a  parvise, 
with  a  fire-place,  reached  from  the  interior  of  the 
church  by  steps.  Over  the  exterior  of  the  priest's 
door  are  two  other  shields — Boynton  impaling  two 
unidentified  coats.  Over  each  is  the  inscription  (as 
deciphered  by  Whitaker),  Xpofer  Boynton. 

Notice:  (i)  On  the  S.  of  the  Sacrarium,  under 
a  projecting  piscina — alabaster  recumbent  figure  of 
a  knight  in  plate  armour.  The  shield  at  his  head 
is  mutilated,  but  still  bears  traces  of  gilding.      (2) 
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On  the  N.  of  the  Sacrarium,  on  iron  supports — 
alabaster  recumbent  figure  of  a  woman,  with  a 
chaplet  round  her  flowing  hair,  and  a  necklace  with 
a  pendant.  She  is  holding  what  looks  like  a  heart, 
and  the  fingers  appear  to  have  been  ringed.  (3) 
Below  this  figure — similar  recumbent  effigy  of  a 
woman,  but  with  her  hair  concealed  by  a  head- 
dress. Each  of  these  figures  shows  traces  of  colour. 
(4)  Underneath  the  tower — three  limestone  slabs, 
which  have  probably  formed  part  of  the  pedestals  of 
the  three  monuments  mentioned  above.  One  of 
them  exhibits  three  coats  of  arms,  among  which  is 
the  maunch  of  Conyers.  Probably  all  three  monu- 
ments commemorate  members  of  this  family.  (5) 
Old  glass  in  the  centre  light  of  the  E.  window.  In 
the  middle  is  a  Virgo  ?  Dolorosa,  with  clasped 
hands;  above  is  the  letter  M.  (?  Maria);  and 
below  are  the  arms  of  Conyers.  (6)  Four  old 
poppy  heads  in  chancel.  (7)  Traces  of  painting 
on  chancel  arch.  (8)  Limestone  font  with 
octagonal  basin  surrounded  by  plain  shields.  It 
resembles  those  at  Cattarick  and  S.  Kihington, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  canopied  cover  of  which  the 
finial  and  crockets  are  probably  coeval.  The 
writer  is  unable  to  decide  whether  the  Perp. 
chancel  screen  is  genuinely  old  or  not. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  S.,  on  the  summit  of 
a  slight  hill,  is  Cowton  Castle,  consisting  of  a 
rectangular  Perp.  tower,  with  a  couple  of  square 
turrets  to  the  N.  Many  of  the  windows  have  been 
restored,  and  the  building  is  now  used  as  a  farm. 
On  the  E.  face  of  this  edifice,  above  the  principal 
doorway,  is  Conyers  impaling  Wycliffe  ;  and  on  the 
E.  face  of  the  N.E.  turret  occurs  the  same  achieve- 
ment.    Each    has    an    inscription  not    noticed    by 
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Whitaker,  and  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  read. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  tower  was  built 
by  the  same  Richard  Conyers  who  erected  the 
chapel  in  the  meadows  below.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  its  subsequent 
history. 

CoxwoLD  is  certainly  one  of  the  prettiest  villages 
in  Yorkshire,  with  its  broad  village  street ;  its  noble 
old  elm  ;  its  quaint  little  alms-house ;  and  its  old- 
fashioned  cottages.  The  church  [Open)  at  the  top 
of  the  hill  is  remarkable  Perp.,  with  a  striking  W. 
tower,  octagonal  from  the  ground.  Round  the  top 
of  the  nave  runs  a  light  open  parapet  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  pinnacles  and  curious  gargoyles.  At  the 
bottom  of  each  pinnacle  is  the  Sacred  Monogram. 
Notice  the  large  S.  porch.  The  chancel  was 
rebuilt  in  1777,  or  1797,  by  Henry,  Earl  of 
Fauconberg,  with  an  ugly,  low,  quasi-classical 
chancel  arch.  It  has  no  windows,  except  at  the 
E.  end — an  arrangement  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
desire  to  make  room  for  the  enormous  monuments 
inside.  The  parapet  has  been  copied  from  the 
nave,  but  the  pinnacles  and  gargoyles  are  omitted. 
The  heads  of  all  the  nave  windows,  save  one,  are 
filled  with  late  mediaeval  glass,  more  or  less  perfect. 
The  figures  were  identified  by  Mr  Micklethwaite 
and  Mr  St  John  Hope  in  1890  (V.  ReL,  N.S.  36). 
The  bosses  of  the  nave  roof  (24  in  number)  are 
described  in  the  same  paper  (pp.  38,  39).  The 
lower  portions  of  the  windows  are  filled  with 
modern  glass  in  memory  of  various  members  of  the 
Wombwell  family.  Notice  the  old  pulpit  and 
sounding    board. 

The  monuments  are  interesting,  though  most  of 
them    are    ugly.       ( i )    The    best    is    that    of    Sir 
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William  Belasyse  (d.  1603),  and  one  of  his  two 
wives,  a  really  interesting  example  of  coloured 
renaissance  work.  This  is  on  the  N.  of  the  chan- 
cel. (2)  Also  on  the  N. — Henry  Belasyse  (d. 
1647)  and  his  father,  Thomas,  Earl  Fauconberg 
(d.  1700) — "Maturo  in  coelum  secessu  tandem 
consecutus  est."  Gill  (193)  gives  the  following 
description  of  this  preposterous  monument : — 
"  [The  EarlJ  has  a  Viscount's  coronet  in  his 
hand,  and  is  dressed  in  his  parliamentary  robes  ; 
[Henry]  is  in  a  Roman  habit.  Two  angels  support 
a  coronet  above  the  heads  of  the  figures  "  !  There 
seems  to  be  some  strange  confusion  of  thought 
between  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven!  (3)  On  the  S.  of  the  chancel — kneel- 
ing figures  of  Viscount  Fauconberg  and  his  wife, 
Barbara  (d.  16 18).  The  monument  was  erected 
by  Lord  Fauconberg  to  the  memory  of  his  wife 
("ad  sepulchrum  charissimae  olim  conjugis  ")  and 
with  intention  of  being  buried  there  himself  [*'  cui 
suum  etiam  (post-mortem)  depositu,  vovet"]  ;  but 
his  death  is  not  recorded.  (4)  On  the  same  side — 
large  Gothic  monument,  without  figures,  to  Henry, 
Earl  Fauconberg  (d.  1802),  and  his  wife  Char- 
lotte (d.  1790).  (5)  Wall  monument  to  Rear- 
Admiral  Lord  Adolphus  Fitzclarence,  third  son 
of  William  IV.,  who  died  on  a  visit  to  Newburgh 
Priory  in  1856.  Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the 
chancel,  the  communion  rails  are  extended  down  its 
length  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  pen.  There  is  also 
a  brass  in  the  church  to  John  Marston  (d.  1464) 
(V.  ReL,  N.S.  39).  To  the  N.  of  the  church  is 
the  Grammar  School,  founded  in  1603  by  Sir  John 
Harte,  citizen  and  grocer  of  London.  On  the  S. 
of  the  village  street   is  the  picturesque  old  alms- 
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house,  already  referred  to,  with  the  date  1662. 
Beyond  the  church,  on  the  way  to  Kilburn,  on  the 
right  of  the  road,  is  Shandy  Hall,  the  residence  of 
Lawrence  Sterne,  the  novelist,  after  1760.  (See 
Sutton-'m-the-Forest,)  It  is  built  mainly  of  brick, 
with  a  huge  projecting  chimney  to  the  E.  A 
tablet  on  the  front  inaccurately  states  that  Sterne 
wrote  "Tristram  Shandy"  and  the  "Sentimental 
Journey  "  whilst  living  in  this  house — the  first  two 
parts  of  "  Tristram  Shandy "  were  written  at 
Sutton-in-the- Forest.  Here  Sterne  appears  to  have 
revelled  for  a  time  in  rustic  simplicity  and  pastoral 
plenty.  Writing  on  June  7,  1767,  he  says:  *' I 
sit  down  alone  to  venison,  fish,  and  wild-fowl,  or  a 
couple  of  fowls  or  ducks,  with  curds,  and  straw- 
berries and  cream,  and  all  the  simple  plenty  which 
a  rich  valley  (under  Hamilton  Hills)  can  produce. 
...  I  have  a  hundred  hens  and  chickens  about  my 
yard — and  not  a  parishioner  catches  a  hare,  or  a 
rabbit,  or  a  trout,  but  he  brings  it  as  an  offering  to 
me."  ("Works,"  Ed.  1799,  VII.  160).  Neav- 
hurgh  Priory  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Crakehall  is  a  station  on  the  line  from  North- 
allerton to  Leyburn.  The  village  [^  m.)  has  no 
interest ;  but  ^  m.  to  the  S.,  on  the  way  to  Bedale, 
and  just  before  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  railway, 
may  be  noticed  the  stump  of  an  old  cross,  on  the 
right,  on  the  further  side  of  the  hedge. 

Cratliorne  (i|^  m.  E.  oi  Pic  ton).  The  church 
is  interesting,  though  its  chancel  and  tower  are  both 
modern  Perp.  (1888).  The  S.  nave  wall  is 
assigned  to  c.  1320;  the  N.  to  the  later  part  of  the 
same  century.  On  the  S.  exterior  wall  of  the  nave 
are  the  arms  of  the  Crathorne  family,  who  flourished 
in  the  neighbourhood  for  many  centuries,  and  only 
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became  extinct  in  1844.  Notice  :  (i)  On  the  S. 
exterior  of  the  tower — base  of  a  Sax.  cross.  (2) 
Masons'  marks  on  the  S.  exterior  of  the  nave. 
(3)  Splendidly  preserved  Sax.  *' hog-back  "  as  the 
Imtel  of  the  S.  door-way.  (4)  Flanges  and 
handle  inside  the  S.  door — said  to  be  fourteenth 
century  iron-work.  (5)  Incised  slabs  built  into 
the  walls  of  the  interior.  One  of  these  is  very 
early  and  interesting,  and  seems  to  have  an  emblem 
of  the  Trinity.  (6)  On  the  N.  of  the  nave — re- 
cumbent figure  identified  as  that  of  a  deacon. 
(7)  On  the  sill  of  the  N.  nave  window — fragment 
of  Sax.  cross,  with  emblem  of  eternity.  (8)  In  a 
niche  on  the  N.  of  the  Sanctuary — recumbent 
figure  with  a  shield  charged  with  the  Crathorne 
arms.  This  is  supposed  to  represent  William  de 
Crathorne,  who  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Neville's 
Cross  in  1346  (IV.  S.S.  21).  (9)  Piscina  in  the 
nave.  (10)  Fragment  of  an  incised  cross  built 
into  the  N.  exterior  of  the  nave.  Crathorne  church 
is  said  to  possess  a  1 3th  century  bell — the  oldest  in 
the  N.  of  England — but  the  writer  has  not  inspected 
it  himself.  In  private  grounds,  a  trifle  to  the  E.  of 
the  church,  is  an  ancient  holy  well. 

Crayke  (2|-  m.  E.  of  Easingivold)  is  an  old- 
world  village,  in  a  very  commanding  position  on 
the  summit  and  slope  of  a  little  hill — an  outlying 
eminence  of  the  so— called  Hoauardians.  It  enjoys 
an  extensive  and  beautiful  view  over  the  far-spread- 
ing Vale  of  Tork^  from  the  towers  of  York  Minster 
— seen  plainly  in  the  S. — to  the  far-away  shoulder 
of  Penhill.  The  town  of  Crayke  and  three  miles 
round  it  ("  tria  in  circuito  ipsius  villas  miliaria") 
were  given  to  St  Cuthbert  by  King  Egfridus  c, 
685,  in  order  that  the  saint  might  possess  a  resting- 
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place  whilst  going  to,  or  returning  from,  York ; 
and  here  St  Cuthbert  founded  a  monastery  (Simeon 
of  Durham,  "Hist.  Eccles."  I.  9),  in  which  the 
hermit  Etha  died  happily  in  767  (Sim.  of 
Dur.,  "Hist.  Engl.''  sub  ann.).  It  is  suggested 
by  Archdeacon  Churton  (who  contributed  the 
account  of  Crayke  to  Gill's  VaUis  Eboracensis) 
that  Cuthbert  also  founded  the  church,  and  that 
the  dedication  title  (St  Cuthbert's)  of  the  latter 
is  not  really  the  name  of  the  patron  saint,  but  rather 
the  name  of  the  founder.  It  is  possible  that  this 
is  the  explanation  of  the  multiplicity  of  saints' 
names  in  connection  with  the  churches  of  Cornwall. 
Of  the  history  of  this  monastery  little  is  known, 
except  that  it  was  a  resting-place  for  St  Cuthbert's 
body  for  four  months  between  875  and  894  (Sim. 
"  Hist.  Eccl."  II.  13),  when  the  monks  were  driven 
out  of  Lindisfarne  by  the  irruption  of  heathen 
Danes.  If  it  be  true  that  "  wherever  the  body 
of  the  saint  rested  during  these  seven  years  of  his 
wanderings  ...  a  church  or  chapel  was  built  and 
dedicated  to  him,"  it  is  possible  that  the  foundation 
of  the  church  at  Crayke  should  really  be  dated  at 
this  time.  It  does  not  appear  at  what  exact  period 
this  Sax.  monastery  disappeared.  Crayke,  how- 
ever, remained  till  1 844 — when  it  was  incorporated 
into  Yorkshire  by  Act  of  Parliament — an  outlying 
portion  of  the  county  of  Durham,  and  is  marked  as 
such  on  many  old  maps.  The  manor  remained  the 
property  of  the  see  till  it  was  sold  by  Van  Mildart, 
the  last  Bishop  Prince,  between  1826  and  1836; 
and  a  castle  was  erected  by  the  bishops  on  the  hill. 
The  first  foundation  of  this  is  uncertain — some  have 
assigned  it  to  Bishop  Pudsey  (1153-1195)  (G-ill, 
134);      others     to     Bishops     Bek     (12^3-1310) 
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or    Kellaw    (1311-1316)    (X.    A.A.S.R.   66). 
The  bottom  part  of  the  so-called  New  Tower  is 
attributed  to  the  time   of  these  last  two  bishops ; 
the  upper  portions  and  the  '*  Great  Chamber  '^  are 
assigned  to  the  fifteenth  century.     The  kitchen  and 
larder,  to  the  N.  of  the  *'  Great  Chamber,"    are 
known  to  have  been  built  by  Bishop  Neville  (1437- 
1457).     In    1560-70  the   New  Tower   was   "in 
reasonable  good  reparacion  "  ;  but  the  roof  of  the 
"  Great  Chamber "    was    "  in    sore    dec^  and    ye 
tymber  rotten  in  meny  places."     The  '*  walles  "  of 
the  kitchen  were  also  "  crakked  and  in  sore  dec^, 
redy  to  fall  under  proped  w*  stayes  and  proppes  " 
(X.    A.A.S.R.    66).      Now  the  only  habitable 
portion  is  the  "  Great  Chamber,"  which  is  used  as 
a  private  house — a   tall   peel  tower   with    modern 
sash  windows.     Of  the  New  Tower,  to  the  N.E., 
there  remains  only  a  portion  of  the  basement  and  of 
the  story  above  it ;  of  the  kitchen,  only  the  base- 
ment (No  general  admission).     The  church  is  late 
Perp.    throughout — it  is    assigned  to   the  time  of 
Henry   VII. — and,  though  picturesque  in  general 
effect,  it  is   not  particularly  interesting.      The  N. 
aisle  was  added  c,   1870.      Notice:  (i)  Beautiful 
Carolean  pulpit,  with  sounding  board,  dated  1637, 
and  inscribed  **  Shew  me  thy  waes,  O  Lord,  and 
teach  me  thy  paths."    The  pews  and  font  are  perhaps 
coeval.      (2)    Perp.    chancel  screen.     (3)   Under 
the  tower — two  fine  old  chests,  each  hewn  out  of  a 
single   log.     There   is   also   a  carved  chest.      (4) 
There  are  three  bells  :  («)  Sonaho  tih'i  D\jr\m\\n\e  in 
jucund'itate  soni  (Black  Letter)  ;    [b)  1669.     Gloria 
in  altissimis  Deo  \    (c)    1759.      Deo    Gloria.     (5) 
Recumbent  figures  of  a  man  and  a  woman — the  man 
in  plate  armour,  the  woman  in  a  ruff. 
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Croft  {^the  station  is  across  the  river,  in  Dur^ 
ham)  possesses  a  mineral  spring,  but  does  not  yet 
exhibit  many  indications  of  becoming  a  second 
Harrogate.  To  the  antiquary,  however,  who  does 
not  come  to  drink  the  waters,  it  offers  some  features 
of  interest.  The  church  (XLIV.  J.A.A.  241) 
is  placed  on  the  bank  of  the  Tees,  and  is  built  of  the 
local  red  sandstone.  Part  of  the  W.  end,  and  the 
lower  courses  of  a  portion  of  the  walls,  have  indica- 
tions of  Norm.  work.  The  S.  nave  arcade,  S. 
doorway,  chancel  arch,  and  E.  respond  of  the  N. 
arcade  are  early  E.E.  The  chancel  itself  is  Dec, 
though,  according  to  Mr  Pritchett,  of  two  slightly 
different  periods.  The  two  E.  bays,  which  he 
calls  "  the  very  purest  Geometrical  Decorated,"  he 
assigns  to  ^.  1350  ;  the  W.  bay  to  c.  1370  (XXI. 
jint.  218).  Of  the  four  E.  buttresses,  three  have 
niches,  of  which  one  at  least  shows  the  ball  flower. 
The  middle  window  on  the  S.  is  engraved  by  Mr 
Sharpe,  as  typical  of  its  period,  in  his  book  on  Dec. 
window  tracery.  There  was  formerly  a  chapel  on 
the  N.  of  the  chancel,  the  piscina  and  aumbrey  of 
which  remain  in  the  present  vestry.  The  N.  nave 
arcade  was  apparently  rebuilt,  and  the  bottom  part 
of  the  tower  erected,  at  about  the  same  period  as 
the  E.  of  the  chancel.  The  tower  is  very  curiously 
placed  over  the  W.  end  of  the  S.  aisle,  and  ex- 
hibits, on  its  S.  face,  the  arms  of  Clairvaulx, 
and  of  Plaice  of  Dinsdale  and  Halnaby  impaling 
those  of  Halnaby.  Under  the  former  shield  are 
the  initials  R.  C. ;  under  the  latter  R.  P.  If 
these  are  the  achievements  of  Richard  Clairvaulx 
(d.  1490),  who  is  buried  in  the  church,  and  of 
Robert  Playse,  who  was  probably  his  contemporary, 
and  who  married  the  heiress  of  Halnaby  (Surtees, 
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"Durham,"  III.  236),  It  is  possible  at  least  that  the 
two  united  in  building  the  upper  part  of  the  tower. 
Notice:    (i)  Built  into  the  S.  wall  inside — sculp- 
tured stone,  supposed  by  Mr  Roach  Smith  to  be 
Romano-British,   and  to    represent  a  local  deity. 
(2)  Three  Dec.  sedilia  and  a  large  Dec.  piscina. 
The  sedilia  exhibit  the  ball  flower ;  and  all  have 
grotesque  and  remarkable  carving  of  animals,  figures, 
heads,  and  foliage.     (3)  Very  plain  inserted  "low- 
side"  window  in  the  normal  position  (XXI.  Ant, 
223).      (4)  Second  "low-side"  window  on  the 
N.  of  the  chancel.     (5)  Ancient  bosses  of  chancel 
roof  (the  roof  itself  is  modern),  i.e.  an  angel  hold- 
ing a  heart  pierced  by  a  spear  ;  head  of  Christ ; 
a  cock  ;  a  shield  bearing  a  sword ;  a  shield  bearing 
5;     a    shield    bearing    I.H.S.  ;     emblem    of    the 
Trinity ;     an    angel    with    a    shield    bearing    the 
Clervaulx    arms ;     monogram    of    the     Clervaulx 
family    (XLIV.    J.A.A.    241).        (6)    On   the 
N.   of  the  sanctuary — restored   aumbrey  with   an 
old  carved  stone  above  it.      The  S.  aisle  of  the 
nave  is  enclosed  by  a  screen,  and  contains  a  pis- 
cina and  aumbrey.      This  is  the  Chaytor  chapel ; 
and  on  the  floor  is  the  immense  altar  tomb  of  Sir 
Richard  Clervaulx    (d.    1490) — "sanguinis   Ed- 
wardi  quarti   ternique    Ricardi  gradibus  internis " 
(Whit.  I.  238).     The  relation  was  one  of  second 
cousinship.  Sir  Richard's  great-grandfather.  Lord 
John   Neville,    of  Middleham,   being   also   grand- 
father  of  Cecilia   Neville,   who   married   Richard 
Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York,  and  was  mother  of 
the  two  kings  in  question  (Whit.  I.  240).     This 
enormous  monument — which  would  not  be  incon- 
spicuous even  in  the  Necropolis  at  Glasgow! — is 
said  to  be  eleven  feet  in  length.     At  either  end  is 
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Clervaulx  impaling  Vavasour,  with  the  motto 
running  round  :  Fortune  le  veit.  On  the  S. 
side,  in  the  centre,  are  the  arms  of  Clervaulx  ; 
on  the  N.  the  arms  of  Vavasour.  In  either  case 
the  shield  is  surrounded  by  the  Livery  Collar  of 
S.S.  Mr  Pritchett  remarks  on  this  that  Sir 
Richard,  notwithstanding  his  Yorkist  connections, 
had  apparently  adhered  to  the  House  of  Lancaster, 
of  which  this  collar  was  a  decoration.  It  is  notice- 
able, however,  that  Mr  Woodward  observes  that 
"under  Henry  VII.  the  collar  lost  its  Lancastrian 
associations''  ("Heraldry,"  II.  225).  Sir  Richard 
married  Elizabeth  Vavasour,  which  accounts  for 
the  presence  of  the  Vavasour  arms  (Whit.  I.  240). 
The  Clairvaulx  badge — a  muzzle — is  repeated  four 
times  on  each  of  the  two  sides  of  the  tomb.  "  The 
carving  of  the  arms  and  badges,  as  well  as  of  the 
letters,  is  very  beautifully  executed,  and  altogether 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  and  least  damaged  tombs  left 
in  situ  in  the  N.  of  England."  The  Clairvaulx 
family  first  began  to  acquire  property  at  Croft, 
c>  1450,  and  the  estate  passed  to  the  Chaytors,  by 
the  marriage  of  Christopher  Chaytor  with  the 
Clairvaulx  heiress,  c.  i  540  (Surtees,  "  Durham," 
IV.  III).  In  the  N.  aisle  is  the  monument  of 
some  member  of  the  Milbank  family,  who  possessed 
Halnaby  after  the  Plaices,  and  before  its  present 
owner,  the  Wilson-Todds.  Mr  Pritchett  dis- 
misses it  as  a  "  hideous  mass  of  pompous  vulgarity 
and  pagan  emblems."  Of  this  family  was  the 
Miss  Milbank  who  married  Lord  Byron,  and 
part  of  the  honeymoon  was  spent  at  Halnaby 
(D.N.B.).  Notice  the  remarkable  elevated  pew 
belonging  to  the  family.  On  the  window  ledge 
opposite  the  Milbank  tomb  is  a  magnificent  frag- 
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ment  of  a  Sax.  cross,  with  wonderfully  rich  and 
beautiful  knotwork  and  other  carving.  There 
is  another  fragment  of  a  Sax.  cross  in  the  same 
aisle. 1 

Croft  Bridge  is  mentioned  by  Leiand,  but  he 
assigns  it  neither  builder  nor  date  (///«.  I.  70). 
It  consists  of  seven  arches,  and  the  older  face  is 
to  the  E.  Most  of  the  arches  are  ribbed,  five  of 
the  ribs  being  ancient  and  six  being  due  to  the 
widening.  On  this  bridge  the  Bishop  Prince  of 
Durham,  when  he  first  entered  the  "  Bushoprick  '* 
from  the  S.,  was  met  by  Conyers  of  Sockburn,  and 
presented  by  him  with  a  falchion  supposed  to 
represent  the  weapon  with  which  Conyers'  ances- 
tor had  slain  the  Sockburn  "worm."  The  custom 
was  probably  a  feudal  service  (Blunt's  "Tenures," 
Ed.  1874,  p.  284). 

Cropton  (3  m.  N.  of  Sinning  ton)  is  a  convenient 
village  from  which  to  visit  the  Caivthorne  Camps, 
To  the  S.  of  the  little  rebuilt  church  is  the  stump 
of  a  churchyard  cross.  In  a  small  local  guide-book 
I  find  the  following  lines : — 

*'  On  Cropton  Cross  there  is  a  cup, 
And  in  that  cup  there  is  a  sup  ; 
Take  that  cup  and  drink  that  sup, 
And  set  that  rup  on  Cropton  Cross  top." 

This  curious  bit  of  folk-lore  occurs  with  variations 
in  places  as  widely  severed  as  Lanarkshire  (Tinto 
Hill)  and  Surrey  (Highdown  Ball).  The  writer 
knows  of  no  explanation  of  its  meaning.  In  the 
field  to  the  W.  of  the  church  is  a  small  but  well- 

^  Mr  Pritchett  describes  a  sculptured  stone  that  ex- 
hibits both  Celtic  and  Byzantine  carving,  and  possibly 
belongs  to  the  7th  century,  but  the  writer  has  not 
identified  it. 
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marked  "  rath.''  From  the  churchyard  itself  is 
a  beautiful  view  in  the  direction  of  Rosedale  and 
Lasttngham. 

Crunkley  Gill  (|^  m.  S.  of  Lealholm)  is  a  narrow 
and  rather  rocky  ravine,  by  which  the  Esk  forces 
its  way  through  the  curious  transverse  ridge  of  hill 
that  lies,  like  a  dam,  across  the  breadth  of  Eskdale 
immediately  to  the  W.  of  Lealholm.  Possibly 
before  this  passage  was  excavated  the  valley  above 
was  a  broad  and  shallow  lake — a  suspicion  that  is 
heightened  by  its  present  appearance  as  seen  from 
the  hill  slopes  that  surround  it,  for  mstance,  from 
Danhy  Castle.  It  is  possible — or  at  anyrate  used 
to  be  possible — to  penetrate  Crunkley  Gill  by  a 
rather  rough  scramble  up  the  S.  bank  of  the 
stream. 

Cnndall  (2  m.  N.  oi  Brafferton).  The  church 
has  been  rebuilt  (Dec).  On  the  floor  is  a  slab  to 
Mary  Molton,  "who  changed  this  life"  in  1695. 
In  the  graveyard  to  the  S.  is  the  remarkably  fine 
shaft  of  a  Sax.  cross,  ornamented  with  knot- work. 
At  some  time  or  other  a  deep  groove  has  been 
cut  out  of  its  side. 

Dalhy  (4.  m.  S.W.  of  Hov'mgham).  There 
seems  to  be  no  regular  village,  and  the  church  and 
parsonage  stand  almost  alone  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Hoivard'ian  Hills.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  church  [Open)  is  the  chancel,  which 
has  a  perfectly  plain,  pointed  vault.  There  is  not 
even  a  plate  line  to  mark  the  top  of  the  walls,  which 
simply  begin  to  curve  inward  on  reaching  a  certain 
height.  The  chancel  arch  is  Norm,  of  the  plain 
early  type.  The  font  is  a  rude  circular  bowl  of 
great  size.  On  the  S.  wall  of  the  nave  is  a  touching 
inscription,  dated    1675,  to  Alaus  Ascough  (pron. 
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Askew)  and  his  wife  Anna — "  obiit  uterque  mense 
Januarii,  1672,  anno  conjugii  63,  aetate  vero  85." 
The  arms  are  those  of  Ascough  (three  asses  and  a 
fesse)  impaling .  There  are  traces  of  text- 
painting  on  the  N.  of  the  nave,  but  possibly  of 
no  great  age. 

Danby-in-Clevelmid  has  been  immortalised  by 
the  late  Canon  Atkinson  in  his  charming  and 
scholarly  volume,  "  Forty  Years  in  a  Moorland 
Parish,"  which  everyone  who  wishes  intimately  to 
realise  the  folklore,  antiquities,  superstitions,  and 
dialect  of  this  out  of  the  way  and  beautiful  district 
should  study,  if  so  may  be,  on  the  spot.  Danby 
Castle,  the  home  of  the  Latimers,  and  afterwards 
of  their  successors,  the  Nevilles,  is  built  at  the  end 
of  the  ridge  of  moor  separating  Danby  Dale  from 
Little  Fryup^  and  overlooks  the  rather  flat  and 
featureless  valley  of  the  Esk.  Built  into  the  walls 
are  the  arms  (Atk.  269)  of  (i)  Latimer; 
(2)  Latimer,  with  a  label  of  cadency  ;  (3)  De 
Ros ;  (4)  Bruce;  (5)  The  lions  guardant  of 
England.  This  last  coat  fixes  the  latest  possible 
date  for  the  castle  at  1339,  the  year  in  which 
Edward  TIL  quartered  the  ancient  achievement  of 
England  with  the  fleurs-de-lys  of  France  (Wood- 
ward, "  Heraldry,"  IL  319).  On  the  other  hand, 
Danby  belonged  to  the  Bruces  till  1271  (Atk. 
266),  and  this  gives  us  the  earliest  limit.  "The 
original  design  of  the  building  has  been  that  of  an 
oblong  block  of  building  with  square  towers  pro- 
jecting diagonally  at  each  angle.  .  .  .  Within 
this  block  of  building  was  a  court,  the  measure- 
ments of  which  eventually,  if  not  originally,  were 
fifty-four  feet  by  not  quite  twenty."  The  S.  front 
of  the    building    was    subsequently    altered — it    is 
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supposed  in  the  15th  century.  Much  of  the  castle 
is  now  in  ruin,  and  the  remainder  is  occupied  as  a 
farm.  In  the  meadows  below,  the  Esk  is  crossed 
by  a  beautiful  old  pack-horse  bridge.  The  date  of 
this  cannot  be  earlier  than  1380,  as  it  bears  the 
arms  of  the  Nevilles,  who  only  succeeded  to  the 
lordship  of  Danby  at  that  date  on  the  death  of  the 
last  male  Latimer  (Atk.  275).  Danby  Church, 
a  long  mile  and  a  half  from  the  station,  is  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  Danby  Dale.  The  nave  is  "  church- 
warden "  ;  the  chancel  modem  E.E.  ;  and  the 
tower,  on  the  S.,  Perp.  Notice  the  remains  of 
a  churchyard  cross,  and  the  grave  of  Canon 
Atkinson. 

Danby  Dale  [Castleton)  is  one  of  some  half- 
dozen  valleys  running  northward  from  the  central 
axis  of  the  Cleveland  Hills  to  the  valley  of  the  Esk. 
On  every  side,  except  the  N.,  it  is  guarded  by 
moorland  edges. 

Danby  Wiske  {h  m.  W.)  has  a  moated 
Rectory — the  single  example  in  the  Riding.  On 
the  S.  door  of  the  church  hangs  an  architectural 
description  by  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Fowler,  vicar  of 
Whorlton — an  example  that  might  well  be  fol- 
lowed in  other  churches  of  interest.  Mr  Fowler 
assigns  the  nave  arcade  (N.)  to  the  Trans,  period  ; 
the  wall  of  the  N.  aisle,  the  chancel,  the  chancel 
arch,  the  clerestory,  and  the  tower  to  the  14th 
century.  Part  of  the  S.  wall  of  the  nave  is  12th 
century  rubble  work,  and  at  the  E.  end  of  this 
wall  is  an  inserted  E.E.  lancet.  The  font  is  early 
Norm.,  and  the  piscina,  with  a  projecting  bowl, 
E.E.  The  tower  is  tall  and  massive,  with  a 
vaulted  basement  and  a  huge  projection  for  the 
stair  turret.      By  far  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
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the  church,  however,  is  the  S.  door,  which  is 
assigned  to  the  end  of  the  i  ith,  or  beginning  of  the 
1 2th,  century,  and  embodies  the  single  example  in 
the  Riding  of  a  carved  Norm,  tympanum.  The 
sculpture  is  ludicrously  rude,  and  consists  of  three 
figures  only.  Mr  A.  Romilly  Allan  proposed  to 
deal  with  it  in  the  Reliquary  in  a  series  of  papers 
on  the  Norm,  doorways  of  Yorkshire ;  and  every- 
one must  regret  that  this  promise  apparently  remains 
unfulfilled.  In  the  absence  of  such  high  authority, 
we  are  indebted  to  a  plausible  explanation  by  the 
present  rector.  On  the  left  is  a  manacled  soul ; 
in  the  centre  is  an  angel  of  justice,  weighing  his 
merits  in  the  balance  ;  on  the  right  is  an  angel  of 
mercy,  pressing  up  the  scale  with  his  hand. 
Notice:  (i)  Over  the  door  to  the  tower  stair- 
case— sculptured  female  figure  in  13  th  century 
costume.  (2)  Arabesque  wood-work  at  W.  end 
of  church  (dated  1640),  on  N.  of  chancel,  and 
behind  the  communion  table.  (3)  Beautiful  17th 
century  chairs  inside  communion  rails.  (4)  Top 
stone  of  the  aumbrey,  which  apparently  consists  of 
a  fragment  of  a  monumental  slab,  exhibiting  part  of 
the  shaft  of  a  cross  and  an  emblem  that  looks  like  a 
missal. 

Derwent  (dwr  gwyn  =  clear  water)  is  a  not  un- 
common name  for  English  rivers.  The  Yorkshire 
Derwent  rises  in  the  wild  tract  of  moorland — no 
point  of  which  attains  a  height  of  1000  feet — 
between  the  coast  and  the  old  coach-road  from 
Pickering  to  Whitbyy  and  is  augmented  from  a 
number  of  brawling  glens  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hackness.  From  here  its  obvious  passage  to  the 
sea  would  seem  to  be  by  the  transverse  valley  to 
Scalby  ;  and  Leland,  in  fact,  preserves  a  tradition 
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that  this  was  its  ancient  course  [It'tn.  I.  46). 
The  river,  however,  perversely  presses  southward 
through  the  narrow  gorge  of  the  Forge  Valley  into 
the  level  Vale  of  Pickering]  though  its  surplus 
waters  are  sometimes  discharged  at  Scalby  by  means 
of  an  artificial  cut.  In  the  Vale  of  Pickering  it 
receives  the  Rye,  a  river  of  greater  volume ;  and 
below  Malton  it  threads  some  beautiful  glen  scenery 
through  the  Hoivardian  Hills.  From  near  Malton 
to  Stamford  Bridge  it  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  N.  and  E.  Ridings.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  Derwent,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rye,  drains 
the  whole  of  the  desolate  Blackamore  district. 

Dishforth  (4  m.  S.  of  Baldersby  Station).  The 
old  chapel,  of  which  there  is  a  view  in  the  vestry, 
has  been  rebuilt,  or  restored  to  the  same  result. 
Inside  the  W.  door  is  something  like  a  holy-water 
stoup.  Outside,  and  now  doing  duty  as  a  flag- 
stone (!),  is  a  large  limestone  slab,  with  the 
matrices  of  two  figures  and  of  four  coats-of-arms  at 
the  corners. 

Dod  Fell  (2189  feet)  (4  m.  S.  of  Hawes)  is 
of  interest  for  the  sake  of  its  name,  which  occurs 
again  in  the  "  dods  "  of  Helvellyn  and  Skiddaw, 
and  is  defined  by  Canon  Taylor  as  meaning  a 
**  mountain  with  a  round  summit."  Certainly,  in 
the  present  case,  the  name  is  singularly  appropriate. 
The  top  of  Dod  Fell  is  a  mass  of  peat-bog,  round 
the  S.  rim  of  which  runs  the  old  Roman  road 
from  Bainbridge  to  Ingleton.  The  view  is  fine,  but 
inferior  to  that  from  Knoutberry  Hill,  its  almost 
immediate  neighbour  to  the  W. 

Dove,  River.      See  Famdale. 

Downholme  (4J  m.  W.  of  Richmond)  is  prettily 
placed  on  the  slope  of  a  little  side-glen  that  falls 
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into  Siualedale  nearly  opposite  to  Marske.  The 
interesting  little  church  is  nearly  half  a  mile  from 
the  village  [key  in  village).  The  nave  arcade  (N.) 
and  chancel  arch  are  E.E.,  the  latter  with  nail-head 
ornament.  The  chancel  has  Dec.  windows,  a 
plain  piscina,  and  a  couple  of  brackets  on  the  E. 
wall.  The  S.  door  of  the  nave  is  zig-zag  Norm., 
and  there  is  a  blocked  opposite  N.  door.  Notice 
in  the  churchyard,  to  the  8.  of  the  church,  a  stone 
coffin,  with  a  lid  on  which  may  still  be  traced  the 
shaft  of  a  cross.  Hard  by  is  the  socket  of  an 
ancient  cross,  with  a  modern  shaft  and  head,  and 
on  modern  steps.  Inside  the  S.  porch,  on  the  W., 
is  a  small  incised  cross  with  shears.  To  the  W. 
of  the  village,  and  opposite  the  Vicarage,  are  the 
remains  of  some  old  vaults,  one  of  which  has  a 
small,  plain,  pointed  window.  Nothing  seems  to 
be  known  of  their  history.  A  long  mile  to  the 
S.,  on  the  road  to  Leyburn,  is  the  picturesque 
structure  of  Walburn  Hall,  with  the  slight  ruins  of 
a  Perp.  chapel.  The  windows  of  the  main  build- 
ing, now  used  as  a  farm,  are  also  Perp.  ;  and  one 
has  some  fragments  of  ancient  glass.  A  stone  near 
the  top  is  said  to  be  dated  1343.  On  the  top  of 
the  wall  is  what  looks  from  the  road  like  the 
capital  of  a  four-clustered  E.E.  column,  ornamented 
with  nail-head,  or  dog-tooth.  This,  of  course, 
suggests  the  former  existence  of  some  earlier 
building. 

Earswick  is  a  station  on  the  railway  from  York 
to  Stanford  Bridge. 

Easby  Church  (|  m.  S.E.  of  Richmond) 
should  not  be  overlooked,  although,  of  course,  less 
interesting  than  the  immediately  adjoining  abbey. 
The  bulk  of  the  building  is  E.E.,  but    there    are 
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Norm,  windows  in  the  chancel.  Notice,  on  the 
front  of  the  S.  porch — which  has  a  parvise  above  it 
— the  arms  of  Scrope  of  Bolton,  Aske,  and  Conyers. 
On  the  S.  exterior  of  the  chancel  is  a  niche,  with  a 
small  mutilated  figure  supposed  to  be  that  of  St 
Agatha.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  S.  aisle,  according 
to  the  Rev.  G.  Rowe,  are  two  fragments  of  13th 
century  coffin  slabs,  but  the  writer  has  not  noticed 
these  himself.  Observe  :  ( i )  Remarkable  aumbrey 
in  the  W.  interior  of  the  porch.  (2)  Stoup  inside 
the  S.  door  (3)  Norm.,  or  E.E.,  circular  font, 
with  an  arcade  running  round  it.  (4)  Three  tre- 
foiled  sedilia,  and  large  trefoiled  piscina  in  the 
chancel.  (5)  Plain,  circular-headed  niche  on  the 
N.    of  the   Sanctuary,  with  a  stone  coffin  inside. 

(6)  "Low-side"  window  in  the  normal  position. 

(7)  Second  "low-side"  window  opposite.  (8) 
Two  hugh  slabs  on  the  chancel  floor  with  matrices 
for  brasses.  (9)  Perp.  screen  to  the  vestry.  (10) 
Piscina  at  the  E.  end  of  the  S.  aisle.  The  last 
bay  of  the  aisle  is  enclosed  by  Perp.  screens  so  as  to 
form  a  chapel.  (11)  Remarkable  narrow  arch  cut 
through  the  wall  into  the  chancel  between  the  E. 
respond  of  the  arcade  and  the  end  of  the  chapel. 
(12)  Above  this,  on  the  side  towards  the  chapel, 
what  looks  like  a  fragment  of  Sax.  knotwork.  (13) 
Bracket  on  the  E.  wall  of  the  chapel.  (14)  On 
the  same  E.  wall — brass  inscription  to  Elenor 
Bowes  (d.  1623).  (15)  Traces  of  wall-painting 
on  the  nave  arcade.  (16)  Two  panes  of  old 
glass  in  the  E.  window.  (17)  Extensive  and 
extremely  interesting  wall-paintings  on  either  side  of 
the  chancel.  Next  to  the  series  in  Pickering  church, 
these  are  the  best  in  the  Riding.  They  were  care- 
fully restored  by  Scott ;  and  coloured  lithographs 
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of  them  are  given,  with  a  minute  description,  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Rowe  in  XIH.  A.A.S.R.  66.  The  paint- 
ings may  be  divided  into  four  groups  :  ( i )  Figures 
of  archbishops  on  the  backs  of  the  sedilia.  (2) 
Figures  on  the  splays  of  the  N.  windows, 
emblematic  of  spring  and  winter.  The  former  is 
represented  by  men  sowing  and  pruning ;  the  latter 
by  men  digging  and  hawking.  (3)  Connected 
series  on  the  N.  wall  of  the  chancel,  depicting  the 
history  of  the  Fall.  From  W.  to  E.  (a)  The 
creation  of  Eve ;  (^)  The  presentation  of  Eve  to 
Adam  ;  [c)  The  temptation  of  Adam  by  Eve  ;  (d) 
Adam  and  Eve  clothed  with  fig  leaves ;  (^)  The 
expulsion  from  Eden  ;  (/")  Adam  digging  and  Eve 
spinning,  and,  perhaps,  the  promise  of  the  Atone- 
ment. (4)  Connected  series  on  the  S.  wall 
representing  the  complement  of  the  Fall,  the 
Redemption.  These  paintings,  unlike  those  on  the 
opposite  side,  are  arranged  in  two  parallel  rows, 
though  some  of  the  subjects  have  vanished.  Upper 
row  (from  E.  to  W.)  :  («)  The  Annunciation. 
St  Gabriel  bears  a  scroll — j^ve  Marian  and  the 
figures  are  peculiarly  graceful ;  (b)  The  Nativity  ; 
(c)  The  Adoration  of  the  three  Magi.  Lower 
Row  (from  E.  to  W.):  (^)  The  Descent  from 
the  Cross  ;  [b)  The  Entombment ;  (<:)  The  Resur- 
rection— an  angel  bears  a  scroll  "  He  is  risen.'* 
"  In  all  the  drawings  the  tints  employed  are 
different  grades  of  a  dull  red  which  is  varied  by 
yellow  generally  used  for  the  hair  and  by  a  light 
grey.  The  pictures  are  painted  nearly  flat  with 
scarcely  any  attempt  at  shading,  and  the  wall  behind 
has  been  diapered  in  yellow,  a  part  of  the  pattern 
still  remaining  at  the  north-east  corner."  With 
regard  to  the  date,  *'  the  shape  of  the  crown,  the 
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dressing  of  the  hair,  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
the  long  flowing  robe  is  held  up  under  the  arm,  and 
the  small  round  cap  rising  into  a  blunt  point  as  if  a 
handle  for  its  removal,  all  point  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  III. — to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century."  A  remarkable  epitaph  on  Richard 
Swale  (?  d.  1538)  was  discovered  between  two 
boards  in  Easby  Church,  and  is  described  in  the 
Gentleman  s  Magazine  for  1 790  (p.  319).  Notice 
the  beautiful  old  elm  on  the  village  green. 

EASBY  ABBEY  1  (f  m.  S.E.  of  Richmond)  is 
approached  from  Richmond  by  a  beautiful  walk  along 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Sivale.  The  situation  of 
the  ruins,  on  the  immediate  brink  of  the  stream,  is 
secluded  and  prettily  wooded.  This  was  a  Pre- 
monstratensian  house,  founded  by  Roald,  Constable 
of  Richmond  Castle — according  to  Gale,  who  gives 
no  authority  for  his  definite  statement,  in  11 52 
{Reg.  Hon.  Rich.  263)  ;  according  to  a  doubtful 
reading  in  the  Chronica  de  Mailtos  {sub  ann.)  — 
"  ordo  Praemonstratensis  venit  ad  Kikemunt " 
(?  Rikemunt) — in  1 151.  Anyhow  the  privileges  of 
the  founder  were  afterwards  acquired  by  the  Scropes, 
and  the  original  establishment  by  Roald  was  so 
augmented  by  Lord  Richard  Scrope  c.  1393  that 
by  Leland's  time  this  family  had  come  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  actual  founders  of  the  abbey.  (//;«.  V. 
113).  The  dedication  was  to  St  Agatha,  the 
Sicilian  saint  and  martyr,  and  the  Rev.  James 
Raine  suggests  (II.  A.A.S.R.  3 1 6)  that  the  Earl 
of  Richmond,  or  his  constable,  may  have  brought 

^  The  plan  of  Easby  Abbey  is  printed  here  by  the  kind 
permission  of  Mr  W.  H.  St  John  Hope.  The  more 
important  ascriptions  have  been  incorporated  from  Mr 
Hope's  larger  plan. 
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back  from  Sicily  some  relics  of  this  lady  when 
returning  from  the  second  crusade  (1146). 

In  the  Valor  Eccles'iastkus  the  house  is  valued  at 
;£ill,  17s.  ii^d.  net. 

The  ruins  [Admission  yl-),  as  at  Jervaulx,  con- 
sist almost  wholly  of  the  different  monastic  buildings, 
the  church  having  vanished  except  a  few  poor 
fragments  of  the  chancel  and  N.  and  S.  transepts. 
The  site  was  excavated  by  Mr  St  John  Hope  in 
1886,  and  the  writer  is  indebted  to  a  very  careful 
and  detailed  description  of  the  remains  written  by 
this  gentleman  (X.  Y.A.J.  117).  The  church  is 
placed  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  ruins,  with 
domestic  buildings  to  the  N.  and  S.  The  N.  and 
S.  transepts  had  aisles  to  the  E.,  each  of  them 
forming  three  chapels.  The  nave  —  of  which 
scarcely  a  stone  remains — had  N.  and  S.  aisles  ; 
but  the  chancel,  as  at  Coverham^  was  aisleless. 
The  S.  transept  is  given  by  Mr  Hope  as  Trans. 
(c.  1 180);  the  N.  transept  as  E.E.  (1190). 
Towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century  a  chapel 
was  erected  on  the  N.  of  the  nave  in  the  angle  of 
the  nave  and  the  transept ;  and  c.  1340  the  chancel 
was  prolonged  to  its  present  dimensions.  This 
chapel  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Scrope  chantry 
(X.  A.A.S.R.  57),  but  it  is  clear  from  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Abbot  of  Easby  given  in  the  great 
controversy  between  Scrope  and  Grosvenor  {^c.f, 
Bolton  Castle)  in  i  385-1390,  that  the  usual  burial- 
place  of  the  Scropes  was  well  towards  the  end 
of  the  structural  choir — '*  dit  que  la  pier  de  monsr 
Richard  [i.e.  Henry  Scrope,  d.  1336)  qore  est 
gist  en  mesme  labbey  desouz  le  quere  pluis  haut 
que  lour  quere."  The  N.  chapel  of  the  nave  has 
the  remains  of  an  altar  in  situ ;  and  the  base  of  an 
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altar  may  still  be  discovered  in  another,  and  smaller, 
chapel  on  the  S.  of  the  chancel. 

To  the  N.  of  the  church,  and  connected  with  the 
transept  by  a  corridor,  is  a  remarkably  interesting 
group  of  buildings,  "  which,  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say,  discloses  to  us  one  of  the  most  complete 
establishments  of  the  kind  [i.e.  Infirmary),  despite 
its  comparatively  small  size,  which  has  yet  been 
scientifically  examined."  The  Infirmary  group  is 
usually  found  on  the  E.  of  the  cloister,  and  its 
position  at  Easby  is  only  a  single  illustration  of  a 
general  irregularity  of  ground  plan.  The  group 
contains  a  dormitory,  hall,  cellar,  and  chapel ; 
whilst  over  the  corridor  that  connects  it  with  the 
church  were  placed,  perhaps,  the  oratory  and  solar 
of  the  abbot.  On  the  S.  of  the  nave  is  the  cloister, 
a  remarkable  trapezium,  the  greatest  length  of  which 
is  lOO  feet,  the  shortest  63.  *' The  irregularity 
probably  began  by  the  canons  setting  out  a  smaller 
square  cloister  for  their  temporary  buildings,  but 
having  a  mind  to  make  it  larger  in  the  permanent 
ones,  they  were  thrown  out  by  the  parish  church, 
and  perhaps  by  the  river."  On  the  E.  of  the 
Garth  is  the  chapter-house  (E.E.),  divided  from 
the  S.  transept  by  a  vestry.  The  huge  E.  window, 
the  sill  of  which  is  now  cut  down  almost  to  the 
ground,  is  of  course  a  later  Perp.  insertion.  The 
story  above  was  reconstructed  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  part  of  it  possibly  used  for  a 
library.  On  the  S.  of  the  cloister  is  a  noble  range 
of  buildings,  the  lower  part  of  which  has  been 
vaulted.  The  upper  portion,  of  later  date  (r. 
1300),  was  the  Prater,  or  Refectory,  of  the 
monks.  The  total  length  of  this  is  106  feet;  but 
the  W.  end  was  cut  off  by  a  screen  with  a  loft,  or 
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gallery,  above  it.  The  refectory  was  lighted  on 
the  S.  by  a  range  of  six  lofty  windows,  with  geo- 
metrical tracery.  The  great  E.  window  (repaired 
by  Scott,  X.  A.A.S.R.  57)  has  been  compared 
with  a  similar  example  in  the  S.  transept  at  Romald- 
kirk.  Notice  the  lectorium  in  the  S.  wall.  On  the 
W.  of  the  cloister  is  a  range  of  offices  (r.  1230), 
comprising,  in  the  basement,  a  calefactorium^  guests' 
hall,  servants'  hall,  and  cellar.  The  upper  story 
consists  in  part  of  the  dormitory  for  the  canons, 
and  was  reached  by  a  staircase,  at  the  foot  of  which 
is  a  remarkable  arch,  with  a  double  row  of  beak 
heads,  resting  on  jambs  of  later  date.  This  is  sup- 
posed by  Mr  Hope  to  constitute  the  single  surviving 
relic  of  the  earliest  monastic  buildings.  The  gate* 
house  is  a  beautiful,  and  still  perfect,  structure, 
separated  from  the  abbey  by  the  parish  church. 
The  lower  part  is  perhaps  Trans.  ;  the  upper  Dec. 
"The  great  arch  at  each  end  of  the  entrance 
passage  is  treated  in  a  very  peculiar  manner.  It  is 
a  pointed  one  of  two  orders,  with  a  third  and  inner 
order,  which  is  semi-circular"  (p.  157). 

Eashy-in-Cleveland  {i\  m.  S.E.  of  Great 
Ayton)  has  a  modern  church.  On  the  hill  behind 
it — Easby  Moor — is  a  monument  to  Captain  Cook 
{^cf.  Great  Ayton  and  Marion)^  which  serves  for  a 
conspicuous  landmark  from  all  the  level  part  of 
Cleveland. 

Easington  (J  m.  E.)  occupies  the  summit  of 
a  hill  on  the  road  from  Lofthouse  to  Stahhes.  The 
church  was  rebuilt  c.  1888,  at  which  time  a  num- 
ber of  remains  —  Norm,  and  otherwise — were 
discovered  in  pulling  down  the  existing  structure. 
Most  of  these — including  some  Sax.  fragments — 
have  been    preserved  in   a  kind  of  gallery  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  tower ;  but  an  incised  grave  slab  of 
great  interest  has  been  placed  on  the  floor  to  the  N. 
of  the  communion  table.  This  has  been  described 
by  Dr  Cox  (XXIV.  ylnt.  io6),  and  is  remarkable 
in  several  particulars.  In  the  first  place,  though 
the  head  of  the  cross  is  of  the  conventional  shape 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  stem  is  ornamented 
with  oak  leaves  and  acorns  characteristic  of  the 
Dec.  period.  In  the  second  place,  an  inscription 
runs  round  the  edge,  the  letters  of  which  are  mostly 
filled  in  with  the  original  lead — "  a  circumstance 
most  unusual,  if  not  unique,  in  English  monuments 
of  this  class."  The  rhyming  inscription  is  in 
Norm.  French,  in  late  Lombardic  capitals : — 

Robert  Bucel  gyt  id 
Priet  pur  la  alme  de  It. 

Dr  Cox  assigns  this  slab,  from  its  mixture  of 
styles,  to  c.  1300 — a  conjecture  that  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  "  Robertus  Busshell  "  held  lands 
at  Boulby,  in  this  parish,  c.  1284  (XLIX.  S.S. 
127).  In  the  basement  of  the  tower  is  a  curious 
wall  monument  showing  a  baby  in  its  cradle.  This 
commemorates  Katheran  Conyers  of  Boulby 
(d.  1 621).  By  the  side  of  the  road,  and  just 
outside  the  churchyard  wall,  are  the  fragments  of 
an  old  cross. 

Easingwold  Church  (^Open)  crowns  a  slight 
elevation  at  the  W.  end  of  the  town.  Seen  from 
outside,  it  is  rather  imposing  ;  but  the  interior  is 
disappointing.  The  bulk  of  the  building  is  Dec. 
(Gill,  77),  with  nave  arcades  that  have  no  capitals. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  later  W. 
tower,  which  has  two  unusual  details:  (i)  It 
possesses  a  traceried  and  glazed   E.  window,  look- 
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ing  into  the  nave.  (2)  The  W.  door  and  W. 
window  are  set  within  an  arch  similar  to,  but 
shallower  than,  that  which  occurs  in  a  like  position 
at  Gu'tsbrough.  Locked  in  a  case  in  a  chamber  in 
this  tower  is  the  old  parish  coffin  [key  at  Vicarage). 
That  burial  without  coffins  was  formerly  practised 
may  perhaps  be  taken  for  granted.  It  is  likely, 
however,  for  the  sake  of  decency,  that  the  body 
was  conveyed  to  the  churchyard  in  a  shell,  and 
there  taken  out  for  interment.  As  much  is  sug- 
gested by  the  words  of  the  burial  service — *' while 
the  corpse  is  made  ready  to  be  laid  into  the  earth." 
See  an  article  in  the  Reliquary,  V.,  on  **  Burial 
without  coffins." 

Easingwold  itself  is  a  quiet  old  town,  with  a 
number  of  respectable  houses.  The  lower  part, 
called  Lessimers,  is  the  least  attractive,  and  is 
traversed  by  the  highway  to  York.  To  the  N.  of 
this  is  the  market-place,  with  the  bull-ring  and  some 
fragments  of  a  cross.  Beyond  this,  again,  is  the 
part  called  Uppleby,on  the  ascent  to  which,  on  the 
right  of  the  road,  is  a  half-timbered  house  with 
the  inscription — "God  with  us,  1666."  This, 
according  to  Gill  (p.  100),  was  the  gathering  cry 
of  the  Puritans  at  Marston  Moor  (1644). 

Ebberston  (ij  m.  N.E.)  Church  is  h  m.  W. 
of  the  village,  and  has  the  base  and  stump  of  a 
graveyard  cross.  The  S.  door  is  Norm.,  and 
there  is  a  Norm.  "  slit  "  on  the  N.  of  the  chancel. 
The  nave  arcade  (N.)  is  E.E.,  or  Late  Trans., 
with  interesting  bases.  The  column  to  the  W.  has 
rude  stiff  carving.  The  font  is  perhaps  coeval. 
The  tower  is  Dec,  or  Perp.,  with  belfry  windows 
of  a  pattern  similar  to  that  which  occurs  at  Brompton. 
Built  into  the  outside  wall   (N.)   of  the  aisle    are 
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fragments  of  incised  stones — a  sword  and  a  floriated 
cross.  On  the  S.  of  the  nave,  to  the  W.  of  the 
porch,  is  a  large  blocked  arch.  The  meaning  of 
this  is  mysterious — it  can  scarcely  have  led  to  an 
aisle. 

Edstone  ( I J  m.  S.  of  Kirkby  Moorside),  placed 
high  on  a  little  hill,  and  conspicuous  from  the 
country  round,  commands  in  its  turn  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  much  of  the  fertile  Fale  of 
Pickering.  The  church,  of  no  value  whatever  in 
itself,  embraces  two  objects  of  the  highest  interest. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  early  Norm,  font,  round 
the  circular  base  of  which  runs  an  arcade  similar  to 
that  which  is  found  on  fonts  at  Easby  (near  Rich- 
mond) and  East  Ayton.  The  second  is  the  Sax. 
sun-dial   over   the    S.    door,    inscribed    orologium 

VIATORUM.  LOTHAN  ME  WROHTE  A    (V.  Y.A.J.   I  34). 

The  sixth  word  is  apparently  unfinished,  "  as  if  the 
writer  had  fallen  from  the  scaffold  on  which  he  was 
working,  or  as  if  urgent  business  had  called  him 
elsewhere  from  the  midst  of  his  work  and  he  had 
never  returned."  Edstone  is  said  to  be  the  smallest 
parish  in  Yorkshire. 

Eggleston  Abbey  (iJ  m.S.  of  Barnard  Castle, 
in  Durham)  occupies  a  situation  of  great  loveliness, 
on  the  top  of  a  steep  knoJl  at  the  junction  of  the 
Tees  and  the  Thorsgill  beck,  the  latter  being  crossed 
by  a  picturesque  foot-bridge  which  is  possibly  the 
one  referred  to  by  Leland  (I.  86)  :  "then  it  hath 
a  Bridge  of  one  Arche  and  straite  enterith  into 
Tese."  This  was  a  Premonstratensian  house,  but 
its  founder  is  uncertain.  Camden,  who  confuses 
the  site  with  Egglestone,  in  Durham,  gives  Conan, 
Earl  of  Brittany  and  Richmond  (d.  1171);  but 
Burton,    who    is    followed    by    Tanner    and    later 
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authorities,  conjectures  Ralf  de  Multon.  The 
house  was  surrendered  on  January  5,  1540,  by  an 
abbot  and  eight  monks  [C.S.P.  Hen.  VIII.,  XV. 
28  (2)  J,  and  was  valued  at  about  _;^ 36  net.  The 
church  is  forty-five  or  forty-six  paces  in  length  ; 
and  consisted  of  chancel,  nave,  N.  and  S.  transepts, 
and  central  tower.  The  oldest  parts  of  the  build- 
ing (?  late  Norm.)  are  part  of  the  W.  end  and  the 
lower  half  of  the  N.  wall  of  the  nave.  The  upper 
part  of  this  wall  has  lancets  splayed  inwardly ;  the 
S.  side  of  the  nave  has  plainly  grouped  lancets, 
constituting  a  late  form  of  plate  tracery  The  E.E. 
chancel  is  of  slightly  richer  character,  and  exhibits 
dog-tooth  moulding  in  places.  The  E.  window 
retains  its  original  tracery — four  mullions  carried 
straight  up  to  the  head.  Whitaker  justly  styles  this 
ugly  contrivance  "a  singular  deformity."  There 
are  several  piscinas  and  aumbreys.  Of  the  S. 
transept  nothing  remains  except  the  W.  wall — which 
exhibits  windows  with  fragments  of  Dec.  tracery — 
and  the  S.  wall  as  far  as  the  W.  jamb  of  the 
window.  The  N.  transept  fell  in  1889,  but  part  of 
it  is  figured  in  the  engravings  in  Whitaker  and 
in  the  1830  edition  of  Dugdale's  Monasticon. 
Numerous  flat  tomb-stones  remain  in  the  nave  and 
crossing — two  with  the  matrices  of  brasses.  Note  : 
(i)  Floriated  cross  and  hand  grasping  a  crozier, 
probably  the  monument  of  an  abbot.  (2)  Slab 
with  inscription  ;  "  T.  Rokeby,  Bastarde  +  Ihufor  th'i 
passions  ser  Haiie  mersi  of  tb'i  s'lnfull  her^^  (XL III. 
J. A. A.  93).  At  the  end  of  the  N.  transept  is 
another  slab  with  chalice,  cross  and  missal.  Notice 
on  the  site  of  tiie  central  tower  an  erratic  Shap 
boulder.  To  the  N.  of  the  church  are  some  slight 
remains  of  the  monastic  buildings. 
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Eggleston  Abbey  is  the  scene  of  the  murder  of 
WycHfFe  by  Bertram  Risingham  in  Canto  VI.  of 
Scott's  "  Rokeby."  The  incident  of  Risingham's 
riding  into  the  church  is  borrowed  from  the  similar 
adventure  of  Major  Robert  Phillipson,  who  rode 
one  Sunday  into  Kendal  Church  in  search  of  his 
enemy,  Colonel  Briggs. 

Egton  (I  m.  N.  of  Egton  Bridge)  is  a  breezy 
upland  village,  placed  very  nearly  on  the  edge  of  the 
moors,  and  commanding  an  extensive  and  beautiful 
view  over  the  valley  of  the  Esk.  Whether  reached 
from  Grosmont  or  Egton  Bridge^  the  approach  to  the 
village  is  an  almost  continuous  ascent.  The  old 
church  was  pulled  down,  and  a  new  one  erected 
on  another  site,  in  1878.  The  style  adopted  is 
Norm.,  and  it  is  said  that  some  old  Norm,  work 
from  the  original  church  has  been  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  its  successor.  Egton,  from  its  elevated 
position,  is  conspicuously  visible  from  the  elevated 
moorlands  on  the  other  side  of  the  Esh. 

Egton  Bridge  is  a  station  on  the  line  between 
Stokesley  and   Whitby, 

Ellerburne  (ij  m.  N.  of  Thornton  Dale)  till 
recently  was  an  unrestored  and  primitive  little 
church,  at  the  foot  of  the  valley  by  which  the 
Thornton  beck  descends  from  the  Bridestones  to 
Thornton-le- Dale.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
restorer  ;  and  the  old  box  pews,  if  not  the  pulpit 
and  sounding  board,  have  probably  been  swept 
away.  Notice  ;  ( i  )  Very  rude  and  curious  Norm, 
capital  on  the  S.  of  the  chancel  arch.  (2)  Frag- 
ment of  Sax.  cross  built  into  the  S.  exterior  of  the 
nave.  (3)  Two  fragments  of  ancient  work  built 
into  the  S.  wall  of  the  chancel  outside. 

Ellerton  Nunnery  (5  m.  N.E.  of  Leyburn)   is 
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placed  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Sivale,  about  a  mile 
below  Marrick,  in  the  heart  of  beautiful  scenery. 
Almost  nothing  is  known  of  its  history.  Leland, 
however,  calls  it  *'a  Priori  of  White  Clothid 
Nunnes"  [i.e.  Cistercians)  (Itin.  V.  113);  and  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Warnerius, 
dapifer  [I.e.  steward)  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  or 
by  his  son,  Wymerus,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
This  is  apparently  nothing  more  than  a  conjecture 
of  Roger  Dodsworth  (Tanner).  In  the  Valor 
Ecclestasticus  the  house  was  valued  2X  ^\^,  lOs.  6d. 
net.  Whitaker  calls  it  "one  of  the  humblest  of  all 
monastic  foundations '*  (I.  316).  The  ruins  of 
the  little  church  are  still  in  existence,  and  the 
tower  can  be  seen  from  the  road  [Gent.  Mag. 
1827,  Pt.  II.  593).  There  are  one  or  two  old 
grave-slabs  inside. 

ErylwliJie  [2\m.  N.E.).  The  red  sandstone 
chapel  has  a  N.  nave  arcade  of  four  circular  E.E. 
arches,  the  E.  capital  of  which  alone  is  carved  with 
conventional  foliage.  The  pointed  chancel  arch  is 
apparently  coeval.  The  rude  circular  font  is 
perhaps  early  Norm.  Built  into  the  S.  porch  are 
fragments  of  floriated  crosses — most  of  them  cut  in 
relief.  To  the  W.,  in  the  churchyard,  is  a  stone 
with  a  shallow  socket,  possibly  the  very  rude  base 
of  a  cross.  From  this  point  is  a  pleasant  view 
across  the  Tees  of  the  church  and  red  roofs  of 
Hur  worth. 

Esk.  This  is  the  only  river  of  importance 
among  the  E.  hills  that  flows  directly  into  the  sea. 
All  the  rest  are  tributary  streams  to  the  Derwent, 
and  so  ultimately  of  the  Ouse  and  the  Humber. 
The  Esk,  from  irs  source  at  the  head  of  Westerdale, 
is  a  lively  and  beautiful  moorland   stream   till  its 
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junction  with  the  sea  at  Whitby  ;  and,  except  for 
the  last  six  miles  of  its  course,  is  wholly  confined 
to  Cleveland.  Its  very  common  name — there  are 
two  Esks  in  Cumberland  and  four  in  Scotland — is 
clearly  derived  from  the  Gadhelic,  uisge  =  water. 

Eskdale  extends  along  the  course  of  the  Esk 
from  Castleton  to  Whitby — a  distance  of  about  i6 
m.  Its  scenery  is  generally  pretty,  but  it  lacks 
alike  the  unity  and  mountain  grandeur  that  belong 
to  the  great  W.  valleys.  Being  threaded  by  a 
railway  from  end  to  end,  its  exploration  is  easy. 
The  closing  of  the  iron-works  at  Grosmont  and 
Glaisdale  has  restored  it  to  primitive  simplicity. 

Eston  is  the  terminus  of  a  recently  opened 
branch  from  Middlesbrough.  The  place  is  devoted 
to  mining,  and  chiefly  composed  of  miners'  cottages ; 
but  the  situation,  at  the  base  of  Eston  Nab — a  bold 
promontory  of  moorland,  like  Blackdown  in  Sussex 
— retains  traces  of  vanished  beauty.  The  old 
church  is  now,  we  believe,  used  only  as  a  mortuary 
chapel. 

Faceby  (i|  m.  S.E.  of  Potto)  occupies  a 
charming  position  on  the  E.  slope  of  Whorl  Hill. 
The  church  has  been  rebuilt,  but  the  head  of  the 
old  W.  door — Norm.,  with  zig-zag  and  a  hood 
moulding  of  somewhat  unusual  pattern — has  been 
built  into  the  interior  of  the  present  S.  entrance. 

Falling  Force  (3?>  m.  S.E.  of  Sleights) ^ 
towards  the  head  of  the  Little  Beck,  is  the  loftiest 
waterfall  among  the  eastern  moors — a  matter  of  no 
great  boasting.      The  writer  has  not  seen  it. 

Farlington  (6  m.  E.  of  Easingiuold)  has  a 
small  uninteresting  church,  with  traces  of  Norm, 
work  in  its  chancel.     There  is  no  chancel  arch. 

Farndale  is   one    of   the   beautiful    Blackamore 
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valleys,  and  runs  S.  from  the  axis  of  the  main 
Ck'oeland  Hills,  between  Rosedale  on  the  E.  and 
Bransdale  on  the  W.  There  is  a  tolerable  road  at 
least  as  far  as  Farndale  church  (7  m.  N.  of  Kirkby 
Moorside),  which  was  rebuilt  in  1831  ;  but  the 
head  of  the  dale  is  a  cul-de-sac  except  for  rough 
moorland  tracks.  On  the  hills  to  the  W.  is 
Obtrush  Roque,  a  famous  tumulus,  an  account  of 
the  opening  of  which  is  given  by  Phillips  (p.  210). 
The  story  there  told  of  the  "  hob  ''-haunted 
farmer  is  critically  examined  at  p.  66  of  Canon 
Atkinson's  *'  Forty  Years  in  a  Moorland  Parish." 
The  river  of  Farndale  is  the  Dove. 

Feliskirk  (4  m.  N.E.  of  Thirsk)  possesses  an 
interesting  church,  the  Norm,  apse  of  which  has 
been  rebuilt.  The  chancel  arch,  and  arch  to  the 
apse,  are  very  beautiful  Norm.  The  nave  arcades 
are  Trans.,  or  early  E.E. ;  and  the  tower  is  Perp. 
Notice  ;  ( i )  On  the  N.  of  the  Sanctuary — Dec. 
cinquefoiled  recess,  with  crocketted  gable.  Inside 
is  a  singularly  perfect  recumbent  figure,  in  chain 
mail,  with  the  legs  crossed  on  a  lion.  The  shield 
apparently  bears  no  charge.  (2)  On  the  S.  of  the 
Sanctuary — recumbent  figure  of  a  woman,  with 
angels  at  her  head  To  the  E.  of  the  village,  at 
Mount  St  John,  is  the  supposed  site  of  a  Preceptory 
of  the  Knights  Hospitalers  of  St  John  at  Jerusalem, 
founded  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  (Tanner,  645). 
That  they  possessed  lands  here  seems  certain,  but 
whether  this  was  the  site  of  their  house  may  per- 
haps be  open  to  doubt. 

Fingall  (^  m.).  The  church  is  half  a  mile 
from  the  village  {iey),  on  the  other  side  of 
the  railway,  but  there  is  very  little  to  see.  The 
nave  arcade  (N.)  has  three  Trans,  arches,  and  the 
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E.  window  18  Dec.  In  the  window  on  the  S.  of 
the  Sanctuary  are  a  few  fragments  of  old  glass — 
perhaps  a  head  of  Christ.  In  the  churchyard,  on 
the  S.,  is  an  old  coped  grave-stone,  with  a  cross  on 
the  top ;  and  built  into  the  W.  boundary  wall  is  the 
head  of  a  floriated  cross  in  relief. 

Flaxton  station  is  on  the  line  to  Scarbrough  and 
Whitby.  The  village  of  the  name  is  of  no  interest 
whatever. 

Forcett  (4  m.  S.E.  of  Winston  Station,  in  Dur- 
ham) has  been  much  restored,  or  even  rebuilt.  The 
S.  porch,  however,  is  Norm.,  and  the  inner  door 
has  zig-zag  moulding.  The  whole  porch  is  a  store- 
house of  early  incised  slabs  and  of  fragments  of 
knotwork — three  of  the  floriated  crosses  being 
associated  with  swords,  two  with  shears.  In  a  re- 
cess to  the  E.  is  a  mutilated  recumbent  figure. 
Inside  the  nave  is  a  brass  to  Mrs  Anne  Shuttle- 
worth  (d.  1637).  The  remarkable  entrenchments 
between  Forcett  and  Staniv'tck  are  noticed  under 
the  latter  head. 

Fosse.  This  is  a  very  dull  stream,  draining 
what  was  once  the  Forest  of  Galtres,  but  is  now 
one  of  the  tamest  flats  in  Yorkshire.  It  rises  near 
Marton  Abbey,  and  flows  S.  to  the  Ouse  at  York. 
The  lower  part  has  been  canalised. 

Foston  (I  m.  N.W.  of  Barton  Hill).  The 
rough  little  church  has  a  wooden  bell-turret,  and  is 
approached  from  the  road  by  a  short  avenue  of 
yews.  Built  into  the  W.  wall  are  four  fragments 
of  incised  crosses.  The  S.  door  is  good  Norm., 
with  a  hood  of  carved  stones.  Among  these, 
though  sadly  mutilated,  may  still  be  recognised  an 
Agnus  Dei,  and  a  scene  in  the  middle  which  may 
possibly    represent  the    Last    Supper.     There   re- 
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mains  a  single  spiral  shaft.  Notice  also  a  good 
Norm,  chancel  arch,  with  scalloped  capitals  and  a 
single  Norm.  slit.  The  circular  font  is  probably 
coeval.  Notice  the  sounding  board  over  the  pulpit, 
and  the  single  plain  sedile. 

Sydney  Smith  was  parson  of  Foston  from  1806 
to  c.  1829,  but  did  not  go  into  residence  till 
1808. 

Freebroiigh  Hill  (821  ft.)  (2^  m.  N.E  from 
CGTnmondale),  shaped  like  a  tumulus,  is  conspicuous 
from  many  miles  away — on  the  N.,  for  instance, 
from  the  ruins  of  Kilton  Castle  ;  on  the  S.,  from 
Castleton  Rigg.  The  hill  was  almost  certainly  the 
place  of  meeting  of  some  form  of  Saxon  judicial 
court,  and  the  name  is  resolved  into  "  frithborh  " 
by  Canon  Atkinson  (p.  78)  (  =pacis  plegium — the 
pledge  or  guarantee  of  peace). 

Fryup,  Great  and  Little^  are  two  parallel 
valleys  running  northward  to  the  Esk  from  the 
central  axis  of  the  Cleveland  Hills,  and  separated  by 
Danby  Crag.  There  is  some  striking  moorland 
scenery  at  the  head  of  the  larger  glen. 

The  Forest  of  Galtres,  called  by  Leland  the 
*' Calaterium  nemus  "  (Collect.  III.  20),  has  now 
totally  disappeared  ;  but  the  recollection  of  it  still 
survives  in  place  names  such  as  Stockton-in-the- 
Forest.  Formerly  it  extended  from  the  very  gates 
of  York  about  as  far  N.  as  /line  and  Stillington, 
whilst  its  E.  boundary  was  roughly  marked  out  by 
the  course  of  the  little  river  Fosse.  Perhaps  as 
much  of  it  was  swamp  as  woodland — Leland  "  saw 
very  little  wood "  when  journeying  from  Sheriff 
Hutton  to  York ;  whilst  Skelton,  to  judge  from  his 
**Garlande  of  Laureir'  [c.  1520),  was  struck  by 
its  filthy  condition  : — 
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"  Thus  stode  I  in  the  frytthy  forest  of  Galtres, 
Ensowkid  with  sylt  of  the  myry  mose." 

(Ed.  Dyce,  I.  362).  Drake  mentions  a  tradition 
that  a  lantern  was  formerly  hung  in  the  open  steeple 
of  All  Saints,  Pavement,  York,  to  guide  travellers 
through  this  forest  on  their  journey  from  the  N. 
(''History  of  York,"  292).  "  There  is  a  Place 
in  York,"  writes  Leland  (I.  67),  "caullid  David 
Haul,  assigned  as  a  Place  of  Punischment  for 
Offenders  in  Galtres."  In  Camden's  day  the 
forest  was  famous  for  its  horse-races,  the  prize  for 
which  was  a  small  gold  bell.  "  It  is  scarce  credible 
what  a  concourse  of  people  flock  to  these  races  from 
all  parts,  and  what  great  bettings  there  are  upon  the 
horses  "  (Gough,  III.  20).  Shakspere  lays  the 
first  three  scenes  of  the  fourth  act  of  the  second 
part  of  Henry  IV.  in  "  Gaultree  forest,"  appar- 
ently following  Holinshed  (Ed.  1808,  III. 
37),  who  makes  it  a  scene  of  the  rebellion  of 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  of  Scrope,  Arch- 
bishop of  York.  At  a  later  period  Rupert  is 
said  to  have  encamped  in  the  forest,  or  at  least 
upon  its  outskirts,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Marston  Moor,  crossing  the  Ouse  at  Poppleton 
Ferry  on  the  morning  of  his  crushing  defeat. 

Forge  Valley  (i  m.  N.  of  Forge  Valley  Station) 
is  the  name  of  the  narrow  and  densely  wooded  glen 
by  which  the  Derivent  emerges  from  the  moors 
round  Hackness  into  the  Vale  of  Pickering.  The 
name  is  apparently  modern — in  Hinderwell's 
"History  of  Scarborough"  (1798)  \\\q.  forge 
itself  is  mentioned,  but  the  dell  is  seemingly 
nameless.  The  valley  is  a  favourite  excursion 
from  Scarbrough, 
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Fyling  Hall  is  a  station  on  the  coast-line  from 
Scarbrough  to  Whitby^  and  is  placed  at  about 
the  centre  of  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  though  at  some 
distance  back  from  the  sea. 

Gate  Helmsley  (f  m.  S.  of  Holtby).  The 
first  half  of  the  name  has  obvious  reference  to  its 
situation  on  the  Roman  road  from  York  to  Stam- 
ford Bridge.  The  low  line  of  the  chalk  wolds 
across  the  Derwent,  in  the  E.  Riding,  is  a  wel- 
come feature  in  the  distance.  The  chancel  (E.E.) 
was  rebuilt  c.  1885,  but  the  tower  and  nave  are 
Perp.  The  bases  of  the  nave  arcades  are  singularly 
ugly.  These  arcades  have  apparently  been  en- 
larged (c.  1885)  by  the  addition  of  a  bay.  Notice 
the  mutilated,  square-headed  piscina  in  the  S. 
aisle.  In  the  usual  position,  on  the  S.  of  the 
churchyard,  are  the  socket  and  circular  head  of  a 
cross. 

Gillamoor  (2 J  m.  N.  of  Kirkby  Moorstde)  is 
famous  for  the  "  surprise  view,"  from  the  N.  of  its 
churchyard,  over  the  lower  part  oi  Farndale  and  the 
purple  moors  beyond.  The  chapel  has  a  plain 
circular  font  on  a  modern  base.  Some  of  the  wood- 
work at  the  W.  end  is  said  to  have  come  from 
Kirkby  Moorside. 

Gilling  (2|  m.  N.  of  Richmond),  though  now 
only  a  considerable  village,  is  a  place  of  great  his- 
torical importance,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  fact  that 
it  has  given  name  to  the  ancient  Gillingshire  and  to 
the  two  old  wapentakes  of  Gilling  East  and  West. 
It  appears,  in  short,  to  have  been  in  Sax.  times  the 
capital  of  the  great  northern  fee  of  the  Earls  of 
Mercia ;  and  its  position  declined  only  on  the  trans- 
ference by  their  Norman  successors  of  the  seat  of 
government  to  the  newly-founded  Richmond.     Till 
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recently  it  was  always  supposed  that  Gilling  was  the 
seat  of  the  monastery  founded  at  the  instigation,  or 
with  the  assistance,  of  Queen  Aeanfled,  on  the  site 
of  the  murder  of  Oswin,  King  of  Deira,  by  Oswy, 
King  of  Bernicia,  in  which  prayers  were  offered 
daily  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  murderer  and 
murdered  alike.  The  belief  seems  to  have  rested 
on  no  better  authority  than  the  fact  that  Bede  calls 
the  site  of  this  monastery  "  Ingetlingum,"  and  tells 
us  that  Oswin  disbanded  his  army,  just  prior  to  his 
murder,  at  a  spot  about  lo  m.  to  the  N.W.  of 
Cattartck.  (Hist.  Eccles.,  III.,  cc.  14,  24).  Of 
recent  years  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  locate  this 
house  at  Collingham,  in  the  W.  Riding,  principally 
on  the  strength  of  an  inscription  in  Anglo-Saxon 
runes  discovered  during  repairs  to  the  church : 
"  CEdilbraed  this  settae  aeftaer  ginifae,  ymb  Auswini 
cyning,  gicegged  der  saule."  "  CEdilbraed  this  set 
after  her  nephew,  after  Auswini  the  king.  Pray 
for  the  soul."      (XX.  J. A. A.  309). 

Gilling  Church  has  a  thin  pinched  tower,  which 
exhibits  traces  of  Norm,  work  in  its  lower  part. 
The  chancel  is  also  Norm.,  but  largely  restored,  or 
even  rebuilt ;  though  there  are  traces  of  genuine 
work  on  its  N.  exterior.  On  the  N.  of  the  chancel 
is  a  vaulted  vestry.  The  nave  arcades  are  perhaps 
E.E.  Notice:  (i)  At  the  W.  end  of  the  nave  — 
enormous  wall  slab,  with  figures  of  a  man  and 
woman — the  latter  with  a  rosary.  At  the  corners 
are  the  evangelistic  emblems.  This  commemorates 
Sir  Henry  Boynton,  of  Sedbury  (d.  1521)  and 
"Essabella'*  his  wife  (Speight,  176).  Lady  Boyn- 
ton was  a  Lumley,  and  over  the  heads  of  husband 
and  wife  appear  their  respective  arms.  A  chantrey 
was   founded  in   Gilling  Church,  c.    1525,  by   Sir 
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Henry  Boynton  and  Richard  Barmyngham  (XCl. 
S.S.  144).  (2)  Piscina  at  the  end  of  the  S.  aisle. 
(3)  Near  this  —  recessed  wall  niche,  with  bold 
cusps.  Inside  is  a  floriated  cross.  (4)  In  the  S. 
porch — two  large  incised  slabs — one  with  shears  ; 
one  with  a  shield  charged  with  three  bears.  Also 
a  smaller  slab.  (5)  Outside,  in  the  angle  (E.)  of 
the  porch  and  nave — fragments  of  Sax.  knot-work. 
(6)  In  the  church-yard  is  what  looks  like  the 
stump  of  an  ancient  cross. 

GiLLiNG,  East,  is  beautifully  situated  in  the 
valley  between  the  Hamhlednn  and  Honvardian 
Hills.  High  above  the  village,  but  almost  hidden 
by  the  thickness  of  its  hanging  woods,  is  the  ancient 
pile  of  Gilling  Castle.  The  lordship  of  Gilling 
belonged  to  the  de  Ettons,  at  least  as  early  as  1285 
(XL IX.  S.S.  116),  but  passed  to  the  Fairfaxes  of 
Walton — already  a  Yorkshire  family  of  standing 
and  repute — sometime  about  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII. — apparently  by  virtue  of  a  marriage  long 
before  contracted  (c.  1350)  between  Thomas 
Fairfax  and  Elizabeth,  or  Margaret,  de  Etton 
(Burke's  Commoners,  II.,  114).  The  male  line 
of  Fairfax  of  Gilling  died  out  in  1793,  and  the 
property  then  passed  to  the  Piggots,  who  assumed 
the  surname  of  Fairfax.  A  few  years  ago  Gilling 
Castle  was  sold,  and  its  connection  with  the  Fair- 
faxes thus  finally  broken  ;  though  its  walls  are  still 
lined  with  innumerable  portraits  of  that  old  and 
distinguished  family. 

The  oldest  part  of  the  castle  {^admission  granted 
on  production  of  a  visiting  card)  is  the  so-called 
"  Keep,"  which  is  supposed  to  date  from  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
erected  by  the  Ettons  (Gill.,  263).      On  the  same 
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side  of  the  building  is  the  Elizabethan  dining-room, 
probably  the  most  remarkable  erection  of  its  period, 
not  only  in  Yorkshire,  but  in  England.  The  walls 
are  wainscotted  for  about  three-fourths  of  their 
height,  and  above  this  are  painted  a  number  of  trees 
— one  for  each  wapentake  of  the  county — the 
branches  of  which  bear  the  arms  of  those  Yorkshire 
families  who  are  entered  in  Glover's  Visitation  in 
1584.  (Gill.,  261).  Much  of  the  decora- 
tion of  the  beautiful  panels  is  said  to  have  been 
executed  by  the  four  sisters  of  Sir  William  Fairfax 
— Margaret,  Ellenor,  Elizabeth,  and  Mary — whose 
arms  appear  above  the  great  fire-place,  quartered 
with  those  of  their  respective  husbands — Belasyse, 
Vavasour,  Ros,  and  Curwen.  In  the  centre  are 
the  arms  of  Fairfax,  and  above  all  the  arms  of 
Elizabeth  (Gill.,  261).  The  three  windows, 
including  a  magnificent  oriel,  are  literally  blazing 
with  heraldry — the  oriel  in  connection  with  the 
Fairfax  family  ;  the  second  E.  window  with  Con- 
stable ;  and  the  S.  window  with  Stapleton.  Sir 
William  Fairfax,  it  should  be  noted,  the  supposed 
builder  of  this  chamber,  had  himself  wedded  a 
Stapleton  ;  whilst  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  his  son  and 
heir,  was  married  to  a  Constable  of  Burton  Con- 
stable. In  the  right  hand  bottom  corner  of  the 
Stapleton  window  is  the  inscription :  *'  Biernard 
Diminckhoff  fecit  1585."  The  gallery  is  a  noble 
apartment,  90  feet  long.  The  W.  front  of  the 
house  is  said  to  have  been  built  from  designs  by 
Vanbrugh  (1664- 17 26). 

Gilling  church  {Open)  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill.  The  nave  arcades  are  perhaps  Trans.  ;  the 
chancel,  to  judge  from  its  windows,  Dec.  ;  and  the 
tower  is  late  Perp.  (1503)  (LIII.  S.S.  225).   The 
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chancel  arch  is  modern.  Notice  :  (i)  Remarkable 
monument  on  the  N.  of  the  Sanctuary,  partly  under 
a  plain  recess.  This  exhibits  a  curious  combina- 
tion of  sepulchral  effigy  and  flat  incised  slab,  the 
head  and  base  of  a  late  floriated  cross  (fourteenth 
century)  being  cut  away  so  as  to  exhibit  the  face, 
hands,  and  feet  of  a  figure  supposed  to  be  lying 
underneath.  A  suggestion  of  this  strange  combina- 
tion occurs  again  in  the  Riding  at  Melsonby  ;  whilst 
precisely  the  same  device  is  found  at  Staunton, 
Nottinghamshire  (1326)  ;  Kingerby,  Lincolnshire 
(c.  1350)  ;  and  Norton  Brize,  in  Oxfordshire 
(1346).  (See  engravings  in  Stodhard  and  Bou- 
tell).  The  arms  and  crest  (a  deer's  head  couped) 
have  never  been  identified.  (2)  On  the  floor  of 
the  chancel — brass  inscription  to  Robert  Wellyng- 
ton  (d.  1503),  formerly  a  rector  of  the  church. 
The  four-light  Perp.  window,  on  the  S.  of  the 
chancel,  was  probably  erected  in  accordance  with 
his  will  :  "  I  will  y*  my  executors  mak  a  wyndow 
in  the  south  side  of  the  wher  in  y^  parish  church  of 
Gilling  wher  my  body  lieth."  (LIII.  S.S.  226). 
(3)  At  the  E.  end  of  the  S.  aisle — monument  of 
poor  design,  with  recumbent  figure  of  Nicholas 
Fairfax  (d.  1572)  and  his  two  wives.  (4)  To 
the  E.  of  this — broken  floriated  cross  in  very  high 
relief.  (5)  In  the  S.  wall,  opposite  (3) — en- 
riched ogee  recess,  with  the  mutilated  arms  of 
Etton.  Inside  is  a  relief  cross  fluery,  slightly 
coped.  (6)  "  Squint  "  on  to  High  Altar.  (7) 
At  the  W.  end  of  the  S.  aisle — beautiful  monu- 
ment by  J.  Gott  to  Thomas  Fairfax  (d.  1828). 
A  female  figure  is  represented  mourning  over  two 
urns.  (8)  Fragments  of  old  glass  in  the 
chancel. 
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Glaisdak  is  a  short  valley,  about  4  m.  long, 
running  N.E.  from  the  central  axis  of  the  Cle'veland 
Hills  to  the  valley  of  the  Esk  at  Glaisdale  village 
and  station.  The  scenery  at  the  lower  end  is  still 
much  disfigured  by  the  refuse  of  iron-smelting, 
though  the  furnaces  themselves  have  been  dis- 
mantled. Close  to  the  station  the  Esk  is  spanned 
by  the  graceful  arch  of  the  "  Beggars'  Bridge." 
**  It  appears  to  have  fallen  some  time  in  the  i6th 
century  and  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Thomas 
Ferris  (or  Firris)  of  Hull,  whose  initials  with  date 
(1621)  are  still  to  be  seen  on  a  top  stone  on  the 
E.  side.  The  old  14th  century  coping  is  still  in 
its  place,  surviving  to  attest  the  date  of  the  original 
bridge"  (LXXII  S.S.  401).  The  charming 
legend  of  the  Beggars'  Bridge  (XXIII.  Ant.  23) 
is  the  subject  of  a  ballad  by  Mrs  Dawson. 

Goathland  is  a  small  moorland  village  on  the 
line  between  Pickering  and  Whitby y  with  a  new 
church  of  singularly  pleasing  external  design.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  two  or  three  small  water- 
falls, i.e.,  Mallyan  Spout,  Nelly  Ayre  Foice,  and 
Thomasin  Force.  The  first  of  the  three,  at 
ordinary  seasons,  is  little  more  than  a  "  dropping 
well  "  ;  but  the  name  is  of  interest  as  the  exact 
English  equivalent — perhaps  the  only  example  in 
the  county,  except  Cautley  Spout  near  Sedbergh — 
of  a  common  Welsh  word  for  a  waterfall  (pistyll). 
Nelly  Ayre  Force  is  higher  up  the  glen  of  tiie 
Wheeldale  beck,  and  is  only  a  few  feet  high  ;  but 
the  walk  up  the  gill — which  faintly  recalls  the 
beautiful  ravine  of  the  E.  Lynn,  in  Devonshire — 
repays  the  slight  exertion  of  the  scramble. 
Thomasin  Force,  by  far  the  prettiest  of  the  three, 
is  on  the  Ellerbeck,  about  a  mile  to  the  N.  of  the 
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village  ;  and  is  reached  from  the  hamlet  of  Beck- 
hole  by  a  rough  and  stony  path  up  the  S.  bank  of 
the  stream.  Here  again  the  height  is  insignificant, 
but  the  framing  of  wood  and  rock  is  delightful. 
The  original  Pickering  and  Whitby  railway  de- 
scended from  Goathland  to  Beckhole  by  an  incline 
with  a  stationary  engine  ;  but  this  has  been  long 
since  abandoned,  though  traces  of  the  old  line 
survive. 

Gormire  (6  m.  E.  o^Thirsk)  is  a  small  tarn  at 
the  foot  of  Whitestonecliff,  without  visible  egress 
or  feeder  ;  and  is  conspicuous  on  the  long  descent 
on  the  road  from  Helmsky  to  Thirsk.  (See 
Dorothy  Wordsworth's  Journal — Ed.  Knight, 
1897 — I.  151).  The  water  apparently  filters 
away  through  clefts  towards  the  E.  ;  and  a  goose 
is  said  to  have  made  its  way  by  subterranean  pass- 
ages to  Kirkby  Moorside,  where  it  emerged,  stripped 
of  all  its  feathers !  According  to  one  account, 
houses  are  sometimes  visible  at  the  bottom  {^cf, 
Semmerivater') — according  to  another  it  is  bottom- 
less : — 

*'  When  Gormire  riggs  shall  be  covered  with  hay, 
The  White  Mare  of  Whitestone  will  bear  it  aw^ay." 

(Gill  233,  234). 

Goldsbrough  (1274  ft.,  4  m.  W.  of  Cother- 
stone).  The  shape  of  the  hill  is  characteristic — a 
miniature  copy  of  Addlehrough.  Its  mural  cliffs 
are  of  mill  stone  grit,  and  curiously  undercut.  On 
the  top  is  an  erratic  Shap  boulder.  Goldsbrough 
is  pleasantly  climbed  by  ascending  Balderdale  from 
Cotherstone,  and  keeping  to  the  left  at  the  farm 
buildings  at  East  Briscoe.  The  view  extends  from 
Black    Hambledon   to  Mickie    Felly  and   commands 
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the   whole    length     of   Balder  dale     with    its    twin 
reservoirs. 

The  Greta  rises  just  over  the  Westmoreland 
border,  and  joins  the  Tees  at  Rokeby  after  a  course 
of  about  15  m.  As  far  as  Bowes  it  is  rather  a 
featureless  mountain  stream,  draining  the  dull  E. 
slopes  of  Stainmoor^  though  at  God's  Bridge  it 
flows  under  a  curious  natural  limestone  arch,  which 
may  perhaps  be  thought  worth  a  visit.  Below 
Boives  it  becomes  more  picturesque  ;  and  for  the 
last  5  m.  of  its  course,  from  Rutherford  Bridge  to 
Greta  Bridge^  it  threads  the  beautiful  dell  scenery 
of  Brignall  Banks;  is  sometimes  bordered  by  lime- 
stone scars  ;  and  is  everywhere  enriched  by  wood 
and  flowers.  Its  meeting  with  the  Tees  has  been 
painted  by  Turner,  and  sung  with  enthusiasm  by 
Scott.  The  name  occurs  again  in  the  W. 
Riding. 

Greta  Bridge.    See  Rokeby. 

Grinton  (io-J  m.  W.  of  Rtchmo7ul  by  good 
road,  5  m.  N.  of  Redmtre  by  rough  track  over  the 
moor)  is  a  typical  mountain  village,  though  not, 
perhaps,  so  rough  and  stony  as  others,  such  as 
Gunnerside  and  Keld^  towards  the  head  of  the  dale. 
Moreover,  it  possesses  a  striking  old  church,  on  the 
bank  of  the  copious  and  turbulent  Sivale.  The 
parish  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Yorkshire,  embracing 
the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  Swaledale,  and 
corresponding  in  this  respect  to  Aysgarth,  in  Wens- 
leydale^  and  to  Romaldkirk,  on  the  Yorkshire  side  of 
Teesdale.  The  church  [Open)  is  not  unworthy  of 
the  parish,  at  anyrate  in  point  of  size.  In  general 
appearance  it  is  Perp. — portions  are  even  Debased 
— but  clear  indications  remain  of  an  earlier  Norm, 
edifice.      Such    are   the    lower  part  of  the  tower, 
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which  possesses  a  Norm,  window  above  the  tower 
arch  looking  into  the  church  ;  the  N.  jambs  of 
the  chancel  arch,  which  exhibit  a  fragment  of 
scalloped  capital,  though  the  pointed  arch  above 
is  later  ;  and  the  circular  bowl  of  the  font.  The 
last  has  a  tabernacled  canopy  that  is  probably 
Perp.  The  tower  arch  itself  is  possibly  Trans.  ; 
and  a  cluster  of  three  lancets  on  the  S.  of  the  nave 
is  presumably  E.E.  The  arcades  are  very  similar 
throughout,  though  it  is  noticeable  that  the  octa- 
gonal columns  on  the  S.  of  the  nave  are  slenderer 
than  those  on  the  N.  Notice  the  blocked  arch,  on 
the  S.  of  the  chancel,  which  is  cut  into  by  the 
respond  of  the  present  arcade.  It  is  thus  obvious 
that  the  S.  chapel,  in  its  present  form,  is  later 
than  the  chancel  itself.  This  was  the  Blackburn 
chapel  according  to  Mr  Speight  (p.  231),  and  it  is 
shut  off  from  the  chancel  by  an  old  restored  screen. 
Another  old  screen  encloses  the  E.  end  of  the 
chapel,  which  has  traces  of  a  very  small  piscina. 
Notice  in  this  chapel :  ( i )  The  two  brackets  on 
the  E.  wall.  (2)  Hagioscope  at  the  S.W.  corner, 
looking  from  the  church-yard  on  to  the  chapel 
altar.  This  is  almost  in  the  normal  position  for 
a  "  low-side "  window,  but  is  unmistakeably  a 
"squint."  (3)  Portions  of  old  glass  in  the  E. 
window.  These  include  a  St  George  and  the 
Dragon,  with  the  words  *'  Maria  BredHngtone  " 
(Speight,  230)  beneath.  Grinton  church  formed 
part  of  the  original  endowment  of  BridHngton 
Priory  (Dugd.  VI.  286.)!  On  the  N.  of  the 
chancel  is  a  curious  little  vaulted  vestry  and  a 
second    chapel    which     belonged     to    the     Swales 

1  It   is  called  in   the  foundation   charter  "  ecclesia   de 
Swaledala." 
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(Speight,  231).  This  also  is  enclosed  by  a  screen. 
Notice  the  old  lectern,  with  a  chained  copy  of 
"  Burkitt  on  the  New  Testament — For  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Grinton  .  .  .  1752."  It  was 
rebound  in  1864.  In  the  E.  window  of  this 
chapel  is  a  small  coat  of  arms,  and  in  a  window  in 
the  N.  aisle  of  the  nave  is  a  fragment  of  old  glass 
representing  the  Virgin. 

Gristhorpe  is  a  station  on  the  railway  between 
Filey  and  Scarhrough. 

Grosmont. — The  hideous  blast  furnaces  have 
disappeared,  and  the  slag  heaps  are  now  slowly 
disappearing : — 

"  But  Nature,  in  due  course  of  time,  onqe  more 
Shall  here  put  on  her  beauty  and  her  bloom." 

On  the  N.  of  the  Esk,  which  is  crossed  by  a 
picturesque  bridge,  is  the  site  of  Grosmont  Priory, 
originally  an  alien  cell  to  the  house  of  Grandimont, 
in  France,  and  founded  by  Johanna,  daughter  of 
William  Fossard,  and  wife  of  Robert  de  Torne- 
ham,  apparently  during  the  reign  of  John.  On  the 
dissolution  of  the  alien  priories  during  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  Grosmont  was  sold  by  the  parent 
house  to  a  certain  John  Hewitt,  or  Sergeant,  and 
existed  thenceforth  as  a  prioratus  indigena  till  the 
general  dissolution,  when  it  is  said  to  have  contained 
four  monks  (Graves,  287).  It  was  valued  in  1535 
at  ^12,  2s.  8d.  net.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by 
a  private  residence,  and  only  a  few  carved  stones 
remain.  The  writer  is  told  that  the  foundations  of 
the  church  may  still  be  traced,  at  certain  seasons,  in 
a  field  to  the  E.  of  the  existing  house. 

GUISBROUGH.— When  Walter  White  re- 
visited  Guisbrough   he  complained  of  its    changed 
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appearance.  Formerly  it  had  been  a  village — now 
it  had  grown  a  town.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
received  a  great  impetus  at  the  beginning  of  Cleve- 
land iron  digging,  but  of  recent  years  it  has  again 
settled  down  into  almost  stationary  life.  Seen  from 
many  points,  e.g.,  from  the  summit  of  Roseberry 
Topping,  it  is  still  remarkably  picturesque — a  cluster 
of  red  roofs  in  a  broad  green  valley,  overtopped, 
towards  the  S.,  by  a  steep  ridge  of  moor,  and 
crowned  by  the  grand  remaining  fragment  of  its 
great  Augustinian  Priory.  This  house  was  founded 
by  Robert  de  Bruce  during  the  papacy  of  Calixtus 
II.  (i  1 19- 1 124),  who  counselled  and  admonished 
the  Bruce  to  found  it,  and  granted  it  a  charter  of 
confirmation.  Camden,  indeed,  expressly  dates  it 
c.  1 1 19;  and  the  fact  that  this  is  within  the 
necessary  limits,  and  the  further  fact  that  it  is  given 
in  the  face  of  the  statement  of  the  monkish  his- 
torians, i.e.  Hemingbrough  (Ed.  Hamilton,  I.  52) 
and  John  of  Brompton  (Twysden,  Decern  Scrip- 
tores,  1018),  that  it  was  founded  in  1129,  sug- 
gest that  Camden  had  access  to  some  authority 
now  lost,  and  that  c.  11 19  may  be  taken  as 
the  proper  date.  Three  churches  have  stood 
in  succession  on  the  present  site — the  first,  no 
doubt,  contemporary  with  the  foundation ;  the 
second  an  E.E.  structure  (c.  123 0-1250)  of 
which  some  traces  appear  to  remain,  i.e.  the  base  of 
the  first  pier  from  the  W.,  on  the  N.  of  the  nave, 
and  fragments  of  "  dog  tooth  "  on  a  heap  of  stones. 
This  second  church  was  burnt  in  1289,  owing  to  the 
carelessness  of  a  plumber  who  had  gone  up  to  mend 
the  leads.  The  catastrophe  is  related  in  vivid 
narrative  by  Walter  de  Hemingbrough,  a  con- 
temporary canon    (LXXXIX.   S.S.    353).     The 
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third  church  appears  to  have  been  begun  about 
twenty  years  later  (LXXXVI.  S.S.  xix. )  ;  and 
incorporated,  no  doubt,  some  ruins  of  the  old.  Its 
magnificence  may  be  judged  from  its  glorious  E. 
end — the  only  portion  now  remaining  except  a  few 
bases  of  nave  arcades,  and  a  few  courses  of  masonry 
at  the  W.  This  is  very  beautiful  Dec,  with  frag- 
ments of  tracery  still  remaining,  and  exquisite 
niches  and  mouldings.  On  the  jambs  of  the  huge 
E.  window  are  the  lion  of  Bruce  (on  either  side)  ; 
the  arms  of  Bulmer  (S.)  ;  and  the  popinjays  of 
Thweno  (N.).  At  the  foot  of  the  N.  stair  turret 
is  an  end  of  the  Bruce  cenotaph  (^infra).  The 
ruins  are  comprised  in  the  beautiful  gardens  belong- 
ing to  Long  Hall,  in  which  should  be  noted  a 
boulder  of  Shap  granite,  and  a  grand  old  chestnut, 
said  to  be  400  years  old.  Where  its  drooping 
branches  have  touched  the  ground,  they  have 
rooted  and  sprung  up  into  independent  trees. 
( Admission  on  application  at  the  door  in  Boiv  Street. ) 
The  only  other  remains  are  a  gateway  into  High 
Street — sometimes  called  Norm.,  but  probably  later 
— and  a  picturesque  old  pigeon  cote.  Guisbrough 
was  valued  at  ^628,  3s.  4d.  net  in  1535. 

The  parish  church  has  an  eighteenth  century 
nave  ;  but  the  chancel  (Perp.)  and  tower  are  old. 
Notice:  (i)  Old  glass  in  the  E.  window — the 
First  Person  of  the  Trinity  ;  Virgin  and  Child  ; 
and  perhaps  the  Bruce  lion.  (2)  Brass  inscription 
( 1641 )  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  lectern  : 

"  If  reader,  thou  her  name  desire  to  know  ? 
Susanna  chaste,  the  same  Pyckering  joyn'd  too." 

(3)  Lofty  arch  on  the  W.  face  of  the  tower, 
within  which  are  recessed  the  door    and    window. 
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Both  these  latter  are  *'  church  warden,"  but  the 
head  of  the  window  is  probably  old.  This  arrange- 
ment, which  should  be  compared  with  Eas'ingivold,  is 
suggestive  of  much  speculation.  (4)  On  either  sideof 
the  W.  entrance  are  two  sides  of  the  Bruce  cenotaph, 
which  has  been  described  in  great  detail  by  Mr  W. 
Brown  (XI 1 1.  Y.A.J.  226).  It  formerly  stood  in  the 
Priory,  but  was  removed  to  the  church  after  the 
Dissolution,  and  was  probably  broken  up  c.  1754. 
The  F.  end  is  now  in  the  Priory  [supra)  ;  the  base 
is  in  the  floor  of  the  chancel  ;  the  top  (c.  9  ft.  x 
3  ft.  8  in.)  forms  the  slab  of  the  communion  table  ; 
and  the  W.  end  is  lost.  It  is  supposed  to  date 
from  the  rule  of  Prior  Cockerell  (15 19-1534), 
owing  to  the  presence  of  his  rebus — a  cock  on  a 
hand-reel ;  and  its  conjectural  builder  is  Margaret 
Tudor,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  and  wife  of 
James  IV.  of  Scotland.  It  exhibits  the  Tudor 
rose.  The  S.  side  (on  the  N.  of  the  porch)  has 
statues  of  the  Bruces  of  Annandale,  separated  by 
smaller  figures  of  the  four  Evangelists,  with  their 
emblems  (from  right  to  left):  (i)  Robert  1. 1 ; 
(2)  St  Matthew;  (3)  William  (d.  1215?);  (4) 
St  Mark;  (5)  Robert  III.;  (6)  St  Luke;  (7) 
Robert  IV.,  the  "Competitor"  (d.  1295);  (8) 
St  John;  (9)  Robert  V.  (d.  1304).  The  N. 
side  (on  the  S.  of  the  porch)  has  statues  of  the 
Bruces  of  Skelton,  separated  by  the  four  great  Latin 
doctors  (from  left  to  right)  (i)  Adam  I.;  (2)  St 
Augustine  of  Hippo  ;  (3)  Adam  II.;  (4)  Gregory 
the  Great;  (5)  Peter  I.;  (6)  St  Jerome  ;  (7)  Peter 
II.;  (8)  St  Ambrose  of  Milan  ;    (9)  Peter  III.  (d. 

1  Not  reckoning  the  original  Robert,  who  came  over 
with  the  Conquerer,  and  was  ancestor  alike  of  the  houses 
of  Annandale  and  Skelton. 
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1272).  The  upper  part  of  the  last  has  gone.  The 
E.  end  {^supra)  has  a  carving  of  the  Prior  and  his 
Canons.  The  lost  W.  end  had  the  figure  of  a 
king — probably  King  Robert  the  Bruce.  Luckily 
this  end  is  engraved  by  Dugdaie  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  original  Monasticon. 

Guisbrough  has  a  picturesque  old  market  cross, 
with  a  sun-dial  on  the  top  surmounted  by  a  ball. 

Hack/all  (2 J  m.  S.  of  Mnsha77i)  is  a  deep, 
narrow,  and  densely  wooded  ravine,  through  which 
the  Ure  tumbles  over  broken  masses  of  rock  about 
2 1  m.  below  Masham.  The  river  at  this  point 
divides  the  Ridings ;  and  the  famous  walks  con- 
structed by  Mr  Aislaby  in  the  eighteenth  century 
are  in  the  W.  Riding.  Admission  (6d. )  is  gained 
at  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  road  from  Masham  to 
Grewelthorpe.  The  artificial  attractions  of  Hack- 
fall  were  much  admired  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  the  glowing  description  in 
the  eighth  edition  (1778)  of  Defoe's  "Tour" 
(III.  145).  The  glen,  however,  quite  apart  from 
"  rustic  stone  temples,"  "  grottoes,"  and  '*  small 
octagon  rooms  built  of  a  petrified  substance,"  is 
beautiful  enough  to  satisfy  even  the  most  exacting 
of  Perditas  ;  and  the  growth  of  the  timber  is  par- 
ticularly noble.  From  near  the  entrance  there  is  a 
magnificent  view  across  the  Vale  of  York  to  the 
distant  Hamhledon  Hills. 

Hackness  (4  m.  N.  of  Forge  Valley  Station)^  is 
beautifully  placed  on  a  tributary  of  the  Derivent,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  number  of  converging  dales. 
A  monastery  was  founded  here  by  Hilda  in  the  very 
year  of  her  death  (680)  ;  and  Bede  tells  one  of  his 
beautiful  stories  of  a  vision  vouchsafed  at  Hackness, 
to    a    nun    called    Begu,    of  Hilda's   translation    to 
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heaven  [Hist.  EccL,  IV.  23).  This  house  was 
destroyed  by  the  pagan  Danes  in  869  ;  but  the 
revival  of  JVhitby^  on  the  advent  of  the  Normans, 
led  also  to  the  revival  of  the  sister  house,  or  cell  ; 
and  it  would  even  appear  that  for  some  years  "  the 
residence  of  the  monastic  party  .  .  .  fluctuated 
between  Whitby  and  Hackness  .  .  .  and  it  was 
not  until  some  time  after  Serlo  de  Perci  .  .  . 
had  become  Prior  that  Whitby  became  in  reality  the 
monastic  headquarters"  (LXIX.  S.S.  xxviii). 

Hackness  church  is  beautifully  situated  im- 
mediately to  the  W.  of  Hackness  Hall,  the  seat  of 
the  present  Lord  Derwent ;  and  possesses,  what  is 
rare  in  the  N.  Riding,  a  stone  octagonal  spire. 
The  tower  below  is  E.E.,  with  very  interesting 
two-light  windows.  The  N,  nave  arcade  is  E.E., 
but  the  S.  is  Norm,  with  scalloped  capitals.  The 
tower  arch  is  beautiful  E.E.,  with  mouldings  of 
typical  depth  and  richness.  The  chancel  arch  is 
apparently  Norm.,  though  the  S.  face  of  its  N. 
capital  is  worked  with  the  characteristic  Sax. 
*'  knot-work  "  pattern.  This,  perhaps,  is  an  older 
stone  built  in  by  the  Norm,  builders.  The  chancel 
is  E.E.,  with  Perp.  inserted  windows.  Notice: 
(i)  Jacobean  pulpit  and  font  cover.  (2)  Wall 
monument  by  Chantrey  to  Margaret  Anne  John- 
stone (d.  1819).  (3)  At  E.  end  of  S.  aisle — 
Fragments  of  Sax.  cross,  with  inscriptions  in  Latin 
capitals,  ordinary  and  cryptic  runes,  and  "  characters 
apparently  analogous  to  the  Celtic  Ogham"  (HL 
Y.A.J.  373):  [a)  [HVA]ET[BVR]GA 
SEMPER  TENENT  MEMORES  DOMVS 
TVAE  TE  MATE[R]  AMANTISSIMA : 
Huaetburg !  thy  houses  always  remember  thee, 
most    loving     mother;      {h)     OEDILBVRGA 
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BEATA  AD  SEMPER  TE  RECOLANT 
MOERENTES  PIE  DEPOSCANT  RE- 
QIEM  VERNANTEM  IN  NOMINE  XPI 
MATER  VENERABILIS:  Blessed  Oethil- 
burg  !  for  ever  may  they  remember  thee,  dutifully 
mourning,  may  they  ask  (for  thee)  verdant  rest  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  venerable  mother ;  (c) 
BVGGA  [2  lines  of  ordinary  ;  4  of  cryptic  runes] 
ORATE;  {d)  TRECE  [AR]OSA  ABBA- 
TISSA  OEDILBVRGA  ORATE  P[RO 
NOBIS].  "The  inscription  in  cryptic  runes  is 
unique  in  this  country"    (p.   381). 

Hainbledon  Hills. — The  name  is  applied  to 
the  W.  ridge  of  the  N.E.  moors,  running  S.  from 
Black  HamhJedon  to  Rouhton  Scar,  where  the  range 
turns  abruptly  to  the  E.  The  noble  escarpment  to 
the  W. — which  is  broken  at  places,  e.g.  Whitestone 
Cliff,  into  actual  precipice — is  perhaps  the  dominant 
feature  of  the  N.  end  of  the  Vale  of  Tor k.  Of  the 
plateau  at  the  top,  the  N.  half  is  densely  covered 
with  heather  ;  the  S.  is  a  dreary  tableland,  with  a 
handful  of  cold-looking  upland  farms,  and  even  a 
few  bare  fields  of  grain,  but  intersected  at  frequent 
intervals  by  a  succession  of  beautifully  wooded 
glens  running  E.  to  the  valley  of  the  Rye.  The 
view  of  the  great  central  vale  from  the  edge  of  the 
Hambledon  escarpment  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
in  England,  stretching  from  beyond  the  towers  of 
York,  on  tne  S.,  to  far  into  Durham  on  the  N., 
and  only  limited  towards  the  W.  by  the  line  of  the 
Pennine  fells.  It  has  been  celebrated  by  Words- 
worth in  an  admirable  sonnet. 

HARDRAW  SCAR  (i  m.  N.W.  of  Halves) 
is  certainly  one  of  the  three  or  four  noblest  water- 
falls   in    England.     A    stream    descending    from 
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Shunnor  Fell  —  at  ordinary  seasons  of  slender 
dimensions,  but  in  heavy  rainfall  a  furious  flood — 
here  flings  itself  into  a  narrow  ravine,  to  a  depth  of 
nearly  a  hundred  feet,  from  the  crest  of  an  over- 
hanging scar  that  forms  the  termination  of  the  gill. 
The  projection  of  the  clifl^,  which  is  sufficiently 
great  to  allow  the  visitor  to  walk,  behind  the  shoot- 
ing column  of  water,  is  due  to  two  fortunate  causes 
— the  hardness  of  the  solid  limestone  lip,  and  the 
wasting  nature  of  the  shales  below.  Hardraw  Scar 
is  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  WharncliflPe,  who  has 
a  shooting-box  at  Simonstone  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  ;  but  free  admission  is  almost  always 
granted  at  the  Green  Dragon  Inn  in  Hardraw 
village.  Formerly  the  recognised  approach  to  the 
waterfall — which  is  effectually  hidden  by  the  bend 
of  the  glen  till  we  arrive  in  its  close  vicinity — was 
by  a  level  and  well-kept  path  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
water;  but  since  the  bursting  of  a  tremendous  water- 
spout on  Shunnor  Fell  in  1899,  by  which  the 
character  of  the  E.  side  of  the  gill  was  completely 
altered,  the  orthodox  route  has  been  on  the  W.  It 
is  still,  however,  a  pleasant  approach  to  scramble 
over  the  rocks  and  debris  up  the  E.  bank  of  the 
beck.  About  fifty  years  ago  fears  were  enter- 
tained that  the  stream  was  eating  its  way — as  was 
certainly  the  fact — through  the  rim  of  projecting 
limestone,  and  the  hollow  was  filled  at  the  edge  of 
the  fall  with  a  pavement  of  solid  blocks.  The 
height  of  the  waterfall  was  thus  slightly  raised,  and 
the  interesting  process  by  which,  through  a  long 
course  of  ages,  it  had  eaten  its  way  backward  into 
the  heart  of  the  hill,  was  unnaturally  arrested. 
This  tampering  with  nature  was  happily  swept  away 
by  the  flood  already  referred  to.      A  rough  flight  of 
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steps,  on  the  W.  of  the  glen,  mounting  through  a 
curious  natural  chasm  in  the  rock,  gives  access  to 
the  top  of  the  waterfall  ;  but  the  ascent  is  generally 
barred  half  way  up  by  a  locked  iron  gate.  In  the 
glen  above,  which  may  always  be  reached  by  a 
roundabout  path,  are  one  or  two  very  minor  falls. 

Hardraw  Scar  seems  to  have  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  most  of  our  early  topographers.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  Leland  came  higher 
up  the  dale  than  Bolton  Castle.  It  is  men- 
tioned neither  by  Drayton  [Polyolb'wn,  Song 
XXVIII.)  nor  Camden,  though  the  latter  makes 
reference  to  Aysgarth  Force,  and  certainly  ascended 
the  valley  to  Bainbridge.  Just  possibly  it  is  hinted 
at — though  very  obscurely — in  the  doggerel  verses 
of  "Drunken    Barnaby "    (Richard    Braithwaite, 

d.  167$). 

"  Thence  to  Hardraw,  where's  hard  hunger 
Barraine  cliffs  and  clints  of  wonder  " 

(Ed.  181 8,  p.  139).  The  first  definite  reference, 
in  fact,  seems  to  occur  in  Dr  Pococke's  "  Journey 
into  England,"  under  the  year  1751  (XLII.  C.S. 
189),  where  it  is  described  as  "an  entrance  between 
the  perpendicular  rocks  like  the  Gorda  near  Mal- 
ham,  but  not  so  high  ;  and  a  rivulet  falls  from  the 
top  in  a  most  beautiful  manner."  The  possibility 
of  going  behind  the  waterfall,  and  the  minor  falls 
above  it,  are  also  duly  noted.  Dr  Pococke  records 
the  remarkable  fact  that  the  waterfall  froze  at  top 
and  bottom  during  "the  hard  frost"  (of  1739-40 
cf.  Barker,  p.  250)  "and  at  last  met  in  one  hollow 
column  which  was  seventy-two  yards  and  three- 
quarters  in  circumference,"  the  water  forcing  its 
way  "through  the  side,  if  I  mistake  not,  below." 
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The  cataract  froze  again  In  a  similar  manner  in 
1 88 1,  at  which  period  a  photograph  was  taken  of 
it,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  writer's  possession. 
There  is  a  beautiful  plate  of  this  waterfall,  after 
Turner,  in  Whitaker's  "  Richmondshire,"  and  a  very 
absurd  one  in  Allen's  "History  of  Yorkshire." 
Among  the  wretched  prints  at  the  end  of  Philip's 
"  Rivers,  Mountains,  and  Sea-coast  of  Yorkshire  " 
is  one  showing  Hardraw  in  furious  flood — a  spec- 
tacle for  the  exhibition  of  which  it  is  peculiarly 
fitted  by  Nature.  The  waterfall  is  now  generally 
called  Hardraw  Scar,  but  this  is  strictly  the  name 
of  the  cliff,  and  not  of  the  waterfall  itself.  How- 
son  calls  it,  in  his  "Guide  to  Craven"  (1850), 
"  Hardrow  Scar  and  Waterfall"  (p.  82);  and 
Maude,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  styles 
it  "  Hardrow  Foss." 

Harhey,  East  (2  m.  S.E.  of  IVelbury)  is  on 
the  summit  of  a  little  hill,  with  beautiful  views  of 
Black  Hamhledon  and  Carlton  Bank.  The  little 
Perp.  church  has  one  or  two  monuments  of  great 
interest.  (  i )  On  the  N.  wall  of  the  N.  aisle — 
remarkable  incised  slab  with  two  floriated  crosses, 
one  of  which  has  a  sword  and  shield  ;  the  other  a 
book  and  shears.  It  probably  commemorates 
husband  and  wife ;  and  suggests,  if  it  does  not 
conclusively  determine,  the  true  symbolic  meaning 
of  the  last  mentioned  emblem.  This  is  the  single 
instance  in  the  Riding  of  a  double  sepulchral  slab. 
The  arms  on  the  shield  are  much  obliterated,  but 
they  seem  to  be  charged  with  three  heraldic  mon- 
sters. {2)  Another  floriated  cross.  (3)  Lime- 
stone slab  with  the  matrices  of  a  man  and  woman 
and  two  coats  of  arms — "Vixi,  Tu  Vives." 
(4)  On  the  N.  of  the  Sanctuary — beautiful  re- 
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cumbent  monument  of  a  man  in  chain  armour.  His 
flowing  locks  are  unhelmeted,  in  the  manner  of  the 
monument  of  Brian  Fitzalan  (d.  1306),  in  Bedale 
church. 

Hart  Leap  Well  (4  m.  S.W.  of  Richmond)  is 
on  Baden  Moor,  on  the  right  of  the  road  from 
Richmond  to  Leyhurn^  and  immediately  after  pass- 
ing a  solitary  thorn-bush.  The  water  is  in  a  small 
stone  basin,  which  may  easily  be  overlooked.  The 
pathetic  story  (XXV.  Ant.  160)  in  connection 
with  this  desolate  spot  is  the  subject  of  Words- 
worth's beautiful  poem.  There  is  a  noble  prospect 
of  the  Snvaledale  fells. 

Hauxwell  (2  m.  N.  of  Constable  Burton). 
The  church  of  St  Oswald  [the  nearest  key  at  present 
is  kept  at  the  organist^ s^  /\.  or  ^  minutes  to  the  S.)  is 
small,  but  of  considerable  interest.  In  its  present 
form  it  is  mostly  E.E.,  but  there  is  much  "  herring- 
bone "  work  outside  on  the  N.  of  the  nave,  and  on 
the  S.  of  the  nave  and  chancel.  The  S.  door  of 
the  nave  is  Norm.,  with  chevrons  and  a  diapered 
tympanum  ;  and  the  low,  narrow  chancel  arch 
belongs  to  the  same  style,  though  its  bases  are  now 
E.E. !  The  masonry  of  the  tower  is  very  rude, 
but  the  belfry  windows  are  later  insertions — two 
E.E.,  and  two  Perp. — and  the  buttresses  are  obvi- 
ously Victorian.  The  E.  window  has  three 
plate-tracery  lancets.  Notice  :  ( i )  Very  doubtful 
"low-side"  window  on  the  N.  of  the  chancel. 
(2)  Trefoiled  piscina  with  shelf.  (3)  Remarkable 
square-headed,  blocked  door  on  the  N.  of  the  nave. 
(4)  On  the  S.  of  the  Sanctuary — fine  old  pew, 
with  poppy  heads.  (5)  Old  wooden  shield,  with 
initials,  let  into  the  front  of  the  choir  stalls  on  the 
N.     (6)  On  the  N.  of  the  Sanctuary — wall  monu- 
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ment  to  Sir  William  Dalton  (d.  167-).  (7)  On 
the  N.  of  the  chancel — brass  (dated  161 1),  with 
two  kneeling  figures,  in  commemoration,  inter  alia, 
of  William  Thoresby  and  his  wife,  Anne. 
Whitaker  (L  326)  states  that  they  were  lineal 
ancestors  of  the  celebrated  antiquary,  Ralf 
Thoresby  (1658-1725).  (8)  On  the  floor  of 
the  chancel — limestone  slab  carved  with  a  sword. 
(9)  Two  miniature  floriated  crosses,  with  swords, 
in  relief — one  with  a  non-stepped  base  ;  the  other 
with  the  base  obscure.  (10)  Fragment  of  old 
glass  on  the  S.  of  the  chancel.  (11)  On  the 
W.  side  of  the  S.  porch — mutilated  recumbent 
figure  of  a  man  with  crossed  legs  ;  on  the  E.  side — 
of  a  woman.  Whitaker  (L  324)  conjectures  that 
these  statues  represent  members  of  the  De  Burgh 
family,  the  old  lords  of  Hauxwell.  (12)  On  the 
S.  side  of  the  churchyard  is  a  beautiful  Sax. 
cross.  Mark  Pattison  (181 3-1 884)  passed  much 
of  his  early  life  at  Hauxwell,  of  which  his  father 
was  rector  ;  and  "  Sister  Dora  "  was  born  here  in 
1832  (D.N.B.). 

Hawes,  though  the  capital  of  upper  Wens- 
leydale,  is  a  rough  little  mountain  town,  with  houses 
that  confront  one  another  at  every  sort  of  angle. 
The  church  is  modern.  Just  above  the  bridge,  on 
the  Gayle,  or  Duerley,  beck,  is  a  cataract  that  is 
worth  looking  at  in  flood-time.  The  country 
round  in  all  directions  is  a  region  of  wild  green  fells 
(see  Hardranv,  Cotter  Force,  and  Aisgill),  Two 
explanations  have  been  ofl^ered  of  the  name — called 
always  by  the  old  natives,  *'  th'  Hawes."  The 
first  is  A.S.  haga  =  enclosure,  which  appears  in 
"  haw-thorn  "  =  hedge  thorn;  the  second  is  the 
A.S.  root  halb  =  a  neck,  or  throat,  which  is  found 
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in  Cumberland  in  the  form  of  *'  hause,"  a  mountain 
pass.  The  latter  derivation  is  probably  correct, 
and  is  strengthed  by  the  fact  that  in  Saxton's  Map 
of  Yorkshire  (1577)  the  place  appears  as  "  Horse- 
house."  There  is  a  similar  Horsehouse  in  Cover- 
dale,  and  a  still  more  suggestive  Horse  Head  Moor 
between  Litton  and  Langstrothdales. 

Hawnhy  (61  m.  N.W.  of  Helmsley)  is  situated 
among  some  of  the  prettiest  glen  scenery  of  the 
Hamhledon  Hills,  and  is  built  on  the  base  of 
Hawnby  Bank,  immediately  over-looking  the  Rye, 
The  church  {^Key  in  village)  is  about  J  m.  to  the 
W.,  on  the  road  to  Arden  Hall  {infra).  All  the 
windows  are  Perp.,  but  some  Norm,  work  is  built 
into  the  S.  interior  of  the  nave.  Notice  the  fine 
old  iron  flanges  on  the  S.  door.  Notice  also  the 
very  curious  Tancred  monuments  on  the  E.  wall, 
(i)  Marble  tablet  to  Ann  Tankarde  (d.  1608), 
who  died  in  her  second  year.  Below  the  inscrip- 
tion is  a  coloured  representation  of  a  child  in  its 
cradle  ;  above  is  a  clock-face,  the  hand  of  which  is 
pointing  between  one  and  two.    There  are  also  two 

coloured  flowers,  the  arms  of  Tankard  and , 

and  an  almost  obliterated  inscription,  apparently  to 
the  mother.  Lady  Ann  Tankard  (d.  16 — ). 
(2)  Similar  sunk  wall  tablet  to  Ralfe  Tankarde 
(d.  1601).  At  the  bottom  is  a  coloured,  medallion 
portrait  of  Ralf,  in  armour  and  a  ruff ;  above  is  an 
hour-glass,  sun,   and  tree.     This  monument,  also, 

has  the  arms  of  Tankard  and .    ( 3  )  Inscription 

to  Sir  Henry  Tankred  (d.  1620).  About  i  m. 
to  the  W.  of  Hawnby,  and  situated  at  the  foot  of 
a  beautiful  glen,  is  Arden  Hall,  the  site  of  an 
ancient  nunnery  founded  by  Peter  de  Hoton  prior 
to  I  189,  and  dedicated  to   St  Andrew.      (Dugd,, 
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IV.  284).  The  house  was  valued  in  1535  at 
£12,  OS.  6d.,  and  is  said  to  have  contained  nine 
nuns  at  the  Dissolution.  At  the  back  of  the  Hall, 
which  has  lately  been  enlarged,  is  an  old  chimney, 
incorporated  with  the  more  modern  buildings,  which 
is  said  to  be  a  portion  of  the  ancient  nunnery.  In 
the  wood  behind  is  the  Nuns'  Well — a  circular 
stone  basin,  containing  water  of  great  purity  and 
coldness,  and  fed  by  a  copious  spring.  Placed 
above  the  well  is  an  old  stone  cross,  found  not  far 
away. 

Hawes  yunction  and  Garsdale  is  the  terminus 
of  the  branch  from  Northallerton,  through  Bedale 
and  Wensleydale,  which  here  effects  a  junction  with 
the  main  Midland  line  from  Settle  to  Carlisle. 
The  scenery  all  round  is  an  excess  of  wildness. 
The  station  is  actually  in  the  W.  Riding,  but  only 
just  over  the  border ;  and  as  the  nearest  starting 
point  for  Hell  Gill  and  Mosedale,  deserves  to  be 
noticed  here. 

Hawsker  is  the  first  station  from  Whitby  on  the 
coast  line  to  Scarbrough.  The  church  has  been 
rebuilt,  and  is  a  conspicuous  object — if  a  somewhat 
strange  one — in  the  view  from  Whitby  Abbey. 

Haxby  [^  m.  W.)  church  has  been  rebuilt, 
and  is  quite  uninteresting,  though  a  few  old  stones 
have  perhaps  been  worked  in.  Notice,  on  the  S. 
of  the  graveyard,  the  pedestal  and  stump  of  an 
ancient  cross. 

Hayhurn  Wyke  is  a  very  favourite  picnic 
resort  from  Scarbrough,  from  which  it  is  distant 
by  railway  7I  m.  to  the  N.  A  number  of  in- 
tricate walks  —  after  rainy  weather  intolerably 
greasy — have  been  cut  on  the  slope  of  a  narrow 
and  densely-wooded  glen,  through  which  a  slender 
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stream  hurries  along  to  the  sea.  The  final  leap  of 
the  beck  on  to  the  shore  is  over  a  rock  a  few  feet 
high  in  a  small  and  secluded  bay.  The  scenery 
is  pretty,  but  lacks  distinction.  Admission  (3d.) 
must  be  obtained  at  the  hotel  adjoining  the  station. 
"  Wykc,"  or  "  wick,"  which  is  common  along 
the  coast,  is  given  by  Canon  Taylor  as  Norse 
for  "  a  small  creek  or  bay.  The  sea  rovers 
derived  their  name  of  vikings  or  '  creekers '  from 
the  wics  or  creeks  in  which  they  anchored."  This 
must  not  be  confused  with  A.S.  "  wick,"  a  house, 
or  village,  though  probably  the  primary  meaning 
in  both  is  the  same,  i.e.  a  station  ("Words  and 
Places,"  p.  107). 

Hell  Gill  (4  m.  N.  of  Hanves  Junction)  is  a 
narrow  cleft  in  the  limestone,  with  perpendicular 
sides,  at  the  head  of  Wensleydale.  The  head 
waters  of  the  Eden — which  here  forms  the  boun- 
dary between  Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland — rush 
through  it  at  a  great  depth.  The  ravine  is  crossed 
by  the  old  pack-horse  road  from  Haives  to  Kirkby 
Stephen  (see  Cotter  End),  "Where  this  shire," 
says  Camden,  "  touches  upon  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster the  prospect  among  the  hills  is  so  wild, 
soHtary  and  unsightly,  and  all  things  are  so  still, 
that  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  have  call'd  some 
brooks  there  Hell-hecks^  that  is  to  say.  Hell  or 
Stygian  Rivulets.'*^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  name 
is  derived  directly  from  A.S.  helian  =  to  cover, 
a  sense  in  which  it  is  still  used  in  Kent.  There  is 
another  Hell  Gill  in  Westmoreland,  on  the  slopes 
of  Bow  Fell. 

Helmsley.  The  little  stone-built  town  of 
Helmsley — called  in  old  records  Helmsley  Black- 
amoor— is  certainly  one  of  the  pleasantest  in  York- 
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shire,  with  its  low,  quaint  houses  ;  its  broad, 
breezy  market-place ;  its  prominent  fragment  of 
ancient  castle ;  and  its  general  atmosphere  of 
cleanliness  and  respectability.  As  the  starting- 
point  for  Rievaulx  Abbey,  the  place  is  fairly  well 
known  to  visitors.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is 
an  ancient  cross,  a  new  town  hall,  and  a  monument 
to  the  second  Lord  Feversham.  The  history  of 
its  lordship  is  deeply  interesting.  From  the  child- 
less Walter  Espec,  the  founder  of  Rievaulx  and 
Kirkham  Abbeys,  it  passed  by  the  marriage  of  his 
kinswoman,  Adelina,  to  the  great  and  noble  family 
of  Ros,  with  whom  it  continued  till  the  failure  of 
the  male  line  with  the  sixteenth  Lord  Ros  in  1508. 
Helmsley  then  passed,  by  the  marriage  of  Eleanor 
Ross,  to  the  family  of  Manners  ;  but  on  the  death 
of  Francis  Manners,  sixth  Earl  of  Rutland,  in 
1632,  it  vested  again  in  a  daughter,  Katharine, 
who  married  George  Villiers,  the  first  Duke  of 
Buckingham — the  celebrated  "  Steenie  "  of  the 
"  Fortunes  of  Nigel."  On  the  assassination  of 
Buckingham  in  1628  the  property  passed  to  the 
second  Duke,  the  famous,  or  infamous,  "  Zimri  " 
of  Dryden  ('*  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"!.)  : — 

"A  man  so  various,  that  he  seem'd  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome," 

whose  disgraceful  amour  with  "  wanton  Shrews- 
bury," and  miserable  death  at  K'lrkby  Moorside, 
are  recorded  in  the  indignant  couplets  of  Pope 
("Moral  Essays,"  III.).  After  the  death  of 
Buckingham  the  property  was  sold  by  his  execu- 
tors to  Sir  Charles  Duncombe,  I^ord  Mayor  of 
London,  in  whose  ancient  family,  now  ennobled, 
it  still  continues  : — 
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"And  Hemsley,  once  proud  Buckingham's  delight, 
Slides  to  a  scrivener  or  a  city  knight." 

Pope,  "  Satires,"  II. 

In  the  town  are  one  or  two  old  houses,  e.g.  a 
half-timbered  cottage  in  the  market-place,  and  the 
Canon  Garth — no  doubt  an  old  priest's  house — 
behind  the  church,  now  used  for  an  Anglican 
sisterhood. 

The  Trans.  Church  has  been  largely  rebuilt 
[c.  1867),  and  the  outside  retains  few  traces  of 
antiquity  except  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower. 
The  chancel  arch,  arcade  (N.),  and  S.  doorway, 
however,  are  genuine,  though  much  restored.  The 
first  has  an  upper  order  of  zig-zag,  with  a  modern 
hood  above.  Notice:  (i)  Modern  wall-painting 
in  the  S.  transept  of  the  Mission  of  St  Aidan. 
(2)  Series  of  modern  historical  windows  in  the 
N.  aisle:  (from  W.  to  E.)  (^a)  Espec  granting 
his  charter  to  Rievaulx  Abbey;  (^)  Espec  (left) 
and  St  Aelred  (right)  ;  [c)  the  burial  of  Espec  ; 
[d)  Espec  and  other  barons  swearing  to  conquer 
the  Scots  or  die.  (3)  Piscina,  under  a  mutilated 
canopy,  at  the  end  of  the  N.  aisle.  (4)  Frag- 
ment of  Sax.  knotwork  in  the  porch.  (5)  Col- 
lection of  seals,  etc.,  in  the  basement  of  the  tower. 
(6)  Underneath  the  tower-arch,  slab  with  two 
brass  figures  of  a  man  and  woman  (Gill,  290). 
The  man  is  in  the  armour  of  the  end  of  the  15th 
century  ;  and  over  their  heads  is  a  shield  of  arms 
with  the  badge  of  Manners — a  peacock  and  pencils 
or  rays.  This  is  supposed  to  commemorate  Sir 
Robert  Manners  (born  1408),  who  married  the 
heiress,  Eleanor  Ros. 

Helmsley  Castle  {Med.  Mil.  Arch.  II.  100) 
is  just   inside   the   gates   of   Duncombe  Park,  the 
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HELMSLEY 

beautiful  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Feversham.  The 
building  is  constructed  on  a  series  of  earthworks, 
the  date  of  which  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Mr 
Clark  suggests  that  they  may  be  the  work  of  the 
Romanised  Britons,  if  not  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Norman  design  of  Robert  Fursan  (p.  io6).  The 
main  plan  is  simple — a  central  square  platform,  or 
ward,  surrounded  by  a  double  ditch.  The  chief 
approach  to  this  was  on  the  S.E.  side,  and  the 
ditches,  which  were  formerly  passed  by  draw- 
bridges, have  now  been  filled  with  causeways. 
Passing  the  first  ditch,  we  come  to  the  main 
barbican,  built  on  the  rampart  between  the  two 
ditches.  This  consists  of  a  gateway  between  two 
drum-towers,  flanked  on  each  side  by  short  lengths 
of  curtain  terminating  in  other  drums.  The  gate- 
house itself  is  of  two  periods — to  the  rear  of  the 
portcullis  groove,  late  Norm,  or  E.E. ;  to  the  front, 
late  Dec.  (p.  io6).  Passing  the  second  ditch,  we 
enter  the  ward  by  a  second  gate-house,  of  which 
little  remains  save  a  mass  of  ruins,  with  traces  of  a 
portcullis  groove.  The  inner  ward  was  fortified 
by  an  enceinte,  with  a  drum-tower  at  each  of  its 
angles.  On  the  N.E.  side  of  the  platform  is  the 
Keep,  of  which  the  outer  side  has  entirely  vanished. 
During  the  great  rebelHon  Helmsley  was  held  for 
the  king  against  Fairfax  by  Colonel  Crossland, 
who  surrendered,  on  honourable  terms,  on  Novem- 
ber 2  2,  1644,  and  marched  out  with  colours  flying. 
By  the  seventh  article  of  surrender  it  was  provided 
"  that  the  castle  of  Helmsley  be  absolutely  de- 
molished, and  that  no  garrison  hereafter  be  kept 
there  by  either  party"  (Gill,  287).  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  N.E.  wall  of  the  keep  was 
blown  up  in  accordance  with  this  provision.     The 
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keep  was  about  53  feet  square,  and  the  greatest 
height  is  c.  ico  feet,  of  which  about  9  are  hidden 
in  the  ground.  The  original  tower,  as  constructed 
in  the  late  Trans,  period  by  Robert  de  Ros,  or 
Fursan,  was  about  70  feet  high,  and  consisted  of 
a  basement  and  first  floor.  In  the  E.E.  period 
the  first  floor  was  recast,  and  subsequently  a  late 
Dec.  second  floor,  about  30  feet  high,  was  added, 
with  battlements  and  turrets.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ward  from  the  keep  are  the  domestic 
buildings  [No  admission),  ranging  from  E.E.  to 
the  1 6th  century.  The  ward  was  also  entered 
from  the  N.E.  ;  but  all  traces  of  the  gate-houses 
have  disappeared,  though  the  piers  and  pits  of  the 
two  bridges  remain  perfect. 

HeUnsley,  Upper  (J  m.  N.  of  Holtby)  has  a 
modern  Norm,  church. 

High  Force  (5  m.  N.W.  of  MiddUton  in 
Teesdale).  This  noble  cataract — possibly,  since 
the  destruction  of  Foyers,  the  noblest  in  the  British 
Isles — is  situated  on  the  Tees  about  5  m.  above 
Middleton.^  The  river  here  descends  three  rapidly 
consecutive  steps — forming,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a  single,  perpendicular  fall — into  a  deep 
ravine  ;  and  at  almost  all  seasons  the  volume  of 
water  is  sufficiently  great  to  give  it  that  note  of  dis- 
tinction and  grandeur  which  is  absent  from  too 
many  of  the  Yorkshire  waterfalls  : — 

'*  Where  Tees  in  tumult  leaves  his  source, 
Thundering  o'er  Caldron  and  High  Force." 

The  total  height   of  the  fall,  according  to   some 

^  Brakes  meet  most  of  the  trains  during  the  summer  at 
MiddUton,  and  the  High  Force  Inn  is  not  far  from  the 
waterfall. 
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very  detailed  measurements,  is  72  feet.  The  river 
at  ordinary  seasons  falls,  on  the  Yorkshire  side,  over 
a  remarkable  wall  of  rock,  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  basalt,  the  lower  limestone;  in  flood,  it  forms  a 
second  cataract  on  the  Durham  side  of  its  bed ; 
whilst  on  very  rare  occasions  it  possibly  covers  the 
whole  width  of  the  channel.  A  flood  sometimes 
descends  without  warning  and  with  great  rapidity, 
and  visitors  have  been  insulated  on  the  rock  in  the 
middle.  A  fatal  accident  occurred  some  years  ago, 
in  a  futile  attempt  at  rescue.  High  Force  appears 
to  have  attracted  no  attention  from  any  of  our  early 
topographers,  but  there  is  a  long  description  in 
the  8th  edition  of  Defoe's  «  Tour ''  (1778,  HI. 
227).  In  Whitaker's  "  Richmondshire  '*  there  is 
a  beautiful  engraving  after  Turner ;  and  there  is 
another  engraving  in  Surtees'  "Durham"  (IV. 
172).  Both  pictures  show  plainly  the  structure  of 
the  precipice — the  vertical  stratum  of  the  basalt, 
the  horizontal  of  the  limestone. 

Hilton  (3J  m.  E.  of  Tarm)  has  a  good  Norm, 
chancel  arch,  though  now  much  distorted.  On 
each  side  of  the  Sanctuary  is  a  bit  of  projecting 
wall,  with  a  Norm,  capital  from  which  the  shaft 
has  vanished.  These,  perhaps,  mark  the  com- 
mencement of  an  old  Norm,  apse,  similar  to  the 
one  that  has  been  rebuilt  at  Feliskirk.  If  so,  the 
chancel  was  apparently  remodelled — to  judge  from 
the  window  on  the  N. — in  the  13th  century.  The 
N.  and  S.  doors  of  the  nave  are  also  Norm. — both 
of  them  with  zig-zag,  and  the  former  with  pellet, 
moulding.  Built  into  the  S.  wall  is  a  bit  of  incised 
slab.  The  village  stands  on  a  gentle  rise,  with  a 
beautiful  view,  towards  the  S.,  of  the  broken  Cle've- 
land  Hills. 
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Hinderwell  is  a  modern  corruption  of  Hilda's 
Well,  and  the  holy  well  itself — dedicated,  no  doubt, 
to' St  Hilda  of  Whitby — may  still  be  seen  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  churchyard.  In  the  picture  in  Canon 
Atkinson's  "Cleveland"  {c.  1872,  p.  223)  it  is 
shown  as  filling  a  stone  basin,  and  only  partly 
covered  over.  Now  the  well  is  hidden  from  sight, 
and  is  crowned  by  an  unsightly  pump  that  will  not 
work.  The  few  threads  of  water  that  escape 
from  their  imprisonment  run  down  the  churchyard 
— which  falls  away  steeply  from  E.  to  W. — in  a 
singular  grassy  trough.  A  flight  of  rude  steps  may 
still  be  traced  ascending  towards  the  N.E.  corner  of 
the  church.  This  latter  was  rebuilt  in  1773  (Ord. 
295),  and  is  said  to  replace  an  ancient  structure  with 
a  Sax.  (?  Norm.)  arch.  So  far  was  this  ancient 
church  from  ruin  that  gunpowder  was  needed  to 
get  it  to  pieces  !  Some  attempt  has  been  made 
recently  to  render  its  successor  tolerable,  by  the 
substitution  of  tracery  for  hideous  sash  windows. 
The  writer  has  not  been  inside,  nor  is  it  apparently 
worth  getting  the  key. 

Hole  of  H  or  cum  (3  m.  N.E.  oi  Levisham).  I 
have  no  explanation  of  this  curious  name.  The 
"hole"  itself  is  the  cup-like  termination  of  a 
moorland  glen — not  unlike  the  Devil's  Punch- 
bowl, under  Hindhead,  in  Surrey — and  the  old 
highway  from  Pickering  to  Whitby  sweeps  round 
the  top  of  its  eastern  edge,  commanding  fine  views 
on  either  hand.  The  place  is  conveniently  visited 
from  Saltergate  Inn,  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant. 

Holt  by  (ij  m.  S.W.)  has  a  modern  Norm, 
church  (^Open),  the  lower  courses  of  which  maybe 
old. 
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Holwick  (3  m.  N.W.  oi  Middleton  in  Tees  dale) 
is  a  small  village,  singularly  placed  under  the 
romantic  greenstone  cliffs  of  Holwick  Scar.  A 
short  mile  to  the  N.,  at  Holwick  Force,  the  Tees 
forms  a  rather  striking  cataract,  at  a  spot  where 
the  river  pursues  a  broken  course  over  a  remark- 
able channel  of  basaltic  rock.  The  stream  is  here 
crossed  into  Durham  by  Winch  Bridge,  erected  in 
1830,  the  predecessor  of  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  "  the  first  example  of  a  suspension  bridge  in 
the  woild."  The  original  bridge  is  said  to  have 
been  built  in  1704 — probably  by  miners — and  a 
view  of  it  (dated  1782)  is  given  by  Hutchinson  in 
his  "History  of  Durham''  (1794),  HI.  279. 
One  of  the  main  chains  of  this  flimsy  structure 
snapped  as  a  party  of  haymakers  were  crossing  on 
August  20,  1820  (?  1802),  and  one  of  their 
number  was  drowned. 

Hornby  (2 J  m.  N.  of  Jervaulx  Station)  has 
one  of  the  most  interesting  churches  in  Richmond- 
shire — perhaps  in  the  N.  Riding.  The  oldest 
part  is  the  three  lower  stages  of  the  tower,  which 
are  certainly  Sax.,  or  extremely  early  Norm. 
They  are  built  of  rough  rubble  masonry,  with  small 
circular-headed  slits,  and  shafts  in  the  upper  story. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  rude  stone-work  is  con- 
tinued along  the  S.  aisle  of  the  nave,  and  for  a 
short  distance  into  the  W.  end  of  the  N.  aisle. 
The  upper  stage  of  the  tower  is  Perp.  Next 
in  date  is  the  Norm,  chancel,  with  pilaster 
strips  outside ;  but  the  E.  end  has  been  much 
rebuilt,  and  the  chancel  arch  also  seems  new.  The 
N.  nave  arcade  is  a  remarkable  example  of  very  late 
Trans.,  or  very  early  E.E.,  and  should  be  com- 
paifd    with    similar    work   at    Bedah   and     Patrick 
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Brompton.  Of  its  three  circular  arches  the  first 
from  the  W.  is  plain  ;  the  middle  has  an  inner 
order  of  zig-zag,  and  an  outer,  half  of  zig-zag, 
and  half  of  lozenge ;  and  the  last  has  an  inner 
order  of  three  plain  rolls,  and  an  outer  of  very 
curious  chevron.  The  piers  consist  of  four 
clustered  shafts,  with  octagonal  capitals  and  circular 
bases,  resting  on  a  general  octagonal  base.  The  S. 
nave  arcade  is  Dec,  or  Perp.  The  tower  arch, 
undoubtedly,  is  coeval  with  the  tower.  ( i )  The 
N.  aisle  of  the  nave  has  a  trefoiled  piscina  in  the 
E.  wall,  and  an  aumbrey  in  the  N.  This  was 
probably  the  site  of  the  Chantry  of  Our  Lady, 
founded  by  Thomas  Mountforth  (Whit.  II.  50). 
In  the  N.  wall  is  a  large  niche,  to  the  W.  of 
which,  in  a  plain  pointed  recess,  are  the  recumbent 
figures  of  a  man  and  woman.  The  man  is  in  chain 
mail,  and  has  crossed  legs.  The  shield,  unluckily, 
is  without  a  charge.  Whitaker  conjectures  that 
these  are  monuments  of  the  De  Burgh  family.  At 
the  W.  end  of  this  aisle  is  a  floriated  cross,  with  a 
sword  and  trefoiled  base.  (2)  At  the  W.  of  the 
S.  nave  aisle  is  another  cross  fleury,  this  time  with 
sword  and  chalice.  At  the  E.  is  a  third  floriated 
cross,  broken  across,  and  without  a  calvary.  Here, 
too,  is  a  trefoiled  piscina,  which  raises  a  question 
as  to  whether  the  Chantry  of  St  Cuthbert — per- 
haps the  chantry  founded  by  Thomas  de  St  Quintin, 
Margaret  his  wife,  and  Christiana  de  Horneby 
in  1332  (C.P.R.,  sub.  ann.) — was  in  this  aisle  or 
in  the  S.  chancel  chapel.  (3)  The  latter  is 
divided  from  the  aisle  by  a  Perp.  screen,  with  five 
painted  panels  on  its  inner  side.  The  monuments 
here  are  interesting :  [a)  Against  the  S.  wall — 
Elizabeth   (d.  1572),  daughter  of  Lord  Conyers, 
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and  wife  of  Thomas  Darcy.  The  monument  Is 
dated  1578,  and  was  repaired  in  1781.  (b)  On 
the  floor  in  front — alabaster  recumbent  figures  of  a 
man  and  woman.  The  man  is  in  plate  armour,  and 
the  legs  are  broken  oflTbelow  the  knees,  (r)  Under 
the  Perp.  E.  window — mutilated  recumbent  figure 
of  a  woman.  (^)  On  the  floor — very  large  slab 
v/ith  brass  inscription  to  Thomas  Mountford 
(d.  1 489)  and  his  wife,  Agnes.  There  is  a  frag- 
mentary brass  figure  of  a  man  in  plate  armour,  and 
a  perfect  figure  of  a  woman.  Notice  also  matrices 
for  three  coats-of-arms  and  for  corner  emblems. 
Below  the  inscription  are  eight  boys — one  of  them, 
apparently,  tonsured — and  seven  girls,  six  of  whom 
have  "  steeple  "  head-dresses.  The  seventh,  like 
her  mother,  has  a  simple  hood.  The  proper  place 
for  this  brass  is  in  the  N.  aisle  (Whit.  II.  48). 
(^)  On  another  big  slab  —  brass  inscription  to 
Cristoforus  Conyers  "qui  obiit — die  men8is  =  Ann. 
Dom.  MCCCC  =  " — the  blanks  have  never  been 
filled  in — and  Elena,  his  wife  (d.  1443).  Above 
are  two  matrices,  each  still  bearing  three  scrolls  : 
( I  )  Peccatorum  Remissionem  ;  (  2  )  Carnls  Ressurec- 
tionem  ;  (  3  )  Vitam  Eternam  ;  ( 4 )  Redemptor  Mens 
Vivat  ;  (5)  In  Novissimo  Die;  (6)  De  terra 
surrecturus.  (y)  Henry  Harrison  (d.  1668), 
grandson  of  Lord  D'Arcy  and  Conyers,  and  hus- 
band of  Elizabeth  Conyers.  Notice  the  very  fine 
font,  each  of  the  ten  faces  of  which  carries  a 
crocketted  canopy.  Part  of  the  Perp.  chancel 
screen  is  old. 

Hornby  Castle  is  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds. 
Part  of  the  building  is  old,  but  there  is  no  admis- 
sion. A  view  of  the  exterior  may  be  got  from  the 
public  road  running  through  the  park. 
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HoviNGHAM  (the  '*  o  "  is  short)  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  villages  in  Ryedale,  and  lies  on  the  site  of 
the  vicinal  way  from  Malton  to  Borough  Bridge. 
Roman  remains  of  some  importance  have  come  to 
light  in  the  neighbourhood.  Thus  in  1619  a 
funeral  inscription  was  discovered  at  East  Ness, 
about  2I  m.  to  the  N.E.  (VII.  C.I.L.  266).  A 
little  more  than  a  century  later  (1745)  ^  Roman 
hypocaust  and  bath,  and  not  far  away  a  small  tesse- 
lated  pavement,  were  turned  up  near  the  site  of 
Hovingham  Hall,  together  with  coins  ranging  from 
the  period  of  Antoninus  Pius  (86-161)  to  Constan- 
tine  (274-337)  (Gough,  III.  85).  The  best 
feature  of  the  church  {Operi)  is  the  tower,  which  is 
most  undoubtedly  Sax.  It  is  built  in  three  stages, 
with  a  remarkable  W.  door,  and  two  light  belfry 
windows  with  a  deeply  recessed  dividing  shaft. 
The  "long  and  short"  work  is  of  the  doubtful 
type  that  prevails  all  over  the  Riding ;  and  there 
are  traces  of  "herring-bone"  masonry  on  the  E. 
and  W.  faces.  On  the  S.  face  outside  is  a  muti- 
lated Sax.  carving  of  eight  figures  under  circular 
arches.  It  is  supposed  to  represent  the  Annuncia- 
tion. The  rest  of  the  church  has  been  rebuilt,  or 
horribly  restored.  Notice,  however:  (i)  Norm, 
slit  on  the  S.  of  the  chancel.  (2)  "Low-side" 
window  in  the  normal  position.  (3)  Norm.  S.  door. 
The  Howardian  Hills  constitute  a  minor 
oolitic  range  to  the  S.  of  the  Vale  of  Pickering, 
and  run  E.  and  W.  for  about  14  m.  from  Coxnvold 
to  Kirkham  Ahhey.  Though  wholly  cultivated, 
except  a  few  acres,  they  form  a  pleasing  exception 
to  the  dull  monotony  of  the  Vales  of  Pickering  and 
Tork.  The  highest  point  marked  on  the  i-inch 
ordnance  map  (565  ft.)  is  about  i^  m.  to  the  N. 
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of  Brandsby.  The  present  artificial  name  seem 
first  to  have  been  bestowed  in  1788  by  Marshal], 
in  his  "Rural  Economy  of  Yorkshire"  (I.  14), 
and  is  derived  from  the  Howards,  Earls  of  Carlisle, 
and  owners  of  Castle  Howard.  It  is  probably 
never  used  by  the  genuine  country  folk.  The  N. 
face  of  these  hills,  above  SUngsby  and  Barton-le- 
Street,  is  marked  by  long  lines  of  entrenchment. 

Hudsicell  (2I  m.  W.  of  Richmond).  An  entirely 
new  chapel  (late  E.E.)  was  erected  c  1884,  but 
the  old  piscina  and  stoup  were  preserved.  Built 
into  the  interior  of  the  S.  porch  are  three  good 
floriated  crosses,  the  stems  of  which  are  fructed. 
There  are  also  fragments  of  one  or  two  others. 
One  of  these  monuments  (on  the  W.  of  the  porch) 
exhibits  both  sword  and  shears.  Over  the  S.  door 
is  an  ancient  head,  and  a  few  other  fragments  of 
the  original  building  are  placed  against  the  church 
outside.  From  the  S.  of  the  graveyard  is  a  beauti- 
ful view  of  the  wooded  part  of  Sivaledale,  towards 
Richmond.  The  half-ruinous  village  is  mournfully 
eloquent  of  the  decay  of  rural  life. 

Huntdiff  (2  m.  E.  of  Saltburn)  is  the  last  to 
the  W.  of  the  long  line  of  cliffs  that  guard  the 
Yorkshire  coast  from  Flamborough  Head  to  Salt- 
burn.  For  the  rest  of  the  distance  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tees  there  is  little  else  save  flat  stretches  of 
beach  and  blown  sand-hills.  HuntclifF,  from  its 
position,  is  naturally  conspicuous  from  the  low-lying 
coast  about  Redcar  and  Coatham  : — 

"And  Giant  HuntcHffe,  close  the  pleasing  scene." 

The  actual  height  of  perpendicular  cliff  is  perhaps 
300  ft.,  and  the  railway  between  Brotton  and 
Siinningrove  threads  the  very  verge. 
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Huntington  (f  m.  N.  of  Earsavick)  is  an  old- 
fashioned  village,  with  the  pedestal  and  stump  of 
an  ancient  cross.  The  church  {^key  in  village)  is  a 
long  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  W.,  and  the  sluggish 
Fosse  is  between  the  two.  Most  of  the  building  is  bad 
E.E. — modern,  of  course — with  a  new  broach  spire. 
The  E.  half,  however,  of  the  chancel  is  genuine, 
with  three  plain  sedilia,  and  a  plain  piscina,  the 
projecting  bowl  of  which  has  been  broken.  Notice : 
(i)  "  Low-side"  window  in  a  position  that  would 
be  normal  had  the  chancel  not  been  lengthened 
towards  the  W.  (2)  Magnificent  old  pulpit  (VI. 
Rel.,  N.S.,  235),  with  arabesque  work.  Round  the 
base  runs  the  inscription  :  "  Where  there  is  no  vision 
the  people  perish,  Pro.  xix.  18."  This  pulpit  is 
ascribed  to  the  17th  century.  (3)  Trans.  S.  door. 
(4)  In  the  churchyard  to  the  S. — pedestal  and 
shaft  of  an  ancient  cross,  with  modern  steps  and  a 
modern  head  (1874).  (5)  Near  by  is  the  bowl  of 
an  ancient  font. 

Husthwaite  (J  m.  S.  of  Husthwaite  Gate). 
The  village  is  rather  prettily  placed  on  the  N.W. 
flank  of  the  so-called  Hotvardian  Hills,  looking 
northward  across  the  valley  to  the  "White  Horse" 
on  Roulston  Scar,  and  westward  to  the  distant 
Pennine  fells  beyond  the  vast  level  of  the  Vale  of 
Tork.  The  nave  and  chancel  of  the  church  {Open) 
are  Norm.,  with  a  plain  and  early  chancel  arch. 
The  S.  door  has  a  double  order  of  zig-zag.  Notice 
how  two  of  its  shafts  have  been  hollowed  out  by 
the  remarkable  grooves — made  perhaps  by  sharpen- 
ing weavers' shuttles — that  are  common  in  this  part  of 
Yorkshire.  There  is  also  a  blocked  Norm.  "  Devil's 
Door."  These  doors  are  exceedingly  frequent  in 
Yorkshire.     The  writer  noted  them  in  a  number  of 
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churches  and  ceased  at  last  through  sheer  lack  of 
interest.  The  "priest's  door"  is  dated  1683.  The 
pews  are  of  a  type  not  uncommon  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  probably  belong  to  the  1 7th  century. 

Husthwaite  Gate  is  the  first  station  on  the  line 
from  P'tlmoor  to  Malton, 

Hiitton  Bushel  (J  m.  E.  of  JVykeham)  gets  its 
second  name  from  the  Buschel  family,  who  had 
property  here  at  a  very  early  period — as  witness 
the  gift  of  the  church  to  Whitby  Abbey  by  Regi- 
nald Buscel  prior  to  1154  (LXIX.  S.S.  191, 
LXXII.  532).  The  church  {Open)  has  a  fine 
and  massive  tower,  the  bottom  of  which  is  Norm. 
The  upper  part  (with  a  corbel  table  and  interesting 
belfry  windows)  is  E.E.,  as  are  also  the  font  and 
N.  nave  arcade.  The  S.  aisle  and  chancel,  and 
the  clerestories  of  the  nave,  seem  all  of  them  Perp. 
Notice:  (i)  Cote  for  sanctus  bell  on  the  E.  gable 
of  the  nave.  (2)  Jacobean  pulpit.  (3)  Base  and 
shaft  of  an  old  cross,  with  modern  head,  just  outside 
the  S.  door  in  the  beautiful  churchyard. 

Hutton  Lowcross  (i  J  m.  S.W.  of  Guisbrough) 
is  a  model  village,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hutton 
Hall.  Somewhere  near  was  the  original  site  of 
the  nunnery,  afterwards  removed  to  Nunthorpe, 
and  finally  to  Basedale.  Built  into  the  wall  of  the 
home-farm  of  Hutton  Hall  are  two  small  Perp. 
fragments,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
ancient  lazar  -  house  dedicated  to  St  Leonard, 
which  was  given  by  William  de  Bernaldby  to 
the  canons  of  Guisbrough  Priory  at  some  date 
prior  to  1240  (LXXXVI.  S.S.  97).  To  the 
right  of  the  lane  from  Hutton  Hall  to  Guisbrough 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  cross. 

Hutton   Rudby    (i    m.    N.    of    Potto).     Thir 
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is  the  common  form  of  designation  for  the  cluster 
of  three  villages,  satirised,  or  libelled,  in  the 
ancient  folk  lines  : — 

"  Hiitton,  Rudby,  Entrepen — 

Far  more  rogues  than  honest  men." 

Hutton  is  the  biggest  place  of  the  three,  and 
boasts  a  village  green  that  commands  from  its 
higher  end  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  really 
fine  outline  of  the  Cleveland  Hills,  Rudby  pos- 
sesses the  parish  church  —  perhaps  more  pic- 
turesquely situated,  in  the  deep  glen  of  the  Leven, 
than  any  other  in  Cle-veland.  The  Perp.  tower, 
built  over  the  S.  porch,  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Osmotherley.  The  favourable 
impression  created  by  the  outside  of  the  building, 
and  by  its  charm  of  situation,  is  scarcely  sustained 
when  we  enter.  The  whole  is  in  need  of  judicious 
restoration.  The  nave  arcade  (S.)  consists  of 
three  arches,  resting  on  piers  of  four  clustered 
columns.  The  bulk  of  the  church  is  perhaps 
Perp.,  but  a  window  on  the  N.  of  the  nave  seems 
clearly  Geometrical.  The  aisle  (S.)  contains  the 
remains  of  a  piscina — also  a  very  remarkable  monu- 
ment, which  should  be  compared  with  one,  still  more 
remarkable,  in  the  chancel  at  E.  GilUng.  Under  a 
trefoiled  recess  is  the  recumbent  figure  of  an  ecclesi- 
astic, vs^ith  a  chalice,  carved  in  exceedingly  low 
relief.  Round  the  head  is  work  resembling  that 
of  a  floriated  cross.  The  effigy,  in  fact,  forms  a 
kind  of  connecting  link  between  two  great  groups 
of  sepulchral  monuments — the  incised  grave-slab 
and  the  recumbent  figure.  On  the  N.  of  the  nave 
is  an  empty  trefoiled  niche,  above  which  is  a  wall- 
tablet  to  Thomas  Milner  (d.  1594).  This  gentle- 
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man  was  apparently  the  donor  of  the  very  striking 
pulpit,  which  bears  his  name,  and  presumably  his 
arms.  The  panels  are  inlaid  with  Enghsh  mar- 
quetry— a  very  unusual  example. 

Inglehy  Arnecliffc  (3  m.  8.  of  Trenholme  Bar) 
(XVI.  Y.A.J.  121)  combines  the  names  of  two 
manors  separately  entered  in  "Domesday."  An- 
other small  hamlet  in  the  parish  is  distinguished  as 
Ingleby  Cross.  "ArneclifFe"  occurs  elsewhere 
in  Cleveland,  and  also  in  the  W.  Riding,  in  Litton- 
dale ;  and  may  very  possibly  mean  the  cliff  of  the 
erne,  or  eagle.  Possibly  the  "  Domesday  "  manor 
of  "  Erneclive  "  was  actually  the  slope  of  precipitous 
hill,  now  beautifully  wooded,  by  which  the  N.E. 
moorlands  suddenly  terminate  on  the  Vales  of 
Cleveland  and  Tork.  In  two  MSS.  of  the  Nomina 
Villarum  the  place  is  called  **  Ingelby  sub  Arne- 
clif"  (XLIX.  S.S.  329).  The  church  was  re- 
built in  "churchwarden"  style  in  1821,  but  has 
perhaps  some  traces  of  Norm,  work  in  the  W. 
doorway  of  the  tower.  In  the  Sanctuary  are  two 
good  monuments :  ( i )  On  the  N.,  a  recumbent 
figure  in  chain  mail,  with  his  feet  on  a  hound,  and 
casque  and  shield.  The  last  bears  the  arms  of  the 
Colvilles,  who  had  property  here  from  c,  1284-5 
(XLIX.  S.S.  126)  till  the  marriage  of  their  co- 
heiress, Janet,  with  Sir  William]  Mauleverer  about 
the  middle  of  the  1 5th  century.  This  coat  is  re- 
peated on  a  detached  stone  at  the  head,  together 
with  another  achievement.  (2)  On  the  S.,  a 
recumbent  figure  in  chain  armour.  On  a  detached 
stone  at  the  feet  are  two  other  coats-of-arms.  In 
the  E.  window  are  the  14th  century  arms  of  Fau- 
conberg  and  St  Quentin.  Sir  William  Colville  (r. 
I3^5"7^)  married,  first,  Joan  St  Quentin,  and, 
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secondly,    Joan,    daughter    of    Lord    Fauconberg 
(X.  Y.A.J.  167). 

Ingleby  Greenhowe  (J  m.  S.)  The  village 
lies  at  the  foot  of  Greenhowe  Botton  (O.N.  botn 
=  a  depth),  the  only  valley,  except  Scugdale,  that 
runs  up  directly  from  the  Ck'veland  plain  into  the 
lofty  central  axis  of  the  Ck'veland  Hills.  Near  its 
head,  in  fact,  is  Botton  Hotue,  the  fourth  loftiest 
summit  (14 19)  of  the  eastern  moors.  Scugdate, 
however,  is  far  more  picturesque.  At  the  top  of 
the  glen  the  trucks  of  the  Rosedale  Mineral  Rail- 
way are  drawn  up  a  steep  incline  by  a  fixed  engine 
to  the  level  of  the  moorland  plateau.  Ingleby 
church  was  barbarised,  and  largely  rebuilt,  in  1741 
but  some  old  masonry  appears  to  remain.  Built 
into  the  W.  exterior  wall  is  the  head  of  a  floriated 
cross  and  sword.  Inside  is  a  very  interesting  nave 
arcade  (N.)  of  five  circular  arches  on  massive 
columns  and  responds,  the  capitals  of  which  have 
remarkable  carving.  That  of  the  first  column 
from  the  E.  has  rude  foliage ;  the  rest  have 
human  heads  and  animal  grotesques.  The  arcade 
is  possibly  Trans.  The  chancel  arch  is  very  low 
and  narrow,  with  corner  shafts  and  capitals  to  the 
W.  Everything  is  thickly  coated  with  paint  and 
pink  wash,  but  the  church,  we  believe,  is  soon  to 
be  restored.  Notice  the  two  monuments  in  the 
sanctuary :  ( i )  On  N.,  recumbent  figure  of  an 
ecclesiastic  in  rather  low  relief.  **  The  tonsured 
head  reposes  on  a  cushion,  and  on  one  side  is  the 
chalice,  on  the  other  the  missal."  "Down  the 
front  of  the  chasuble"  runs  a  now  illegible  in- 
scription. Mr  Hawell  gives  this,  "  Vilks  de 
Wrelton,  Capellam,"  r.  1300;  Ord,  "Wills.de 
Wrelton."      (2)    On  S.,  an  upright,  much  muti^ 
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lated  figure  against  the  wall  under  a  canopy. 
"  The  figure  is  not  in  armour,  but  in  a  loose  robe. 
Round  his  shoulders  he  carries  a  baldrick,  and 
suspended  from  a  belt  on  the  left  side,  a  sword." 
Mr  Hawell  attributes  this  effigy  to  one  of  the 
Eures,  who  held  the  manor  from  c.  12 40  to  1609. 
At  this  latter  date  it  was  purchased  by  the  Foulis 
family,  from  whom  it  has  descended  by  marriage  to 
the  present  owner.  Lord  de  I'Isle.  The  manor- 
house,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  church,  and 
approached  by  a  beautiful  avenue,  is  assigned  to 
the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  Ingleby  registers 
were  edited  by  Mr  Hawell  in   1889. 

Ivelet  (4 J  m.  N.  of  Askrigg)  is  only  worth 
mentioning  for  the  sake  of  its  two  pretty  "  forces  " 
on  the  Ivelet  beck.  The  lower  is  just  behind  the 
village  ;  the  upper  high  up  on  the  mountain  side, 
and  perhaps  rather  difficult  of  access.  The  writer 
has  not  visited  it,  but  it  is  plainly  visible  across  the 
valley  on  the  descent  from  j^skrigg  to  Sattron. 

jfervaulx  is  a  station  on  the  line  between  Bedale 
and  Leyhurn.  It  was  formerly  called  Newton-le- 
Willows,  from  the  village  that  immediately  adjoins 
it,  but  the  name  was  changed  some  years  ago. 
Jervaulx  Abbey  is  some  miles  distant. 

JERVAULX  ABBEYi(3  m.  S.  from Finga/I). 
The  story  of  the  foundation  of  this  famous  abbey  is 
told  at  great  length  in  a  Latin  narrative  preserved  in 
the  register  of  Byland  Abbey,  and  printed  in  Dug- 
dale's  Monasticon  (V.  568).     From  this  it  appears 

1  The  plan  of  Jervaulx  Abbey  is  reproduced,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr  W.  H.  St 
John  Hope.  Many  of  the  less  important  ascriptions  have 
necessarily  been  omitted  ;  and  it  has  been  impossible  to 
retain  the  distinction  between  solid  and  hatched  lines. 
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that,  during  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  Akarius 
Fitzbardolph,  Lord  of  Ravensworth,  and  ancestor 
of  the  great  family  afterwards  known  as  Fitzhugh, 
presented  certain  territory  at  Fors,  in  Wensleydale, 
to  a  learned  physician  called  Peter  de  Quinciacus, 
and  certain  other  monks  of  the  Abbey  of  Savigny. 
The  mother  house  of  Savigny  looked  with  little 
favour  on  this  struggling  young  community  at  Fors. 
The  abbot  wrote  to  Peter,  who  had  asked  him 
for  assistance,  that  his  conduct  in  the  matter  had 
been  foolish,  and  that  he  had  set  about  the  new 
foundation  without  the  advice  of  those  at  home. 
Peter  and  his  little  band  were  discouraged,  but 
not  repulsed.  In  1146  the  abbot  of  Byland  was 
going  into  Normandy  on  various  matters  of  business, 
and  Peter  persuaded  him  to  carry  a  letter  to  the 
abbot  of  Savigny,  and  to  try  to  ascertain  what  that 
monastery  really  desired  should  be  done  with  their 
unauthorised  off-shoot  in  Wensleydale.  Whatever 
the  chapter  of  Savigny  should  decide,  Peter  and 
his  monks  were  willing  to  do.  At  last  it  was 
determined,  in  a  general  chapter  of  the  Order,  that 
the  monastery  at  Fors  should  be  given  to  Byland — 
a  proposal  to  which  Peter  consented  on  condition 
that  the  abbot  should  faithfully  promise  to  establish 
a  regular  monastery  on  the  spot.  This  promise 
was  fulfilled,  in  1 1 50,  by  the  sending  out  from 
Byland  of  an  abbot,  John  of  Kingston,  and  nine 
new  monks.  The  site  at  Fors  proved  dreadfully 
barren,  and  the  corn  would  neither  ripen  nor  grow, 
because  of  the  wet  and  inclement  climate.  The 
monks  would  have  liked  to  have  gone  back  to  By- 
land^  but  were  afraid  of  the  jeers  of  their  brethren  : 
"  Isti  monachi  coeperunt  a^dificari,  et  consumare 
non  potuerunt."     At  last,  in    1156,  they  were  re- 
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moved  by  Conan,  Earl  of  Richmond,  to  the  site  of 
the  present  abbey ;  and  this  was  done  with  the 
consent  of  Harveius,  the  son  of  their  original 
founder.  The  house  in  the  meanwhile  had  been 
known  by  many  names — Fors,  Wensleydale,  De 
Caritate,  and  lastly,  Jervaulx — a  title  that  was 
clearly  bestowed  upon  it,  though  the  fact  is  often 
overlooked,  before  the  removal  from  Fors. 

The  Abbey  of  Jervaulx  grew  and  prospered  till 
the  "darker  hour"  of  Henry  VIII.  There  is 
reason  for  believing  that  its  abbot  was  mitred — at 
anyrate  a  mitre  is  shown  on  the  tombstone  of 
Abbot  Thornton  (elected  1510),  in  Middleham 
Church.  In  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  the  house  is 
valued  at  ^{^234,  i8s.  5d.  The  last  abbot,  Adam 
Sedburgh  (elect.  1533),  was  hanged  at  Tyburn  in 
1537  (XI.  C.S.,  N.S.,  64)  for  participation  in 
the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  Previous  to  his  execu- 
tion he  was  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
where  his  name  may  still  be  seen  carved  on  the  wall 
of  the  Beauchamp  Tower — "  Adam  Sedbar,  Abbas 
Jorevall,  1537."  The  lead  was  stripped  from  the 
abbey  buildings  by  Richard  Bellyseys  in  1538 — 
"  I  have  taken  down  all  the  lead  of  Jervaulx  .  .  . 
and  as  concerninge  the  raising  (rasing)  and  taking 
down  the  house  ...  I  am  mynded  to  lett  it  stand 
to  the  next  spring  of  the  yere  by  reson  the  days  are 
nowe  so  short  it  would  be  double  charges  to  doe 
it  now." 

It  would  appear  that  Bellyseys  did  his  work 
thoroughly  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year.  At 
anyrate  the  church  has  entirely  vanished,  except 
the  lower  courses  of  the  walls,  though  more  is  left 
of  the  monastic  buildings.  Till  1807  the  site 
remained  a  mass  of  buried  and  indistinguishable 
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ruins ;  but  in  that  year  they  were  skilfully  and 
completely  excavated  by  order  of  the  then  owner, 
the  Earl  of  Ailsesbury.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  few,  if  any,  ruins  in  the  kingdom  in  which  the 
ground-plan  of  a  great  Cistercian  house  can  be 
more  conveniently  studied.  The  position  is  quietly 
beautiful,  on  a  tract  of  level  meadow  on  the  S.  of 
the  Ure,  with  a  pleasant  suggestion  of  the  proximity 
of  the  mountains  in  the  presence  of  the  wooded 
IVitton  Fell.  (^Admission  10-6.  Apply  at  a  cottage 
opposite  entrance  gate^  6d, ) 

The  first  point  of  attention  is  the  site  of  the 
church,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  remain,  the 
outline  in  many  places  being  indicated  only  by  lines 
of  wrought  stones  piled  up  together.  The  interior 
is  gravelled  with  red  burnt  shale,  which  enables  us 
to  grasp  its  dimensions  at  a  glance.  The  length  is 
given  by  Barker  (p.  no)  at  270  ft.  The  Nave, 
with  its  aisles,  has  consisted  of  ten  bays ;  and  suffi- 
cient still  remains  of  the  bases  of  the  piers  and 
responds  to  indicate  that  its  style  was  E.E. 
Notice:  (i)  Base  of  an  altar  against  the  S.  wall, 
adjoining  the  seventh  pier,  with  a  piscina,  or  drain, 
at  the   S.W.  corner  on  the  level   of  the  ground. 

(2)  Immediately  to  the  E.  of  the  eighth  pier  from 
the  W.  are  two  square  platforms  that  indicate  the 
sites  of  other  altars,  or  possibly  the  base  of  a  screen. 

(3)  Beautiful  circular-headed  E.E.  door  at  the 
extreme  W.  end  of  the  S.  aisle.  (4)  Doorway 
into  the  nave  from  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  cloister. 
Notice  also  the  following  monuments — principally 
grave-slabs — lying  down  the  centre  of  the  nave 
from  W.  to  E.  :  [a)  Plain  slab  ;  [b)  Plain  incised 
cross;  [c)  Incised  cross  with  short  illegible  in- 
scription :    T.  Dunivell,  Canonicus  Sancti  Leonardi, 
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Ebor;  (d)  Incised  cross  fleury ;  [e)  Incised  cross 
fleury,  with  chalice  and  elaborate  base  ;  Askarth 
contegitur  saxi  hac  sub  mole  Briamis,  Cut  Deus  eterna 
del  bene  luce (l)  tfru'i ;  (^f)  Incised  cross.  In  the  N. 
aisle — the  bottom  part  of  another  incised  cross.  The 
S.  Transept  has  an  aisle  to  the  E.  of  two  bays, 
exclusive  of  the  arch  to  the  chancel  aisle.  Notice  : 
(i)  Base  of  an  altar  at  the  S.E.  corner,  on  three 
steps,  with  piscina  on  the  top  step  at  the  S.W. 
corner.  (2)  Plain  S.  door  into  Vestry.  (3) 
Aumbrey  on  W.  wall.  (4)  Broken  cross  fleury 
with  sword.  The  N.  Transept  resembles  the  S., 
and  both  are  E.E.  Notice:  (i)  Perfect  altar,  on 
three  steps,  at  the  N.E.  corner.  The  slab  is  broken, 
but  shows  the  usual  five  crosses.  A  stone  has 
obviously  been  purposely  extracted  from  the  face  of 
the  altar  just  beneath,  and  this  no  doubt  contained 
a  sepulchrum  for  the  reception  of  relics  (XXI,  Ant, 
77).  In  front  is  a  broken  stone  with  the  inscrip- 
tion :  Alfr'idi  d.  »  .  .  Hunton.  The  Chancel  con- 
sists of  four  E.E.  bays,  of  which  the  three  to  the 
W.  are  filled  by  a  platform,  on  which,  no  doubt, 
stood  the  High  Altar.  In  front  of  this  is  a  muti- 
lated recumbent  effigy,  the  shield  of  which  is 
supposed  to  bear  the  chevrons  of  Fitzhugh.  Across 
the  E.  bay  are  traces  of  two  steps,  which  probably 
led  to  a  series  of  altars.  The  cloister  square,  on  the 
S.  of  the  nave,  is  enclosed  by  existing  buildings.  On 
the  E.,  in  the  usual  position,  is  the  beautiful  E.E. 
Chapter  House,  separated  from  the  S.  Transept  by 
a  vestry,  and  entered  from  the  cloister  by  a  descent 
of  six  steps.  It  was  divided  from  W.  to  E.  by  two 
arcades  of  four  arches  each,  of  which  four  octagonal 
piers  remain  still  perfect.  The  aisles,  at  least,  have 
been  vaulted,  and  a  step  and  raised  seat  run  all  round. 
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Notice  the  following  grave-slabs,  with  much  defaced 
inscriptions.  At  W.  end  (from  S.  to  W)  ;  (i) 
Incised  cross  ;  (2)  and  (3)  Plain  slabs.  In  centre  : 
Floriated  cross,  with  chalice,  mitre  and  crozier : 
Tumha  Petri  de  Snape,  Ahhatis  XIII.  Jorevalt  (c. 
1435).  At  E.  end:  (i)  Incised  cross,  with 
chalice  :  H'lcjacet  in  tumha  Will'ielmus^  nomine  Sallay, 
Construx'tt  tabula  in  turma  duodena.  "  Tabulae  were 
pieces  of  highly  adorned  workmanship,  sometimes 
of  wood,  but  frequently  of  gold  and  silver  adorned 
with  jewels,  which  on  high  festivals  were  placed 
before  the  altar.  .  .  .  Turmas  .  .  .  were  small 
companies  of  monks,  who  succeeded  each  other  in 
performing  divine  offices  without  intermission" 
(Whit.  I.  424).  (2)  Broken  slab:  Tumha 
Johannis  octa  .  .  .  his  Jorevall  defuncti.  (3) 
Plain  slab  :  Tumha  WiUielmiy  tertii  Ahhatis  Joreval 
(f.  1209).  (4)  Plain  slab:  Tumha  Johannis^ 
Primi  Ahhatis  Jorvalles.  (5)  Plain  slab  :  Tumha 
Eustachii,  quinti  Ahhatis  de  Jorevall  (r.  1280). 
The  disposition  of  the  domestic  buildings  will  be 
best  understood  from  the  accompanying  provisional 
plan,  prepared,  without  measurement,  by  Mr  St 
John  Hope,  and  here  reproduced  by  his  kind  per- 
mission. Notice,  in  particular,  the  E.E.  chapel  to 
the  S.  of  the  kitchen,  which  retains  the  base  of  an 
altar  raised  on  two  steps,  with  a  "drain"  at  the 
S.W.  corner.  A  few  tiles  of  the  pavement  remain. 
The  only  parallel  to  this  chapel  is  said  to  be  at  West- 
minster (I.  Ant.  150).  Notice  also  the  kitchen, 
with  its  three  enormous  fireplaces. 

Keld    (7   m.   N.  of   Halves)    is  embosomed   on 
the  breast  of  desolation  :  — 

<*  A  land  where  no  man  conies, 
Nor  hath  come  since  the  making  of  the  world." 
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In  spots  like  this  we  are  able  to  realise — if  it  still 
be  possible  anywhere  in  England — something  of  the 
old  charm  and  isolation  of  the  pastoral  life  of  Words- 
worth's "  Michael."  Kisdon  Force  is  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood,  as  well  as  one  or  two  minor 
cataracts.  The  place  is  approached  by  savage 
mountain  walks  from  two  directions,  i.e.  from 
Halves  (8  m.)  and  Kirkby  Stephen  (loj  m.). 
There  is  an  alternative  approach  from  the  latter 
town  by  Tan  Hill — longer  and  less  romantic. 

Keldholme  Priory.     See  Kirkby  Moor  side. 

Kettleness  is  a  station  between  Whitby  and  Salt- 
burn.  The  "  ness "  (  =  nose)  itself  forms  the 
southern  horn  of  Runstvick  Bay^  and  has  formerly 
been  quarried  for  alum.  "  Kettle "  is  still  an 
Icelandic  personal  name  (Taylor,  ii6). 

KiLBURN,  Low  (2 J  m.  N.  of  Coxwold)  is  a 
pretty  village  at  the  end  of  the  Hambledon  Hills. 
The  church  is  remarkable  for  some  very  fine  Norm, 
work,  especially  in  its  S.  door  and  chancel  arch. 
The  latter  is  of  three  orders — the  inner,  plain  ;  the 
outer  two,  of  zig-zag — with  a  billet  hood  above. 
All  the  capitals  have  been  replaced,  except  one  and 
a  bit  on  the  S.  The  S.  porch  has  similarly  three 
orders  of  chevron,  but  of  its  six  carved  capitals  only 
two  are  old.  The  nave  arcade  (N.)  is  Trans., 
with  stiff  conventional  carving.  The  tower  arch, 
on  the  contrary,  and  the  arch  between  the  aisle  and 
the  N.  chancel  chapel,  are  very  early  Norm.  The 
chancel  itself  is  probably  E.E.  ;  a  single  old 
lancet  remains  on  the  S.  ;  and  the  tower  is  Perp. 
Notice:  (i)  Remarkable  "low-side"  window  in 
normal  position,  except  that  it  is  rather  high  up  in 
the  wall.  (2)  Propped  against  the  jamb  of  the 
arch  between  the  chapel  and  aisle,  on  the  N.,  is  an 
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interesting  example  of  the  incised  slab  in  low 
relief.  "  On  the  sinister  side  of  the  cross  [is]  a 
round  target  with  a  very  distinct  boss,  and  on  the 
dexter  side  is  a  martel-de-fer,  or  hammer  of  iron. 
It  is  shaped  very  much  like  a  miner's  pick-axe. 
...  As  to  the  date  of  this,  we  find  Violet -le-duc 
saying  *  Le  marteaux  d'armes  commence  k  etre 
employe  dans  les  armees  occidentals  vers  le  milieu 
du  XI IP  siecle.'  This  gives  the  superior  limit, 
and  we  are  probably  not  far  wrong  in  attributing 
the  date  of  1280  a.d.  to  this  stone"  (XIV. 
A.A.S.R.  237).  (3)  Opposite  is  a  second  slab, 
with  a  crozier — possibly  the  gravestone  of  an 
abbot  of  Byland,  which  is  only  a  couple  of  miles  to 
the  S.,  and  reached  by  a  narrow,  hilly  lane.  Some 
of  the  pewing  in  the  aisle  seems  old,  and  belongs  to 
a  type  that  is  common  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Hood  Grange  (see  Byland  Abbey)  is  in  this 
parish.  Kilburn  is  one  of  the  eight  places  in  the 
Riding  ending  in  "burn."  For  the  meaning  of 
this  suffix — a  quaest'io  vexata — the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Ley  burn, 

Kildale  is  charmingly  situated  in  a  narrow 
moorland  valley,  almost  at  the  head  waters  of  the 
Leven.  The  church  was  rebuilt  c.  1868,  but  a 
few  old  fragments  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
front  of  the  S.  porch.  Inside  this  porch  are  four 
large  slabs  with  floriated  crosses,  two  of  which 
exhibit — one  quite  distinctly — the  five  fusils  of 
Percy  (XIV.  A.A.S.R.  236).  This  combina- 
tion of  the  cross  with  heraldic  bearings  is  far 
from  common  on  the  incised  gravestones  of  the 
neighbourhood.  A  third  has  an  indecipherable 
inscription.  The  Percys  appear  to  have  held 
land  in   Kildale  from   the  beginning  of  the    12th 
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century  (Atk.  304)  till  the  latter  half  of  the  17th 
century  (Id.  308).  In  digging  the  foundations  of 
the  new  church,  c.  1868,  two  separate  discoveries 
were  made  of  Danish  interments.  "  A  number  of 
skeletons  in  perfect  preservation  were  dug  upon,  in 
company  with  several  of  which  there  were,  besides 
objects  of  bronze,  a  number  of  iron  weapons — 
swords,  daggers,  and  a  battle-axe,  of  such  a  dis- 
tinctly marked  character  that  there  could  be  as  little 
doubt  of  their  origin  as  of  their  antiquity.  They 
were  unmistakably  Danish,  and  there  could  be  no 
room  left  for  uncertainty  as  to  the  fact  that  the 
mediaeval  church  .  .  .  had  been  built  upon  the 
site  of  a  cemetery  which  had  been  such  from  the 
ninth  century  downwards''  (Id.  81).  There 
were  found  at  the  same  time  one  or  two  markedly 
"  dolicho-cephalic  ''  skulls,  which  "  may  well 
have  been  due  to  slaves  [of  the  Danes]  whose 
birthplace  had  been  the  far  North,  or  regions  re- 
moter and  stranger  still."  The  writer  is  informed 
that  there  is  an  old  Norm,  font  outside  the  church- 
yard wall.  The  Rectory  house  was  apparently 
built,  or  repaired,  in  1691.  At  anyrate  a  stone 
over  one  of  its  doors  bears  that  date  and  the 
initials  "  T.  C.  [Thomas  Clarke]  Rector.*' 

Kilton  Castle  (i  m.  S.  of  Sk'mningrove)  is 
beautifully  placed  on  the  immediate  W.  brink  of  the 
deep  and  densely  wooded  ravine — certainly  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  Cleveland — through  which  the 
impetuous  waters  of  the  Kilton  beck  rush  to  the  sea 
at  Sk'mningrove,  There  is  a  beautiful  view  up  the 
hollow  of  the  glen  towards  the  N.,  with  Free- 
brough  Hill  in  the  distance  ;  and  even  the  vicinity  of 
iron  mines  and  iron  works  cannot  altogether  spoil 
the  romantic  charm  of  the  site.     Of  the  castle  of  the 
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Thwengs,  who  were  settled  here  at  least  as  early  as 
1257  (Atk.  339),  the  remains  are  inconsiderable. 
Probably  it  was  never  very  big;  and  c.  1344  we 
find  it  described  as  "  quoddam  parvum  castrum  et 
nichil  valet  per  annum  infra  muros  "  (Atk.  336). 

Kilvington,  South  (2  m.  N.E.  of  Thirsk)  is  a 
considerable  village  on  the  road  running  northwards 
from  Thirsk  to  Tarm,  at  the  western  foot  of  the 
Hamhkdon  Hills.  The  little  pebble-dashed  church 
has  a  wooden  bell  turret,  and  an  organ  that  almost 
blocks  the  chancel.  There  is  a  Norm.  "  slit  "  on 
the  S.  of  the  nave,  and  seme  of  the  windows  are 
Dec.  Notice:  (i)  Stoup  inside  the  S.  door. 
(2)  Fragments  of  old  glass  in  the  W.  window, 
and  on  the  E.  and  N.  of  the  chancel.  (3)  Hand- 
some Perp.  font  of  dark  marble,  resembling  those  at 
Richmond  and  Cattarick.  Round  the  base  runs  this 
inscription :  *'  Dominus  Thomas  le  Scrope  et  Eliza- 
beth uxor  ejus  J'  There  were  two  Lords  Scrope  of 
Masham  and  Upsall  in  succession,  each  of  whom 
was  called  Thomas,  and  each  of  whom  married  a 
wife  called  Elizabeth.  Which  of  them  gave  this 
font  might,  no  doubt,  be  determined  by  a  correct 
identification  of  its  heraldry.  Three  miles  to  the 
N.E.  is  the  modern  Upsall  Castle,  near  which  are 
the  slight  remains  of  the  original  stronghold  of  the 
Scropes  of  Masham  and  Upsall. 

Kir kby-in-Clev eland  (i  m.  S.  of  Stokesley). 
The  church  has  fared  worse  even  than  the  majority 
of  those  in  Clevelandy  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  vestry,  has  been  wholly  rebuilt  in  typical 
"  churchwarden."  Built  into  the  S.  side  are  an 
incised  cross  and  a  couple  of  sculptured  stones. 
These  last  are  terribly  mutilated,  but  one  of  them 
seems  to  represent  a  female  figure,  and  the  other  a 
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figure  seated  on  a  horse,  with  a  sword  upheld  in  the 
right  hand.  They  are  no  doubt  Sax.,  or  Norm.  In  the 
graveyard,  on  the  N.,  is  a  mutilated  altar  tomb,  with 
the  recumbent  figures  of  a  man  and  woman  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  Eure  family,  who  flourished  in  the 
adjoining  parish  of  Ingleby  Greenhoiv  from  c.  1 24O 
to  1609,  and  also  held  land  at  Kirkby.  Anyhow, 
it  is  scandalous  that  these  monuments  should  be  left 
in  the  open,  exposed  to  the  destructive  agencies  of 
frost  and  rain.  Already  the  legs  of  the  man  below 
the  knees,  and  the  head  of  the  woman,  have  dis- 
appeared. From  Kirkby  a  romantic  bridle  road 
crosses  the  moors  to  Chop  Tat^  in  Bilsdah ;  by  the 
side  of  which,  before  reaching  the  hills,  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  old  stone  "  causey." 

Kirkby  Fleetham  (3  m.  N.  of  Scruton)  is  built 
round  a  village  green.  The  name,  like  Hutton 
Rudby  and  Kirkby  Mispertotiy  is  a  compound  of  two 
separate  places,  each  of  which  is  mentioned  in 
"  Domesday."  The  church  is  nearly  a  mile  to  the 
N.,  in  the  grounds  of  Kirkby  Hall.  {Key  at 
Hall)  The  chancel  was  rebuilt  c.  1871  (XL 
A.A.S.R.  90),  and  the  rest  of  the  church  has  been 
much  restored.  The  S.  door,  however,  is  Norm., 
with  zig-zag  moulding,  though  almost  every  stone  is 
new  ;  and  the  font  and  S.  nave  arcade  are  genuine 
E.E.  The  sturdy  W.  tower  has  a  vaulted  base- 
ment. Notice:  (i)  Ancient  carving  over  the 
modern  S.  porch  —  Whitaker  thinks  of  St 
Catherine  (II.  62).  (2)  Fragments  of  two 
incised  slabs — one  of  a  rather  elaborate  cross- 
head — built  into  the  S.  face  of  the  porch.  (3) 
In  a  niche  on  the  S.  of  the  chancel — singularly 
perfect  recumbent  figure  of  a  knight  in  chain 
armour,  with  legs  crossed  on  a  lion,  and  his  hands 
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in  prayer.  The  shield  bears  the  Stapleton  lion, 
differenced  by  a  label  of  five  points.  The  armour 
belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century,  and  we  know  that 
the  Stapletons  possessed  property  at  Kirkby  Fleet- 
ham  at  anyrate  as  late  as  the  Nomina  Villarum 
(1315-16)  (XLIX.  S.S.  336).  This  monu- 
ment, accordingly,  may  well  represent  a  son  of  the 
ruling  head  of  the  house  (VIII.  Y.A.J.  95). 
(4)  On  the  N.  of  the  chancel — a  beautiful  monu- 
ment by  Flaxman  in  memory  of  William  Laurence 
(d.  1785).  A  mourning  female  figure  is  shown  by 
the  side  of  a  bust  on  a  pedestal. 

KiRBY  Hill  (i  m.  N.  of  Borough  Bridge 
station,  in  the  W.  Riding)  is  on  the  crest  of  a 
little  ridge,  with  a  distant  view  of  the  Hamhledon 
Hills.  The  church  {^key  at  Vicarage,  a  feiv  minutes 
aioay)  is  of  more  than  common  interest.  Much 
of  the  nave,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  chancel,  is 
Sax.  ;  and  the  original  S.  nave  door  presents  a 
very  rare  instance  (on  the  E.)  of  a  carved  Sax. 
impost  stone  still  in  situ.  "  There  are  many  of  these 
stones  to  be  seen  detached  and  used  in  walls  as 
building  material,  but  to  find  one  in  situ  is  a  rare 
thing"  (VIII.  Rel.  N.S.  201).  The  front  face  of 
this  stone  has  a  beautiful  pattern,  which  is  said  to  be 
found  again  at  Kirhdale  (X.  A.A.S.R.  240) .  The 
arch  belonging  to  this  impost  has  disappeared,  but 
five  voussoirs  still  remain  of  a  second  arch  above  it. 
The  present  smaller  doorway  is  constructed  inside 
the  two  others.  The  tower  arch  is  early  Norm., 
and  the  bulk  of  the  tower  is  probably  contemporary, 
though  it  was  "remodelled  "  in  1870.  On  the  S. 
face,  at  the  bottom  and  rather  to  the  W.,  is  built  in 
a  fragment  of  Roman  carved  stone.  This  is  said 
to  have  borne  an  inscription,  "but  except  in  the 
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case  of  disconnected  letters  it  is  too  much  defaced 
to  be  read."  It  must  be  remembered,  in  this 
connection,  that  the  site  of  Isur'tum  is  only  about 
two  miles  away,  though  across  the  Ure  and  so  in 
W.  Riding.  The  nave  arcade  (N.)  is  also  Norm., 
with  an  inner  order  of  arches  springing  from  separate 
shafts  —  an  unusual  arrangement  in  so  small  a 
church.  The  chancel  arch — almost  wholly  new — 
and  the  arch  between  the  chancel  and  N.  chapel 
are  said  to  be  Dec,  but  may  easily  be  taken  for  E.E. 
Notice:    (i)     Hagioscope   in   the  chancel   chapel. 

(2)  "Low-side"     window    in    normal    position. 

(3)  Curious  little  window  on  the  S.  of  the 
Sanctuary,  similar  in  size  and  appearance  to  the 
"  low-side."  It  is  jammed  in,  in  a  most  unaccount- 
able fashion,  between  a  low  Perp.  window  and  the 
E.  wall  of  the  chancel.  It  may  be  called,  we 
suppose,  a  second  "  low-side "  ;  and  perhaps  no 
other  window  of  the  kind  in  the  Riding  is  cal- 
culated to  provoke  so  much  speculation  on  the 
meaning  of  these  mysterious  openings.  (4)  Traces 
of  wall-painting  on  the  inner  arches  of  the  nave 
arcade.  (5)  Some  old  bench  ends  and  poppy 
heads,  which  have  been  copied  in  the  newer  work. 
(6)  On  the  E.  interior  of  the  porch — fragment  of 
incised  slab  with  unusual  base.  (7)  On  the  W. 
interior  of  the  S.  porch — fragment  of  knotwork. 
(8)  In  the  churchyard,  to  the  N.  W.,  are  two  other 
fragments  of  Sax.  cross,  serving  now  for  the  head 
and  foot  of  a  grave.  Between  them  is  an  ancient 
inscribed  stone,  though,  of  course,  of  a  much  later 
date.  There  are  said  to  be  altogether  ten 
fragments  of  early  sculptured  stones  at  Kirkby 
Hill,  all  of  a  poor  type  of  ornament.  Nine  of 
these  have  been  engraved  in  X.  A.A.S.R.  240.    (9) 
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On  the  piers  of  the  nave  arcade  are  a  number  of 
masons'  marks.  '*  One  of  these  which  occurs  no 
less  than  nine  times  is  a  rudely  drawn  A ;  another 
which  is  repeated  twice  is  a  bow  with  an  arrow  on 
the  string;  and  a  third  is  a  kind  of  six-pointed 
star." 

Kirkby  Knowle  (5  m.  N.E.  of  Thirsk)  is  one  of 
a  line  of  charming  little  villages  at  the  foot  of  the 
western  face  of  Ha.mhkdon.  The  rebuilt  church  is 
E.E.  (Open).  In  the  churchyard,  on  the  S.,  are 
the  pedestals  and  stumps  of  two  crosses — one  with 
a  head  (?  Sax.)  that  does  not  seem  part  of  it. 

Kirkby  Misperfon  (  2|  m.  W.  ofMarishes  Road) 
has  an  uninteresting  Perp.  church,  the  chancel  of 
which  was  rebuilt  in  1875.  The  piers  of  the  nave 
arcade  (S.)  have  no  capitals,  as  happens  again  at 
Easingivold.  Built  into  the  exterior  walls  are  a 
number  of  small  incised  slabs — some  of  them  heads 
of  crosses  ;  others  with  dedication  crosses,  or  mason 
marks.  Notice  also,  on  the  N.  exterior  of  the 
nave,  two  fragments,  apparently  of  knotwork. 
Built  into  the  S.  exterior  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a 
very  important  inscribed  stone.  This  may  possibly 
be  the  stone  figured  in  Vol.  III.  of  Cough's 
**  Camden,'*  1789,  on  Plate  iv.  Fig.  3,  and 
described  (at  p.  83)  as  built  into  the  N.  wall  of 
the  chancel.  Kirkby  Misperton  is  apparently  an 
instance  of  the  reversion  of  a  place  name  to  its 
original  form.  In  "  Domesday  "  the  place  is  called 
Chirchebi,  and  Mispeton  is  one  of  its  appurtenant 
manors  ;  by  the  time  of  Kirkby's  Inquest  ( 1  284-5) 
the  names  were  combined  into  Kyrkeby  Myperton, 
much  as  Hutton  and  Rudby  are  combined  at  the 
present  day.  The  alternative,  Kirkby-over-Car, 
appears    at    least   as  early    as    Edward    VL,   and 
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threatened  for  a  time  to  exclude  the  earlier  form. 
In  Speed's  Map  of  the  N.  Riding  (1610)  it  is 
called  simply  Kirkby  Overker.  Carr  is  defined  by 
Dr  Murray  as,  among  other  things,  "  a  meadow 
recovered  by  drainage  from  the  bog."  Of  such 
"  carrs,"  it  is  needless  to  say,  there  are  many 
round  Kirkby  Misperton,  in  the  level  plain  of 
Pickering. 

Kirkby  Moorsidb  is  a  small,  stone-built  town, 
roofed  with  the  brilliant  red  tiles  of  the  country.  The 
moors  are  two  or  three  miles  to  the  N.,  and  quite  invis- 
ible from  the  place  itself.  Seen  from  a  little  distance 
to  the  S.,  from  the  northern  slopes,  for  instance,  of 
the  Honvardian  Hills,  Kirkby  is  a  splash  of  vivid 
red,  dominated  by  its  white  church  tower,  and 
backed  by  a  line  of  purple  moor.  The  town  once 
boasted  the  possession  of  two  castles,  but  scarcely  a 
trace  is  left  of  either.  One  was  on  the  top  of 
Vivers  Hill,  a  few  minutes'  walk  to  the  E.  of  the 
market-place,  and  approached  by  a  path  through 
the  churchyard.  Nothing  is  left  but  a  large  square 
ditch  surrounded  by  trees.  This  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  castle  of  the  Stutevilles,  of  whom 
Robert  de  Stuteville  is  said  to  have  come  over 
with  the  Conqueror.  The  male  line,  however, 
came  to  an  end  with  Nicholas  de  Stuteville,  whose 
co-heiress,  Joan,  married  Hugh  de  Wake  some- 
time prior  to  1233  (Hutchinson's  "Cumberland," 
n.  528,  529).  The  second  castle,  which  belonged 
to  the  Nevilles,  stood  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the 
town — from  which  it  is  approached  by  Castlegate — • 
on  the  E.  edge  of  a  pretty,  ash-wooded  ravine. 
Of  this  there  remains,  at  least,  a  fragment  of  wall 
and  a  couple  of  treads  of  a  newel  stair.  How  and 
when  the  Nevilles    became  proprietors   at  Kirkby 
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Moorside  is  not  very  apparent,  but  their  estate  was 
seemingly  forfeited  by  Christopher  Neville,  or  by  his 
nephew,  Charles  Neville,  the  6th  Earl  of  West- 
moreland, in  1569,  for  their  share  in  the  abortive 
"  Rising  of  the  North.''  At  a  later  period  it  was 
granted  by  James  I.  to  bis  favourite,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham. 

The  church  is  large,  but  of  no  particular 
interest.  The  nave  arcades  are  Trans,  or  E.E., 
and  the  chancel  has  been  much  restored.  The 
tower  was  rebuilt  in  1 802  (Frank,  119).  Notice: 
(i)  Piscina  and  two  restored  sedilia.  (2)  Parvise 
over  the  S.  porch.  (3)  Brass  in  the  chancel  to 
Lady  Brooke  (d.  1600).  It  is  stated  by  Frank, 
in  his  "Antiquities  of  Ryedale  "  (p.  119),  that 
several  Sax.  crosses  were  discovered  during  the 
restoration,  and  were  built  into  the  porch  of  the 
new  vicarage. 

The  Tolbooth  in  the'  market  -  place  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  built  with  the  stones  of  the 
old  castle  of  the  Stutevilles.  To  its  E.  is  the 
market  cross,  a  headless  shaft  on  dilapidated  steps. 
The  Black  Swan  Inn  has  a  very  quaint  porch 
dated  i63(?)2.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  Market 
Place,  and  adjoining  the  Ring's  Head  Hotel  on 
the  S.,  is  the  house  in  which  the  notorious 
second  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  traditionally  said 
to  have  died  in  1687.  He  was  taken  ill  suddenly 
while  fox-hunting  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was 
brought  to  this  house  instead  of  to  Helmsley. 
Pope's  famous  description  ("Moral  Essays,"  III. 
299-314.)  of  this  profligate's  death  : — 

"  In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room  with  mat  half  hung, 
The  floors  of  plaster  and  the  walls  of  dung" — 
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is  inaccurate  in  several  particulars,  though  based, 
perhaps,  upon  contemporary  rumour.  Thus,  in  a 
letter  in  the  "  Ellis  Correspondence,"  dated  April 
23,  1687,  it  is  stated  that"  on  Sunday  [he]  yielded 
up  the  ghost  at  Helmsley  .  .  .  in  a  little  ale-house 
(where  these  eight  months  he  hath  been  without 
meat  or  money,  deserted  of  all  his  servants 
almost)  "  (I.  275).  The  truth  appears  from  a 
letter  of  J.  Gibson,  who  received  the  sacrament 
with  the  Duke  when  the  latter  was  on  his  death- 
bed. "  He  died,''  writes  Gibson  ("  Fairfax  Corre- 
spondence," Civil  Wars,  II.  268)  in  a  letter  to 
Brian  Fairfax,  "  in  the  best  house  in  Kirkby 
Moorside  (which  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  an  ale- 
house)." Buckingham  was  penitent  at  the  last, 
and  expressed  his  contrition  some  days  before  his 
death  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Barrow :  " .  .  .  however 
I  may  have  acted  in  opposition  to  the  principles  of 
religion,  or  the  dictates  of  reason,  I  can  honestly 
assure  you  I  have  always  had  the  highest  venera- 
tion for  both  "  (Frank,  127).  From  a  letter  from 
Lord  Arran  (afterwards  the  Duke  of  Hamilton), 
who  was  present  at  Kirkby  Moorside  at  the 
moment  of  Buckingham's  death,  it  appears  that  it 
was  intended  to  embalm  the  body  and  to  bury  the 
intestines  at  Helmsley  (**  Ellis  Correspondence,"  I. 
280).  It  is  clear,  however,  from  an  entry  in  the 
Kirkby  Moorside  registers  (Gill,  288),  that  the 
intestines  were  buried  on  the  spot  :  *'  1687,  April 
I  7th,  Gorges  vilaus  Lord  dooke  of  bookingam." 
The  body  was  subsequently  buried  at  Westminster 
Abbey  with  more  than  royal  pomp. 

About  a  mile  to  the  E.  of  Kirkby  Moorside, 
and  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road  to  Pickering, 
is  the  site  of  Keldholme  Priory.     This  was  founded 
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for  Cistercian  nuns  by  Robert  de  Stuteville  before 
the  death  of  Henry  I.  i^Plac'tta  de  Quo  Warranto^ 
Edw.  I.,  195),  and  was  dedicated  to  St  Mary. 
In  the  Valor  Ecclesiast'icus  the  house  is  valued  at 
j^29,  6s.  id.  net.  There  are  no  remains  of  the 
Priory  except  two  incised  crosses  fleury  built  into 
a  wall  near  the  present  house.  From  the  fact  that 
in  1553  pensions  then  "remained  in  charge"  only 
to  a  Prioress  and  Chaplain  (Willis,  "Hist,  of 
Abbeys,"  II.  275),  it  seems  fair  to  conjecture  that 
at  the  time  of  dissolution  the  numbers  of  this  house 
were  very  small. 1 

Kirkhy  Ravensworth  (4I  m.  N.  of  Richmond. 
See  Ravens ruuorth)  is  finely  placed  on  the  lip  of  a 
steeply  scarped  plateau,  commanding  a  noble  view 
over  the  valley  of  the  Tees.  The  village  is  built 
round  a  small  square  green,  on  the  S.  of  which  are 
the  church  and  school.  The  massive  tower  of  the 
former  looks,  like  those  at  Melsonhy  and  Manfield^ 
as  though  it  had  been  built  with  a  view  to  defence. 
The  S.  porch  has  crocketted  pinnacles.  The 
chancel  is  Norm.,  with  corbel  tables  and  pilasters 
outside,  and  an  E.E.  east  window;  the  piers  of 
the  chancel  arch  and  the  E.  respond  of  the  N.  nave 
arcade  are  E.E.  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  building  is 
Perp.  Note:  (i)  Under  the  tower,  fragment  of 
old  wood- work,  with  poppy-heads,  dated  1639. 
(2)  On  the  S.  wall  of  the  S.  aisle,  tablet 
(apparently    placed    in    1824)    to    John    Dakyns, 

^  At  the  same  date  pensions  were  still  paid  to  five 
nuns  at  Handale,  ten  at  Marrkk^  six  at  Teddingham,  and 
six  at  Bascdale—2.\\  of  them  little  houses.  On  the  other 
hand  only  £z  (presumably  a  single  pension)  was  then 
paid  in  respect  of  Marton  Abbey,  which  had  been  sur- 
rendered by  a  Prior  and  fifteen  brethren. 
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**hujus  ecclesiae  rector"  (d.  1558),  who  founded 
the  adjoining  grammar  school.  A  parchment  book 
of  manuscript  statutes,  bound  in  rough  wooden 
covers,  is  suspended  near  at  hand.  (3)  In  the 
division  of  the  vestry  now  used  as  a  coal  hole — top 
of  blue  slab,  with  matrices  for  inscription  and 
evangelistic  emblems.  The  grammar  school  is 
apparently  the  original  building.  Here  was  edu- 
cated Matthew  Hutton,  Archbishop  of  York 
(1693-1758). 

Kirhy  Sigston  (3 J  m.  E.  ot  Northallerton). 
The  place  is  often  called  Sigston  only,  and  Kirby, 
contrary  to  the  usual  rule,  is  in  this  case  the  later 
and  distinguishing  title.  There  is  no  village,  but 
the  church  and  rectory  stand  almost  alone  in  a 
pretty  situation  on  the  Cod  Beck.  The  tower  of 
the  church  is  stumpy  and  debased,  but  the  rest  of  the 
building  is  interesting.  The  nave  arcade  (N.) 
consists  of  four  semi-circular  arches  resting  on 
circular  columns.  Their  detail  is  distinctively  E.E., 
though  early  in  the  style.  The  chancel  arch  is  a 
mere  plastered  semi-circular  headed  opening  in  the 

wall.     It  may  be  either  Sax.   or  early  Norm 

there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  help  one  to  decide. 
The  chancel  was  originally  Norm.,  as  witness  a 
surviving  window  on  the  S.,  and  the  head  of  a 
smaller  "  slit "  that  is  visible  in  the  same  wall  out- 
side. The  present  E.  window  is  Perp.,  but  traces 
remain  of  three  former  lancets.  On  the  N.  of  the 
chancel  are  two  blocked  arches,  visible  from  within 
and  without.  The  capitals  exhibit  some  interesting 
carving,  especially  the  two  to  the  E.,  which  show 
animals,  like  lizards,  chasing  one  another  round. 
We  know  that  licence  was  granted  in  i  343  to  John 
de  Siggeston  to  endow  a  chantry  in  Sigston  Church 
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(XCir.  S.S.  489).  We  know  also  that  licence 
was  granted  to  Elizabeth  Sywardly  and  Geoffrey 
and  Margaret  Pygot  to  found  another  chantry  in 
1458  (XCI.  S.S.  121).  The  blocked  arches  have 
possibly  led  to  one  of  the  chantries  in  question. 
Notice:  (i)  Rude  piscina  in  the  chancel.  (2) 
Dubious  '*  low-side  "  window  in  normal  position. 
(3)  Two  floriated  crosses,  and  the  head  of  a 
third,  on  the  floor  of  the  nave.  (4)  At  the  E. 
end  of  the  N.  aisle — recumbent  female  figure.  An 
MS.  note  in  the  church  attributes  this  to  Joan, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  de  Siggeston,  and  wife  of 
Thomas  Plays.  (5)  Stone  seat  along  part  of  the 
N.  wall  of  the  aisle.  This  should  be  compared 
with  Middleton.  (6)  On  the  ledge  of  a  window — 
broken  stone  with  the  arms  of  ?  Wassand,  ?  Sigston, 
and  Colville.  The  connection  of  the  Holderness 
family  of  Wassand  with  Sigston  the  writer  has  not 
been  able  to  trace.  The  identification  of  the  arms 
is  also  doubtful.  These  are  given  in  Burke's 
"  Armoury  "  as  a  fess  between  two  crescents.  In 
Foster's  "  Feudal  Coats-of-Arms  "  they  are  given 
as  a  fess  and  in  chief  two  crescents.  Lastly,  in 
Poulson's  "Holderness"  (I.  434)  they  appear 
as  a  chevron  and  two  crescents  in  chief.  Here 
the  blazoning  is  the  same  as  in  Foster,  with 
the  addition  of  a  pale  !  (7)  The  middle  light  of 
the  window  above  has  coloured  glass.  The  upper 
and  lower  parts  seem  old,  and  exhibit  the  arms  of 
Wassand  and  Colville.  (8)  Bowl  of  Restoration 
font,  dated  1662.      (9)    Stone  coffin  for  infant. 

Half  a  mile  to  the  N.  of  the  church  are  some 
earthworks,  that  mark  the  site  of  Sigston  Castle. 
Little,  or  nothing,  is  known  of  its  history. 

KiRKBY  WiSKE  (2  m.  S.  oi  Otter'mgton) .     The 
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large  and  interesting  church  is  Dec,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  Perp.  tower  ;  a  single  lancet  at  the  W. 
of  the  S.  aisle  ;  and  a  Norm.  S.  door  with  chevrons 
and  beakheads.  The  beautiful  chancel  may  be 
compared  with  those  at  Patrick  Brompton  and 
Atnderby — all  of  about  the  same  period,  and  all, 
the  writer  is  inclined  to  believe,  designed  by  the 
same  master-hand.  Notice,  in  particular,  the  rich- 
ness of  the  mouldings  in  the  windows  on  the  S. 
Notice  also  :  ( i )  Two  brackets  on  the  E.  wall — 
that  to  the  S.  with  a  fragment  of  canopy.  (2 J 
Third  bracket  on  the  N.  wall  of  the  chancel.  (3) 
Three  sedilia  and  large  piscina.  (4)  Incised  slab, 
with  shears,  forming  the  sill  of  a  window  in  the 
vestry.  (5)  Beautiful  trefoiled  recess,  under 
crocketted  gable,  on  N.  of  sacrarium.  This 
appears  to  be  contemporary  with  the  rest  of  the 
chancel,  and  was  probably  built  as  an  Easter 
sepulchre,  though  it  may  also  have  served  for  the 
purpose  of  a  tomb.  (6)  The  disused  font  is  per- 
haps coeval.  (7)  Under  the  tower,  on  the  N. — 
beautiful  modern  marble  monument  to  Mrs  Samuel- 
son  (d.  1897)  of  Breckonbrough  Hall.  Half  a 
mile  to  the  S.,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Wiske^  is 
the  farmhouse  known  as  Breckonbrough  Castle. 
This  was  the  seat  of  a  branch  of  the  Lascelles,  but 
not  one  stone  of  the  ancient  house  is  now  left  upon 
another.  Whitaker  says  that  the  last  remains  were 
pulled  down  r.  1803.  In  161 8  it  was  described 
as  "  fayre  and  very  substantiall,  consisting  of  two 
strong  large  bricke  towers  of  three  stories  high,  well 
leaded  over,  th'  one  sutable  to  th'  other  in  propor- 
tion and  uniformity."  A  couple  of  wings  and  a 
gateway  combined  to  form  "  a  handsome  four- 
square courte'*  (LIII.  S.S.  269  n,).    A  Lascelles 
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possessed  the  advowson  of  Kirkby  Wiske  as  early  as 
1283  (Harr.  13)  ;  the  Breckenbrough  Hne  died 
out  "  amid  misery  and  distress  in  the  17th  century  " 
(XLV.  S.S.  198  n.).  Whitaker  calls  their  house 
"  a  castle,"  but  it  is  described  in  the  will  of  Robert 
Lascelles  (1507-8) — doubtless  more  correctly — as 
his  "  maner-place '^  (LIII.  S.S.  273).  The 
parish  was  the  birth-place  of  three  famous  men  : 
(i)  Roger  Ascham  (1515-1568),  the  tutor  of 
Queen  Elizabeth;  (2)  George  Hickes  (1642- 
171 5),  Dean  of  Worcester,  titular  Bishop  of 
Thetford,  and  author  of  that  <<  stupendous  monu- 
ment of  learning  and  industry,"  the  "  Linguarum 
Veterum  Septentrionalium  Thesaurus";  and  (3) 
William  Palliser  (1646- 17  26),  Archbishop  of 
Cashel. 

KiRKDALE  ( I J  m.  W.  of  Kirkby  Moorside)  is 
famous  for  its  inscribed  Sax.  sun-dial — *'  the  longest 
[inscription]  extant  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period, 
and  a  most  valuable  example  of  the  pure  Enghsh  of 
the  nth  century."  It  was  discovered  by  the  Rev. 
William  Dade,  rector  of  Barmston,  in  the  E.  Riding, 
in  1 77 1  [JrchaoL  188).  The  stone  is  about  7 
feet  in  length,  and  apparently  occupies  its  original 
position  over  the  S.  door.  The  inscription — which 
embodies  an  occasional  rune — was  thus  read  and  ex- 
panded by  the  late  Rev.  D.  H.  Haigh  (V.Y.A.J. 

134)  :  ORM  GAMALSVNA  BOHTE  s[an]c[tv]s 
GREGORIVS  MINSTER  DONNE  HIT  W^ES  AL  TOBROCAN 
AND  TOFALAN  AND  HE  HIT  LET  MACAN  NEWAN  FROM 
GRVNDE     CHR[iSt]e     AND    s[an]c[TU]s      GREGORIVS 

IN    eadward    dagvm     c[yni]ng    and    [i]n    TOSTI 

DAGVM  EORL  AND  HAWARD  ME  WROHTE  AND  BRAND 

pr[;epositv3s.  This  involves  a  dual  difficulty. 
Mr   Haigh,  who  believed  that   Kirkdale  was  the 
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seat  of  the  Sax.  abbey  founded  at  "  Laestingaeu  " 
by  Cedd,  proposed  to  translate  "  minster "  by 
monastery,  and  expanded  the  last  word  as  above, 
explaining  that  it  meant  the  officer  next  in  authority 
to  an  abbot,  now  usually  known  as  a  prior.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted  that  "  minster  "  was 
"  used  in  old  times  for  smaller  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings," whilst  PRs  had  been  expanded  for  nearly  a 
century  previously  as  signifying  "  presbyter,"  or 
"  presbyters."  Allowing  for  this  double  ambiguity, 
the  inscription  may  perhaps  be  rendered  thus  : 
"  Orm,  the  son  of  Gamal,i  bought  St  Gregory's 
monastery  (or  church)  when  it  was  all  utterly 
broken  and  fallen,  and  caused  it  to  be  made  anew 
from  the  ground  to  Christ  and  St  Gregory  in  the 
days  of  King  Edward  and  in  the  days  of  Earl 
Tosti.  And  Hawarth  wrought  me,  and  Brand 
the  Prior  (or  the  priest  ;  or  the  priests,  Hawarth 
and  Brand,  wrought  me)."  In  any  case  the  date 
of  the  church  can  be  fixed  within  ten  years,  for 
Tosti  only  obtained  the  earldom  in  1055,  and  he 
was  banished  for  his  crimes — among  others  the 
murder  of  this  very  Gamal — in  1065.  The  sun- 
dial exhibits  this  further  inscription :  dis  is  d^iiges 
soL-MERCA  iET  iLCVM  TmE.  "  This  is  day's  sun- 
marker  at  each  tide."  The  grounds  for  locating 
a  monastery  at  Kirkdale  are  very  unsatisfactory. 
In  the  first  place  there  persists  a  tradition  in  the 
neighbourhood — related  on  the  spot  to  the  writer  in 
the  present  year  (1902) — that  such  an  institution 
formerly  stood  to  the  south  of  the  church  ;  and 
foundations,  it  is  certain,  have  been  recently  disin- 
terred in  building  a  wall  for  the  enlarged  churchyard. 

^  Gamal,  according  to  "Domesday,"  was  the  pre-con- 
quest  lord  of  Kirkby  Moorside. 
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There  is,  however,  nothing  to  show  what  these 
foundations  have  really  been.  In  the  second  place, 
Mr  Haigh  professed  to  discover  on  a  cross  built 
into  the  W.  wall  of  the  church  [cf,  infra)  a  Runic 
inscription  to  the  following  effect :  Cyning  CEthil- 
wald  = "  King  Aethelwald.  .  .  .'*  Now  Bede 
expressly  states  that  the  monastery  established  by 
Cedd  at  *'  Laestingaeu  "  was  founded  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Aethelwald,  in  order  that  the  king,  among 
other  motives,  might  be  buried  there  when  he  died. 
From  this,  among  other  reasons,  it  has  been  argued 
that  the  '*  Laestingaeu  "  of  Bede  was  at  Kirkdale, 
and  not  at  the  modern  Last'inghanu  This  latter 
supposition  is  now,  however,  altogether  discredited  ; 
and  a  writer  in  the  Antiquary  (XXX.  230)  em- 
phatically states  that  he  saw  Aethelwald's  reputed 
gravestone  "  soon  after  this  imaginary  reading  and 
there  were  absolutely  no  runes  on  it  whatever  and 
no  trace  of  any  having  been  obliterated  after  careful 
examination  through  a  strong  lens !  Mr  Haigh 
must  have  made  confusion  with  his  notes  when 
visiting  many  churches. '*  1  Yet,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  character  of  the  original  church  at 
Kirkdale,  it  seems  certain  that  the  building  erected 
by  Orm  substantially  remains  in  the  present  struc- 
ture. [Key  at  the  Old  K eld  Mill  about  i  m.,  or  at 
Womhleton^  \\  m.).  This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr 
Micklethwaite  (LIII.  A.J.  293),  who  ranks  it 
under  the  Northumbrian  type  of  Sax.  church,  and 

1  Yet  Mr  G.  Frank  distinctly  states  ("  Rydale  and 
North  Yorkshire  Antiquities,"  p.  137):  "It  is  nearly 
twenty  years  since  the  writer  visited  Kirkdale  with  Mr 
Haigh,  at  which  time  several  of  the  runes  were  visible 
.  .  .  now  only  two  remain  which  formed  portions  of  the 
words  'Cyning  CEthilwald '"! 
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compares  it  with  Deerhurst,  in  Gloucestershire, 
though  of  rather  hirger  size.  The  door  from  the 
nave  into  the  tower  ;  the  jambs  of  the  doorway 
from  the  chancel  into  the  vestry ;  the  S.  door 
beneath  the  sun-dial — may  all  of  them  possibly  be 
assigned  to  this  period.  The  nave  arcade  (N-), 
of  three  arches  on  circular  columns,  is  Trans. 
(Tudor's  *aCirkdale,"  p.  7)  or  E.E.  (XII. 
A.A.S.R.  202).  The  chancel  arch  is  remarkable — 
stilted  on  lofty  responds.  The  chancel,  which  has 
been  restored,  was  apparently  remodelled  in  the 
E.E.  period.  The  squat  little  tower  is  a  recent 
addition  (1827).  Originally  the  W.  gable  of  the 
roof  was  surmounted  by  a  little  wooden  bell  turret, 
as  appears  in  the  engraving  in  Archaolog'ia  ( V.  1 88 )  — 
probably  the  earliest  picture  of  the  church.  Notice  : 
(i)  E.E.  "  low-side '*  window  in  normal  position. 
(2)  Trans,  or  E.E.  font.  (3)  Fragments  of 
knotwork  and  incised  slabs  in  the  vestry.  (4) 
Fragment  of  knotwork  in  the  exterior  of  the  E. 
end.  (5)  Very  remarkable  slab  built  into  W. 
exterior  to  the  N.  of  the  projecting  tower.  This 
is  the  mysterious  monument  identified  by  Mr 
Haigh  with  the  gravestone  of  King  Aethelwald. 
The  design  is  extremely  beautiful,  though  now 
almost  obliterated.  Fortunately  engravings  of  this 
slab  are  given — as  well  as  of  the  other  more  im- 
portant carved  stones  at  Kirkdale — in  Mr  Tudor's 
« Brief  Account  of  Kirkdale  Church"  (1876), 
and  in  XII.  A.A.S.R.  at  p.  202.  In  the  centre 
of  the  cross  is  a  hole  for  a  coloured  stone.  (6) 
Above  this — large  fragment  of  a  Sax.  cross,  also 
built  into  the  wall.  (7)  Also  in  the  W.  wall,  but 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  tower — large  rectangular  slab, 
about  4  ft.   long,  with  a  fine  interlacing  pattern,  of 
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a  very  complicated  kind,  formed  by  a  narrow  raised 
line,  now  almost  obliterated  (XII.  A.A.S.R.  202). 
(8)  On  the  S.  of  the  nave,  under  unrestored  Perp. 
window — very  fine  Sax.  cross  in  the  wall,  with  a 
rude  and  very  early  figure  of  Christ.  Mr  Rowe 
compares  this  (XII.  A.A.S.R.  202)  with  the 
"cross  stone*'  at  Sancreed  in  Cornwall.  All 
these  monuments  were  assigned  by  Mr  Haigh  to 
the  two  centuries  preceding  867 — that  is,  roughly, 
the  period  of  the  existence  of  the  old  Sax.  monas- 
tery believed  by  him  to  have  been  founded  here  by 
Bishop  Cedd.  It  would  be  more  satisfactory  did 
we  know  that  he  had  dated  them  on  other,  and 
independent,  grounds  !  The  chancel  was  restored 
about  twenty  years  ago,  at  which  time  a  number  of 
monuments  were  removed  from  its  walls  and  stored 
in  a  barn  down  the  lane  to  the  S.  Here  they  still 
remain  !  And  here  the  writer  has  himself  seen 
them — hopelessly  broken  into  pieces  ! 

Kirkdale  church  is  charmingly  situated  in  the 
wooded  glen  of  the  Hodge  beck,  just  at  the  point 
where  the  dell  expands  into  the  open  Vale  of 
Pickering.  The  stream  itself,  except  in  wet 
weather,  runs  at  this  point  underground.  Passing 
down  the  lane  to  the  S.,  and  turning  to  the  E. 
over  the  dried-up  bed  of  the  beck,  we  ascend  a 
steep  pitch  of  hill,  on  the  left  of  which  is  a  good- 
sized  quarry  in  the  oolitic  limestone.  This  is  the 
site  of  Kirkdale  cave,  first  discovered  in  1821,  and 
almost  as  famous  for  its  marvellous  *'  bone-finds  " 
as  is  Kirkdale  church  for  its  Sax.  inscription. 
The  bones  are  referred  by  Dr  Buckland  to  twenty- 
two  species  of  animals  (^Kirkdale  Cave,  14). 

Kirkham  Abbey  Station  is  i  5  m.  from  York  on 
the  line  to  Malton  and  Scarbrough.     The  station  is 
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in  the  N.  Riding,  but  the  ruins  of  Kirkham  Abbey 
— slight,  but  beautiful — are  five  minutes  distant 
across  the  Deriventy  and  so  in  the  E.  Riding. 
The  valley  at  this  point  is  charmingly  wooded. 

KiRKLEATHA.M  (z  m.  S.  of  Redcar)  is  a  favourite 
excursion  from  Redcar.  The  country  between  the 
two  places  is  as  flat  as  a  pancake,  but  behind  the 
village  the  ground  rises  at  once  in  prettily  wooded  hills. 
The  church  (^Open)  wasrebuilt^.  1763  (Ord.  373). 
The  style,  of  course,  is  quasi- classical,  but  far 
superior  to  the  wretched  designs  that  disfigure  most 
of  Cleveland.  The  architect  is  said  to  have  been  a 
native  of  the  village.  Notice:  (i)  On  the  S.  of 
the  chancel  —  brass  figure  of  Robert  Coulthirst 
(d.  163 1 ),  merchant  tailor.  (2)  Smaller  brass 
figure  of  Dorothy  Turner  (d.  1628),  "being  of  y® 
age  of  4  yeares  2  monethes  and  6  days."  **  The 
age  is  evidently  stretched  out  to  fill  in  the  whole 
space  of  the  plate  "  (A^.  ^  Q.,  9th  Ser.,  X.  305) . 
(3)  John  Turner,  Sergeant-at-Law  (d.  1688) 
(Ord.  374).  (4)  Sir  William  Turner,  Knight 
(d.  1692)  (Ord.  375).  (5)  Outside,  on  the  S. 
of  the  church — mutilated  recumbent  figure.  (6) 
Near  this — small  sepulchral  slab,  with  sword  or 
dagger.  At  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  church  is  a 
mausoleum  built  by  the  Turner  family.  The  most 
interesting  feature  of  Kirkleatham  is  its  hospital,  or 
almshouse,  founded  by  Sir  William  Turner,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  in  1676.  This  is  the  most 
considerable  old  building  of  its  kind  in  the  Riding, 
and  reminds  one  a  little  of  some  of  the  Cambridge 
Colleges.  It  forms  three  sides  of  a  square,  with 
the  open  front  towards  the  road,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  iron  gates,  a  patch  of  green,  and  some 
fine  old  trees.     To  the  E.  are  the  apartments  of 
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the  women  ;  to  the  W.  of  the  men  ;  and  in  the 
middle  is  a  statue  of  Justice.  [No  Jixed  fee.)  In 
the  centre  block  is  the  chapel,  with  a  fine  E. 
window  representing  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 
On  one  side  is  shown  John  Turner,  sergeant-at-law, 
in  a  scarlet  robe  ;  on  the  other  Sir  William  Turner, 
in  his  mayoral  robes  of  office  (Graves,  393). 
The  Museum  should  on  no  account  be  missed, 
though  its  cariosities  are  very  miscellaneous. 
Notice,  in  particular,  the  really  wonderful  carving 
of  St  George  and  the  Dragon,  cut,  it  is  credibly 
alleged — though  it  is  hard  to  believe  it — from  a 
single  block  of  boxwood.  The  depth  of  the 
under  cutting  is  almost  a  miracle  of  delicate  execu- 
tion. Notice  also  the  trunk  of  a  tree  on  which  two 
lovers  had  carved  an  inscription.  This  was 
covered  up  by  subsequent  growth  ;  but  on  splitting 
the  trunk  the  heart  came  away,  and  the  words  are 
now  legible  inside.  It  is  hard  to  decide  whether 
these  fragments  are  more  interesting  as  a  vegetable, 
or  human,  curiosity.  The  inscription — not  easily 
read — is  given  from  Young  (II.  795)  : — 

"  This  Tre  Lovng  ^  Time  Witnes  Beare 
Of  Toww  Lovrs  That  Did  Walk  Heare. " 

Young  says  that  the  tree  was  cut  down  in  "  Kirk- 
leatham  Park  "  ;  but  Ord.,  doubtlessly  more 
correctly,  states  that  it  came  from  Neivhrough  Park, 
and  was  presented  by  Lord  Fauconberg. 

Kirklevmgton  (i|  m.  N.E.  of  Pkton)  has  an 
E.E.  chancel,  and  a  good  Norm,  chancel  arch  and 
S.  doorway — both  with  two  orders  of  chevron. 
The  nave   [Open)    was  rebuilt  c.    1882,  at   which 

1  Ord.  (381)  prints  "long." 
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time  a  number  of  Sax.  fragments  were  found  inside 
the  walls — 24  pieces  in  all  (VII.  Y.A.J.  458). 
These,  or  many  of  them,  are  now  collected  on  the 
floor  in  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  church,  including 
the  head  of  a  cross  with  a  crucifixion,  and  *  a 
number  of  others  with  figures.  The  church  is  also 
remarkably  rich  in  sepulchral  slabs,  of  which  there 
are  probably  not  less  than  twenty  built  into  the 
inside  and  outside  walls.  Notice,  in  particular,  a 
very  elaborate,  late  example  on  the  W.  exterior  of 
the  S.  porch.  Two  in  the  little  transept  (N. )  ex- 
hibit shears ;  and  one  has  the  chalice  that  is  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  resting-place  of  a  priest. 

KiRKLiNGTON  (i|  m.  W.  of  S'ttiderby).  The 
proper  name  of  this  place  would  appear  to  be  Kirt- 
lington,  and  the  present  form  of  spelling  is  mislead- 
ing. There  is  another  Kirtlington  in  Oxfordshire, 
and  a  Kirtling  in  Cambridgeshire  —  facts  from 
which  we  might  be  emboldened  to  infer  a  Sax. 
mark  of  **  Kirtlingas,"  were  it  not  that  this 
method  of  philological  deduction  has  been  lately 
somewhat  discredited.  Anyhow  Kirklington  is  a 
pretty  village,  with  a  green  and  a  number  of  trees. 
The  church  i^Open)  is  a  fine  structure,  chiefly  E.E., 
with  a  bold,  tall  Perp.  tower,  and  a  Perp.  clere- 
story. Amongst  the  corbels  that  terminate  the 
hood-mouldings  on  either  side  of  the  nave  arcades 
are  a  number  of  disagreeable  grotesques — some- 
times two  or  three  heads  combined  ;  sometimes  a 
head  combined  with  an  animal.  Many  of  these 
have  projecting  tongues,  and  almost  all  a  diabolical, 
or  maniacal,  expression.  The  effect  is  distinctly 
unpleasant.  Notice:  (i)  Jacobean  pulpit.  (2) 
Aumbrey  at  the  E.  end  of  the  N.  aisle.  (3) 
Heavy  bar  to  bolt  the  S.  nave  door.      (4)  Chained 
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copy  on  the  lectern  of  Dean  Comber's  **  Com- 
panion to  the  Temple."  Kirklington  and  Gr'mton 
are  the  only  two  churches  in  the  Riding  that 
possess  chained  books.  (5)  Under  the  tower — 
early  incised  cross,  with  chalice  and  missal.  Also 
the  head  of  another  cross.  Notice  also  the  follow- 
ing monuments  :  ( i )  In  the  S.  aisle,  under  two 
similar  ogee  arches,  the  recumbent  figures  of  a  man 
and  woman.  The  man  is  in  plate  armour,  with  his 
feet  on  a  lion,  and  a  lion  on  his  shield.  The 
woman  has  her  feet  on  a  hound.  If  Whitaker 
(II.  143)  be  right  in  assigning  these  monuments  to 
the  time  of  Edward  III.,  they  possibly  belong  to 
Sir  William  Mowbray  and  his  wife,  who  lived 
during  this  reign.  This  William  Mowbray  was 
the  father  of  Sir  John  Mowbray,  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  who  is  described  as  "of 
Kirklington"  (IV.  S.S.  158).  The  monuments 
cannot  belong  to  Sir  John  and  his  wife,  as  might 
otherwise  be  conjectured ;  for  a  younger  son  of 
this  couple  expressly  desires  in  his  will  to  be  buried 
by  the  side  of  his  mother  at  York,  "  a  lez  meson 
de  les  Freres  Menours  del  cite  de  Eberwyk  en  le 
quer  del  dit  meson  joust  madame  ma  mere " 
(IV.  S.S.  144).  They  may,  however,  be  possibly 
assigned  to  the  father  of  Sir  William,  another  Sir 
John.  (2)  At  the  E.  end  of  the  S.  aisle — altar 
tomb,  with  recumbent  figure,  to  Sir  Christopher 
Wandesford  (d.  1590),  with  his  arms  and  crest 
(a  church  i)  above.  On  the  base  of  this  tomb, 
from  left  to  right,  are  the  following  arms :  ( i ) 
Wandesford;  (2)  Wandesford  impaling  .  .  .; 
(3)  Wandesford  impaling  Bowes;  (4)  Musters. 
A  helmet,  surmounted  by  the  Wandesford  crest, 
^  The  motto  of  this  family  was  '*  Tout  pour  I'eghse." 
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and  a  fragment  of  armour,  are  suspended  on  the  S. 
of  the  nave. 

Kisdon  (7  m.  N.W.  o^  ylskrigg)  Is  a  singularly 
insulated  mountain  (1636  feet),  situated  towards 
the  head  of  Szualedale.  The  Sivale,  on  quitting 
Ke/d,  instead  of  pursuing  what  seems  its  natural 
valley,  plunges  into  a  much  more  narrow  and 
secluded  glen,  and  flows  round  Kisdon  on  its  N. 
and  E.  sides.  The  traveller  ascending  Sivaledah 
may  be  easily  forgiven  if  he  mistake  the  true 
valley  for  a  tributary  gill,  and  fancy  that  the  high 
road  is  still  following  up  the  Swale  when  he  is 
really  in  the  valley  of  the  Muker  beck.  A  glance 
at  the  map  will  make  this  clearer  than  pages  of 
difficult  description.  On  Jeffrey's  "  Map  of  York- 
shire "  (1771)  Kisdon  is  aptly  called  "Kisdon 
Island." 

Kisdon  Force  (7  m.  N.  of  Hanves)  is  the 
most  important  cataract  on  the  Sivale,  but  is  prob- 
ably seldom  visited.  The  height  of  the  fall  is 
slight,  but  the  rock  and  glen  scenery  is  on  a  noble 
scale.  It  is  best  visited  from  Keld,  where  there  is 
a  rough  little  mountain  inn. 

Knoutberry  Hill  (3  m.  S.  of  Haives  Junc- 
tion) is  the  highest  point  (2203  ft.)  of  the  long 
ridge  of  Widdale  Fell,  and  is  so  called  after  the 
knout-berry,  or  cloud-berry  [Rubus  Chamamorus)^ 
that  grows  on  it.  The  view  is  of  enormous  extent, 
stretching  from  Roseberry  Toppings  in  the  E.,  to 
Morecambe  Bay,  on  the  W.  If  the  sea  is  ever 
visible  to  the  left  of  Roseberry — perhaps  no  physical 
impossibility — the  view  would  then  include  the 
whole  breadth  of  England.  The  best  feature, 
however,  is  the  charming  peep  into  the  deep 
hollows  of  Dent  and  Garsdale.     The  Lake  fells 
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are  visible  to  the  W.  A  simple  ascent  is  to  follow 
the  old  lane  from  Halves  Junction  to  Dent  station, 
along  the  flank  of  Widdale  Fell,  and  diverge  up  tie 
easy  slopes  to  the  left  at  about  2  m.  from  the 
former.  The  N.  Riding  boundary  cuts  the  top 
of  the  hill. 

Laithkirk  (|  m.  S.E.  oi  Mlddleton-in-Teesdale). 
A  chapel-of-ease  to  Romaldkirk  appears  to  have 
existed  in  Lunedale  at  least  as  early  as  1201,  about 
which  year  we  find  a  document  witnessed  by  *'  Sir 
Angevine,  Chaplain  of  Thringarth."  Laithkirk, 
lower  down  the  dale,  is  a  rude  little  building,  like 
those  at  Lunds  and  at  StalHng  Busk.  The  S. 
porch  has  a  stoup. 

Langton-itponSwale  (3  m.  N.  of  Scruton). 
The  village  is  sometimes  called  Great  Langton. 
A  much  needed  bridge  has  recently  been  built  over 
the  turbulent  river,  which  has  not  here  lost  the  old 
impetuosity  which  characterised  it  in  Sivaledale. 
The  church  [Key  In  'village)  is  about  half  a  mile  to 
the  E.,  and  consists  only  of  nave  and  chancel,  with 
a  little  W.  bell  turret.  The  nave  has  two  opposite 
Norm,  doors — that  to  the  N.  is  plain  and  blocked, 
that  to  the  S.  has  some  scallop.  The  chancel  arch 
is  perhaps  Perp.,  and  the  E.  window  is  reticulated. 
Notice  :  ( i )  In  a  niche  on  the  N.  of  the  chancel — 
recumbent  figure  of  a  priest  in  a  chasuble,  holding 
a  chalice  on  his  breast.  (2)  Two  floriated  crosses 
built  into  the  interior  of  the  W.  end.  The  one  to 
the  S.  exhibits  a  sword  ;  to  the  N.  a  chalice  and 
book.  The  latter  has  also  a  trefoiled  base  instead 
of  the  usual  calvary.  (3)  Plain  oblong  "low- 
side"  window  in  the  normal  position. 

LASTINGHAM  (3I  m.  N.  of  Sinnington), 
now  a  secluded   village   on  the  edge  of    the    wild 
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N.E.  moors,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  most 
deeply  interesting,  sacred  sites  in  the  whole  of  the 
ancient  Northumbria.  The  story  of  the  foundation 
of  its  Sax.  monastery  is  told  in  great  detail  by 
Bede  [Hist.  Eccles.  III.  23).  jEthelwald,  King 
in  Deira,  was  anxious  that  Bishop  Cedd — a 
Northumbrian  by  birth — should  build  a  monastery 
in  which  the  king  might  worship  and  be  buried 
when  he  died.  Cedd,  accordingly,  chose  a  place 
"  among  craggy  and  distant  mountains  '* — "in  mon- 
tibus  arduis  ac  remotis,  in  quibus  latronum  magis 
latibula  ac  lustra  ferarum  quam  habitacula  fuisse 
videbantur  hominum."  Tn  order  to  purify  this 
spot  from  the  taint  of  former  crimes,  the  saint  and 
his  brother  Cynehil  fasted  here  between  them  for 
the  forty  days  of  Lent.  At  the  end  of  this  period 
Cynehil  founded  the  monastery  in  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  his  brother — "fecit  ibi  monasterium 
quod  nunc  Laestingaeu  vocatur  et  religiosis  moribus 
juxta  ritus  Lindisfarnensium  .  .  .  instituit.'*  The 
date  of  foundation,  as  thus  described  by  Bede, 
can  be  fixed  within  narrow  limits,  for  Cedd  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  East  Anglia  in  653,  or  654, 
and  Aethelwald  lost  his  dependant  kingdom  in 
battle  with  his  overlord,  King  Oswy,  on  November 
15,  655  {Hist.  Eccles.  III.  24).  "Cedd  for 
many  years  having  charge  of  the  bishoprick  in  the 
aforesaid  province,  and  of  this  monastery,  over 
which  he  had  placed  superiors,  it  happened  that  he 
came  thither  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  mortality, 
and  fell  sick  and  died.  He  was  first  buried  in  the 
open  air,  but  in  process  of  time  a  church  was  built 
of  stone  in  the  monastery,  in  the  honour  of  the 
Mother  of  God,  and  his  body  interred  in  the  same, 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  altar."      (Giles'  Trans. 
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of  Bede,  170).  Cedd,  who  died  in  664,  was 
succeeded  at  Lastingham,  on  his  own  appointment, 
by  his  brother  Ceadda,  or  Chad,  who  ruled  for  three 
years  as  Archbishop  of  York,  and  was  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Lichfield.  The  scene  of  the  beautiful 
story  told  by  Bede  of  Ceadda's  premonition  of 
death — "  the  voices  of  persons  singing  most  sweetly 
and  rejoicing,  and  appearing  to  descend  from 
heaven"  (IV.  3) — cannot  be  laid  at  Lastingham 
in  face  of  the  historian's  explicit  statement  that  the 
Bishop  died  at  Lichfield,  unless  we  assume  that 
he  journeyed  home  from  York^hire  to  Lichfield 
in  the  last  seven  days  of  his  life.  The  narrative 
of  Bede  is  ambiguous,  and  otherwise  it  would 
seem  more  easy  to  arrive  at  an  opposite  conclu- 
sion. Bede  (673-735)  hiniself,  to  judge  from  his 
Prologue,  was  apparently  a  visitor  to  Lasting- 
ham —  "  diligenter  a  fratribus  monasterii  quod 
ab  ipsis  [i.e.  Cedd  and  Ceadda)  conditum 
Laestingaeu  cognominatur  agnovimus."  What 
subsequently  happened  to  this  famous  monastery 
is  merely  matter  of  guess-work.  Probably  it 
was  destroyed  in  the  Danish  irruptions  of  the 
9th  century.  At  any  rate  its  ruins  lay  desolate 
till  1078,  when  Stephen  and  his  following  of 
monks  from  Whitby  began  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  house.  In  1088,  however,  they  moved 
on  to  York,  and  there  established  St  Mary's 
Abbey  ;  and  the  church  that  they  had  begun  at 
Lastingham,  but  perhaps  not  completed,  was  hence- 
forth merely  a  parish  church. 

The  interest  of  Lastingham  does  not  lie  solely 
in  its  great  historical  past.  The  existing  church 
must  certainly  be  reckoned  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able in  Yorkshire.      The  nave  is  Trans,  (perhaps 
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c,  1160)  (XII.  A.A.S.R.  202)  and  E.E.  {U. 
1200),  and  has  formerly  extended  to  the  W.  of 
the  present  Perp.  tower,  as  shown  by  remains 
outside.  It  is  divided  into  two  main  divisions  by 
a  cross  arch  springing  from  clustered  piers  ;  and 
each  bay  thus  formed  is  again  sub-divided  into 
two  pointed  arches  with  a  central  column  of  four 
clustered  shafts,  with  bell  capitals  and  circular 
abaci.  Each  main  division  of  the  nave  has  a  plain 
quadripartite  vault  without  groins.  It  will  be 
noticed,  however,  that  the  responds  in  the  E. 
main  division  have  apparently  much  earlier  abaci, 
and  are  themselves  square.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  original  Trans,  nave  was  injured  soon 
after  its  completion,  and  that  the  undoubtedly 
E.E.  work  was  then  grafted  into  its  ruins.  It 
is  also  supposed  that  these  piers  in  the  E.  main 
division  embody  some  of  the  Sax.  work  that  be- 
longed to  the  original  monastery  (VIII.  Rel., 
N.S.  196;  XXX.  Jnt.  230).  The  existing 
structural  choir  consists  of  a  single  bay  and  an 
apse,  and  is  of  the  same  date  as  the  original  nave. 
The  apse  was  maltreated  for  the  reception  of  a 
copy  of  Correggio's  "  Agony  in  the  Garden," 
by  Jackson,  R.A.,  a  native  of  the  place,  but  has 
since  been  restored.  The  whole  of  the  choir  is 
vaulted.  Underneath  the  chancel  is  the  remark- 
able crypt,  considered  of  the  same  date  as  the 
structure  above,  and  entered  by  steps  from  the 
nave.  It  constitutes  a  "complete  little  church  of 
nave,  aisles,  and  apse.  .  .  .  There  are  three 
narrow  bays,  with  low  piers,  having  heavy  capitals 
and  bases.  The  capitals  have  a  kind  of  classic 
volute  beneath  the  abacus,  which  is  uncommon, 
and  would  give  an   early  date,  but  that  they  are 
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accompanied  by  interlaced  arches  and  stiff  foliage. 
Massive,  square-sectional,  circular  arches  connect 
the  piers,  transversely  as  well  as  longitudinally,  and 
the  intermediate  vaulting  is  .  .  .  quadripartite " 
(XII.  A.A.S.R.  202).  This  crypt  contains  a 
number  of  carved  stones,  which  have  been  carefully 
described — and  some  of  them  engraved — by  Mr 
Rowe  (XII.  A.A.S.R.  202).  (i)  Slab,  with 
plain  incised  Latin  cross.  (2)  Very  early  plain 
cross.  (3)  Centre  of  upper  portion  of  large  cross, 
with  knotwork  and  cable-moulding  at  the  corners. 
(4)  Bottom  of  large  cross  rudely  incised.  (5) 
Centre  of  a  cross.  The  ornamentation  of  the 
back  is  "  essentially  classical,  being  formed  of  little 
else  than  lines  gracefully  curved.  .  .  .  The  front 
presents  examples  of  finely  wrought  interlaced 
pattern.  .  .  .  Both  sides  have  circular  holes  in  the 
centre  for  the  reception  of  a  piece  of  coloured  glass 
or  stone,"  or  for  relics  (VIII.  Rel.^  N.S.  196). 
(6)  E.E.  grave-slab,  said  to  commemorate  John  de 
Spaunton.  (7)  Later  grave-slab,  with  I.H.C. 
across  the  head. 

In  the  village  are  two  old  wells,  dedicated 
respectively  to  St  Cedd  and  St  Chad.  The 
prettiest  view  of  Lastingham  is  from  the  top  of 
the  brow,  near  the  modern  cross,  on  the  descent 
of  the  hill  from  Appleton-Ie-Moor. 

Leake,  4  m.  E.  of  Otterinpon.  The  church 
{^key  at  Borroivby^  about  I  w.),  and  Leake  Hall — 
an  old-fashioned  house,  now  used  as  a  farmstead — 
stand  alone  among  the  fields  to  the  E.  of  the  road 
from  T-hirsh  to  Tarm.  The  tower  has  an  arcade 
and  corbel  table  in  its  upper  story.  The  N. 
nave  arcade  is  E.E.,  with  three  circular  arches 
and  circular  abaci.     The   bell  capitals  are  carved 
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with  conventional  foliage,  but  the  one  to  the  E,  is 
much  the  richer  of  the  two.  The  S.  nave  arcade 
is  apparently  Dec,  and  the  capital  to  the  W.  has 
oak-leaves  and  acorns.  The  chancel  is  Perp. 
Notice:  (i)  Piscina  in  the  S.  aisle.  (2)  Old 
carved  wood- work  incorporated  in  the  later  pews. 
The  execution  of  the  bench  ends  is  very  rude. 
(3)  Two  Perp.  carved  bench  ends  in  the  chancel, 
both  of  which  have  deeply  under-cut  poppy-heads. 
The  one  to  the  N.  has  the  arms  of  the  see  of 
York ;  that  to  the  S.  has  a  figure  with  a  book 
(on  which  lies  a  (?)  lamb),  with  the  feet  on  a 
barrel,  and  the  letters  HAMP  —  evidently  the 
rebus  of  Hampton.  Below  is  the  date  15 19. 
Each  has  a  grotesque  monster,  and  an  inscription 
of  which  it  is  hard  to  make  sense.  (4)  Two 
incised  stones  on  the  S.  exterior  wall  of  the  S. 
aisle.  (5)  Priest's  door  cut  through  a  buttress. 
(6)  Above  this,  what  seems  an  old  sun-dial,  with 
traces  of  an  inscription  round  the  rim. 

Lealholm  is  a  picturesque  hamlet  on  the  Esk, 
at  the  point  where  the  river  emerges  from  the 
recesses  of  Crunkley  Gill.  A  pretty  little  church 
has  just  been  built. 

Leeming  Bar  is  the  third  station  out  of  North- 
allerton on  the  railway  to  Bedale  and  Hatves.  This 
was  the  original  terminus  of  the  branch,  which  was 
afterwards  prolonged  by  successive  stages  to  Bedale, 
Leyburn,  and  Haives. 

The  Leven  is  the  river  of  the  Cleveland  plain, 
though  it  rises  just  inside  the  hills,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kildale.  From  thence  its  course  lies 
roughly  westward,  past  Great  Ayton,  Stokesley, 
Hutton  Rudbyy  and  Crathorne,  to  its  junction  with 
the  Tees  immediately  to  the  E.  of  Tarm.      In  places 
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it  threads  some  rather  pretty  dell  scenery,  whilst 
almost  everywhere  the  Cleveland  Hills  form  a  wild 
and  romantic  background.  Its  volume  is  generally 
small. 

LevisJiam  (i  m.  E.).  The  village  is  on  the 
edge  of  the  moorland  plateau,  overlooking  the 
deep  glen  of  the  Levisham  beck.  The  church  is 
in  the  valley,  half  a  mile  distant,  and  is  reached 
by  a  headlong  descent  (^key  at  Rectory  in  village). 
The  rude  whitewashed  chancel  arch  seems  very 
early  Norm,  [but  see  p.  33).  Notice:  (i)  Frag- 
ment of  knotwork  in  the  S.  exterior  wall  of  the 
chancel.  (2)  Inside  the  chancel,  head  of  a  cross, 
and  two  carved  fragments,  probably  all  Sax.  The 
tower  was  built  in  1897.  ^  '^^w  church  has  been 
built  in  the  village  to  save  the  breakneck  descent, 
but  service  is  still  held  at  stated  times  in  the  old. 
On  the  moors,  N.  of  Levisham,  are  traces  of  earth- 
works, marked  on  the  Ordnance  Map  as  "  supposed 
Roman  camps." 

Leyburn  is  a  small,  stone-built  market  town  at 
the  lower  end  of  Wen sley dale.  A  bull-ring  in  the 
market-place  is  the  single  object  of  interest,  for 
Leyburn  is  merely  a  township  in  the  parish  of 
Wenslev,  and  the  chapel-of-ease  is  modern.  The 
name  is  one  of  eight  in  the  Riding  ending  with 
the  same  disputed  suffix.  Mr  Hasket-Smith  suggests 
("Climbing  in  the  British  Isles,''  p.  16)  that 
"  burn  "  as  a  suffix  in  the  Lake  Country  is  really 
*'borran,"  a  heap  of  stones.  See  an  interesting 
correspondence  on  the  subject  in  general  in  the 
Torkshire  Weekly  Post  for  1900.  The  Norse,  or 
Danish,  "  beck,"  is  undoubtedly  the  living  generic 
term  for  a  stream  in  Yorkshire  ;  and  "  burn,"  in 
this  sense,  does  not  now  occur  anywhere  S.  of  the 
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Tees.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  believe 
that  it  was  formerly  used  all  over  Yorkshire,  and 
that  this  general  use  was  only  displaced  by  the 
Danish  invaders  at  a  time  when  it  had  permanently 
crystallised  into  a  number  of  particular  place-names. 
A  mile  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  at  Leyburn 
Shawl — a  characteristic  limestone  terrace — is  a 
beautiful  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  lower  part 
of  Wensleydale. 

Liverton  [i\  m.  S.  of  Lofthouse)  still  pre- 
serves the  character  of  an  old-world  Cleveland 
Tillage,  though  closely  overlooking  the  frightful 
havoc  wrought  by  the  iron  mines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Skinn'ingrove.  The  church  has  lately  been 
restored.  Notice:  (i)  Floriated  cross.  (2) 
Beautiful  Norm,  chancel  arch  of  three  orders. 
The  capitals  are  carved  on  each  side,  those  on 
the  S.  exhibiting  :  [a)  a  boar-hunt ;  (/^)  a  grotesque 
head  ;  [c)  the  Temptation.  On  the  N.  is  a 
pelican  (Atk.  201).  Canon  Atkinson  considers 
this  arch  as  scarcely  "  second  in  elaboration  and 
beauty  ...  to  the  well-known  arch  in  the  porch 
of  Adel  Church"  (Atk.  240). 

Lofthouse  is  a  small  mining-town  on  the  E. 
edge  of  the  Cleveland  iron  country.  The  church 
[Open)  was  rebuilt  c.  181 1  (Ord.  277)  in  a  style 
that  is  better  imagined  than  described.  It  has 
lately  been  remodelled  and  *'  Gothicised,"  but  is 
scarcely  worthy  of  a  visit.  About  2  m.  to  the  S. 
is  the  site  of  Handale  Priory,  which  was  founded 
for  Benedictine  nuns,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  by 
William  de  Percy  in  1133  (LXIX.  S.S.  315). 
It  was  valued  in  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  at 
;^I3,  19s.  net,  and  is  said  to  have  contained 
eight  nuns   at  the   Dissolution    (Dugd.   IV.   74). 
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The  writer  has  not  visited  the  site,  but  there 
appear  to  have  been  no  remains,  c.  1874,  ex- 
cept a  sepulchral  slab,  a  fragment  of  window- 
sill,  and  '*  the  socket  of  the  Convent  Cross  " 
(Atk.  252).  Ord  records  a  remarkable  tradition 
in  connection  with  the  neighbourhood,  similar  to 
that  of  Sir  John  Conyers,  who  slew  "  the  mon- 
strous and  poysonous  vermine  or  wyverne "  at 
Sockburn.  His  account  of  the  finding  of  the 
coffin  of  this  serpent-slayer  at  Handale  is  involved 
in  hopeless  contradictions  (282,  144).  At  Loft- 
house  resided  the  open-handed  spendthrift  Zachary 
Moore,  one  of  the  rollicking  boon-companions  of 
Hall- Stevenson  (see  Skelton-in-CIeveland)  :  — 

"  What  sober  heads  hast  thou  made  ache  ! 

How  many  hast  thou  kept  from  nodding  ! 
How  many  wise  ones  for  thy  sake 

Have  flown  to  thee  and  left  off  plodding." 

Locktou  (if  m.  S.E.  of  Levisham)  is  reached 
by  a  break-neck  descent  and  two  distressing  climbs. 
The  squat  W.  tower  and  the  chancel  of  the  church 
are  Perp.  The  nave  has  hideous  square  sash- 
windows,  but  the  masonry  is  apparently  old,  except 
the  few  top  courses.  There  is  a  low-side  window 
in  the  normal  position.  On  the  S.  of  the  chancel 
is  an  ancient  sun-dial,  built  into  the  wall  between 
the  "  priest's  door  ''  and  the  little  window  to  the 
E.  of  it.  This  has  been  claimed  as  Sax.,  and  is 
said  to  exhibit  the  day  divided  into  eight  sections. 
At  present  its  features  are  almost  obliterated,  except 
the  hole  for  the  gnomon.  Old  sun-dials  are  so 
frequently  built  into  the  walls  of  N.  Riding 
churches  that  it  has  scarcely  seemed  worth  while 
to  record  them. 
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Lovely  Seat  (2213  ft.)  (3J  m.  N.  of  Hwwes) 
rises  to  the  E.  of  the  Buttertiibs  pass,  and  descends 
very  steeply  towards  the  gill  of  the  ClifFe  Beck.  The 
abrupt  S.  slope  towards  Wensleydale  is  better  known 
as  Stagg's  Fell.  ("Stagg"  is  the  local  name  for 
a  young  horse.)  "Lovely"  is  obviously  a  cor- 
ruption. In  Jeffrey's  map  (1771)  the  hill  is 
called  Liven's  Head.  Lunasit  was  another  old 
name,   according  to   Mr   Speight    (p.    272). 

Lunedale  extends  from  W.  to  E.,  from  just 
over  the  Westmoreland  border  to  the  junction  of 
the  Lune  with  the  Tees  at  Lonton — a  distance  of 
12  m.  Except  towards  its  head,  where  the  river 
gathers  in  a  number  of  spreading  fingers  on  the  S. 
flanks  of  Mickle  Fell^  the  valley  has  little  distinc- 
tion ;  but  the  upland  pastures  are  beautifully  varied 
in  early  summer  by  clusters  of  Viola  lutea.  A 
reservoir  is  being  constructed  at  the  lower  end  for 
the  Stockton  and  Middlesbrough  Water-works. 
The  dale  is  traversed  by  the  high  road  from 
Middleton-in-Teesdale  to  Brough  (14^  rn.),  which 
passes  in  4^  m.  Wemmergill  House  (Earl  of 
Strathmore),  a  shooting-box  for  a  famous  grouse 
moor ;  and  at  7  J  m.  Grains  o'  Beck,  where, 
between  the  two  bridges,  on  a  hillock  to  the  right, 
is  the  pedestal  of  an  ancient  cross.  At  the  foot  of 
the  valley  is  Laithkirk. 

Lythe  (i  m.  W.  of  Sandsend).  The  "th"  is 
hard,  as  in  "teeth."  The  church  of  St  Oswald 
[Open)  is  situated  more  than  400  ft.  above  the  sea, 
and  is  reached  from  Sandsend  by  a  tremendous 
climb.  As  usual  in  Cleveland  it  has  been  church- 
wardenised,  and  the  interior  is  now  a  single  huge 
room.  The  tower  was  rebuilt  in  1769  (Atk. 
177).     The  exterior  walls  still  exhibit  many'traces 
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of  medisevalism,  and  in  particular  there  is  clear  E.E. 
work  in  the  chancel.  Originally  there  was  a  N. 
aisle  to  both  nave  and  chancel,  with  perhaps  a  short 
space  between  the  two,  as  is  suggested  by  the  exist- 
ing buttresses — '*at  the  junction  of  the  nave  and 
chancel  walls  two  buttresses  built  at  an  angle  with 
either  of  those  walls  meet  each  other  obliquely  and 
curiously."  By  his  will,  dated  1 498-9,  Thomas 
Artas,  Rector  of  Lythe,  gave ^6  "ad  fabricandum 
in  dicta  ecclesia  unum  lez  yle.  Item  VIII  plum- 
bariis  et  latomis  propter  fabricationem  praedicti  lez 
yle  vi  li  xiii  siiii  d.,  hac  conditione  habita,  quod 
caetera  fabricarent  secundum  propositum  et  mentem 
meam  "  (LIII.  S.S.  162).  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  "lez  yle"  (probably  the  chancel  aisle) 
was  begun,  but  not  completed,  at  the  date  in 
question.      Mulgrave  Castle  is  in  the  parish. 

Malton,  New,  is  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
Old  Malton,  which  is  nearly  a  mile  to  the  N.  The 
town  is  not  unpicturesquely  placed  on  slightly  rising 
ground  to  the  W.  of  the  sluggish  Derivent.  The 
railv/ay  station  is  in  Norton,  an  E.  Riding  suburb, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  That  Malton  was 
a  Roman  station  is  abundantly  proved  by  traces  of 
two  very  small  rectangular  camps,  and  by  the  dis- 
covery in  Norton  in  18  14  of  an  interesting  inscrip- 
tion by  a  goldsmith  (VII.  C.I.L.  265).  That  it 
was  the  Derventio  of  the  first  Antonine  Iter  and  of 
the  Notitia  is  supported  by  little  except  its  situation 
on  the  Dernvent — an  argument  that  it  shares  with 
three  other  places,  i.e.  Stamford  Bridge,  Aldby 
(see  Buttercrambe) ,  and  Kexby.  On  the  other 
hand,  whilst  Dervent'w  is  given  as  7  m.  from  York, 
Malton  in  a  bee-line  is  exactly  1 7.  On  the  site  of 
the  old  Roman  camp  there  afterwards  grew  up  the 
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Norman  castle  of  the  Vescis,  of  which  as  early  as 
Camden's  day  there  seem  only  to  have  been  left 
foundations.  The  lordship  came  to  the  Vescis  soon 
after  the  Conquest  by  the  marriage  of  Ivo  de  Vesci 
with  the  Saxon  heiress,  Alda  ;  and  continued  with 
that  name  till  it  passed  to  the  Aytons  in  1342,  and 
to  the  Eures  at  some  date  prior  to  1390  (Burke's 
Extinct  Peerages).  In  connection  with  Eustace  de 
Vesci  and  his  beautiful  wife  Margaret,  a  natural 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  a  romantic  story 
is  preserv^ed  by  Dugdale  ("Baronage,"  I.  92). 
"  The  Castel  of  Malton,"  says  Leland  (itln.  I.  58), 
*'  hath  been  larg,  as  it  apperith  by  the  Ruine. 
There  is  at  this  tyme  no  habitation  yn  it,  but  a 
mene  House  for  a  Farmer."  To  the  castle  suc- 
ceeded Malton  Lodge,  a  magnificent  Jacobean 
mansion,  built  c.  1600,  by  Ralph,  Lord  Eure. 
Unfortunately,  his  grand-daughters  and  co-heiresses 
having  quarrelled  as  to  its  ownership,  it  was  ordered 
to  be  pulled  down  in  1674  by  Henry  Marwood, 
High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  materials  to  be 
divided  between  them !  Portions,  however,  still 
remain  in  Old  Maltongate,  including  three  striking 
gateways  on  the  road.  Malton  possesses  two 
churches,  though  neither  of  any  interest.  Of  these 
St  Michael's  has  been  much  rebuilt,  but  there  is 
still  a  Norm,  arcade,  with  scalloped  capitals.  St 
Leonard's  also  has  a  Norm,  arcade,  above  which 
twenty-six  grotesque  corbels  have  been  built  into 
the  wail.  There  is  a  ragged  looking  tower  with  a 
spire.  Notice  :  ( i )  Opening  cut  through  the  E. 
respond  of  the  nave  arcade  (N.).  This  is  plastered 
and  yellow-washed.  (2)  Extraordinary  brass  in 
the  N.  aisle  to  Arthur  Gibson  (d.  1837),  who 
"had  his  virtues  and  his  vices."     He  is  represented 
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above  in  the  acts  of  praying  and  drinking.  This 
rude  memorial  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  himself, 
but  in  that  case  the  date  has  been  afterwards  filled 
in.  (3)  Plain  circular  font.  In  the  Museum,  in 
Yorkersgate,  is  preserved  an  inscribed  Roman  bronze 
dish  (XXIV.  Jnt.  169). 

Malton,  Old  (i  m.  N.E.  of  Malton)  is  a 
quiet  little  village,  separated  from  its  younger  sister 
by  a  stretch  of  open  green  fields.  The  single  object 
of  interest  is  the  parish  church — a  beautiful  frag- 
ment of  the  old  Gilbertine  Priory,  founded  by 
Eustace  Fitz- John  between  1 147  and  11 54.  The 
date  is  arrived  at  by  the  fact  that  Henry  Murdac, 
Archbishop  of  York,  is  one  of  the  witnesses  of 
the  original  charter  of  foundation.  The  Order 
of  St  Gilbert  was  probably  founded  in  11 31  bv  St 
Gilbert  of  Sempringham,  in  Lincolnshire  ;  and'  the 
monasteries  in  many  cases  comprised  both  men  and 
women,  living  in  the  same  house,  but  without  com- 
munication with  each  other.  St  Gilbert  "  composed 
his  Rule  out  of  those  of  St  Austin  and  St  Benedict, 
the  women  following  the  Cistercian  regulation  of  St 
Benedict's  Rule,  and  the  men  the  Rule  of  St 
Austin  ;  to  which  the  founder  added  some  especial 
Statutes  of  his  own."  Altogether  there  were 
twenty-six  houses  of  this  Order  in  England,  of 
which  five  were  in  Yorkshire  (Dugd.  VI.  Pt.  2, 
iii.,  iv.).  Malton  was  apparently  a  house  for 
canons  only.  In  the  Valor  Eccles'iast'icus  the  priory 
was  valued  at  £1^)"],  los.  It  was  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 

The  present  parish  church  consists  of  the  nave 
of  the  Priory,  shorn  of  its  two  E.  bays,  its  aisles, 
and  its  clerestory.  The  arcades,  however,  remain 
in  the  walls.      Of  the  two  lost  bays  there  remain 
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some  traces,  i.e.  an  E.E.  doorway  on  the  S.  that 
led  into  the  cloister,  and  a  piscina  on  a  shaft  at  the 
end  of  the  S.  aisle.  At  the  N.E.  external  corner 
is  a  Norm,  doorway,  with  zig-zag  moulding  and 
beak-iieads.  At  the  E.  end  outside  are  four  stone 
coffins — one  for  a  child  with  a  cross  inside ;  and 
one  of  remarkable  length.  The  W.  front  was 
originally  flanked  by  two  towers,  but  that  on  the 
N.  is  ruined  to  the  base.  The  tower  on  the  S.  is 
in  three  stages.  The  W.  door  is  circular-headed, 
with  five  orders  of  moulding,  the  middle  one  of 
which  is  extremely  rich  and  beautiful.  The  capitals 
have  the  characteristic  stiff  E.E.  carving,  to  which 
style  indeed  the  whole  front  belongs.  Above  is  a 
large  Perp.  window,  which  has  apparently  taken  the 
place  of  three  lancets,  the  outside  jambs  of  which, 
enriched  with  dog-tooth,  remain  on  each  side  of 
their  ugly  successor.  The  top  of  the  present 
window  is  blocked  by  reason  of  the  low,  flat  roof. 

The  church  inside  consists  of  six  bays.  The 
blocked  S.  arcade  exhibits  four  circular-headed 
E.E.  arches,  on  circular  columns,  and  two  other 
arches  that  open  to  the  tower  and  have  clustered 
E.E.  shafts.  Of  the  blocked  N.  arcade  the  three 
bays  to  the  E.  are  also  E.E.,  but  with  octagonal 
bases  and  columns.  The  triforium  over  these  three 
arches,  and  over  the  whole  S.  arcade,  is  similar. 
The  three  bays  to  the  W.  are  Perp.,  with  a  shallow, 
blind  triforium.  There  are  indications  that  these 
three  bays  have  been  re-cast,  rather  than  rebuilt 
from  the  ground.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
the  pier  at  the  juncture  of  the  two  kinds  of  work, 
which  is  plainly  the  old  E.E.  column  encased  with 
Perp.  panelling.  Round  the  top  of  this  pier  run 
two  fragments  of  inverted  inscription  with  the  rebus 
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of  Prior  Bolton  :  Rogerus  Prior.  Orate  pro  bono  statu 
Magistri  F.  (I.  j4nt.  117).  The  rebus  is  appar- 
ently repeated  on  the  corbels  of  the  vaulting  shafts 
of  the  two  W.  bays. 

Manjield  (2  m.  S.  of  Pierce  Bridge  Station,  in 
Durham)  has  a  fine  old  church,  with  a  tower  of  the 
same  sturdy  type  as  those  at  Mehonhy  and  K'lrkby 
Ravensiuorth.  The  core  of  the  building  is  E.E., 
but  almost  all  the  windows  are  later  insertions. 
The  columns  of  'the  nave  arcades  are  octagonal, 
but  the  responds,  rather  curiously,  have  more 
slender  semi-circular  shafts  surmounted  by  clumsy 
bell  capitals.  The  projecting  piscina  is  of  unusual 
design,  having  a  shaft  to  the  ground.  The  "  priest's 
door"  (Trans.,  or  late  Norm.)  has  lozenge 
moulding. 

Marishes  Road  is  a  wayside  station  on  the  rail 
between  Malton  and  Pickering. 

Mnrrick  Priory  (4|-  m.  N.  of  Redmire)  is 
beautifully  situated,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river,  in 
the  lower  and  wooded  part  of  Stualedale.  There 
is  a  fine  engraving,  after  Turner,  of  its  scanty  ruins 
in  Whitaker's  **  Richmondshire."  This  was  a 
house  for  Benedictine  nuns,  but  no  precise  date  can 
be  fixed  for  its  foundation.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  it  was  endowed — if  indeed  not  founded — by 
Roger  de  Aske  between  1154  and  1181.  Its  net 
value  in  1535  was  ^^48,  i8s.  2d.  Although  one 
of  the  smaller  houses,  it  was  exempted  from  the 
act  for  their  suppression  in  1536,  and  was  specially 
continued  under  its  Prioress,  Christabel  Cowper, 
by  grant  dated  Sept.  9,  1536.  But  the  day  of 
reckoning  was  only  postponed ;  and  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1539,  almost  exactly  three  years 
later,     we    find    it     surrendered     to     the     King's 
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Commissioners,  John  Uvedale  and  Leonard  Beck- 
wyth.  It  then  consisted,  as  we  learn  from  the 
pension  list,  of  a  prioress  and  twelve  nuns.  The 
parish  church  of  Marrick  had  been  given  to  the 
priory  by  Roger  de  Aske,  and  a  single  structure 
seems  to  have  served  alike  for  nuns  and  parishioners 
— the  public  using  the  nave,  and  the  nuns  being 
confined  to  the  choir.  The  nave  was  pulled  down 
and  rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  in 
iSii  ;  but  a  single,  acutely-pointed  arch  (?  E.E.), 
and  portions  of  two  others,  have  been  re-erected 
across  the  body  as  though  to  form  a  chancel  arch  ! 
The  original  chancel  is  in  ruins,  and  the  interior 
choked  with  rubbish.  It  retains  traces,  however, 
of  two  Dec.  windows,  of  a  trefoiled  piscina,  of  the 
head  of  a  sedile,  and  of  an  aumbrey  in  the  E.  wall. 
A  recess  in  the  wall  suggests  the  former  existence 
of  other  sedilia.  The  rebuilt  nave  is  now  in  turn 
deserted,  except  for  weddings  and  funerals  ;  the 
plaster  is  dropping  from  the  flat  ceiling  ;  and  the 
belfry  serves  for  a  pigeon-cote,  and  resembles  the 
Augean  stables.  Notice:  (i)  Jacobean  pulpit. 
(2)  On  the  floor — slab  with  inscription:  Subjacet 
petrae  mon'talis  Tsahella  soror  Tome  Pudsey  de  Barfort 
(Whit.  I.  221).  (3)  On  the  floor  of  the  Sanc- 
tuary— a  very  unusual  incised  cross  fleury.  "On 
the  dexter  side  of  the  shaft  appears  a  chalice  and 
beneath  it  a  pax,  while  on  the  sinister  side  appears 
a  book,  and  beneath  it  a  square  paten  charged  with 
a  quatrefoil.  The  design  is  uncommon,  and  is 
apparently  of  the  14th  century*'  (Speight,  212). 
The  form  of  the  chalice — like  a  dice-box — is  very 
uncommon,  though  it  occurred  again  on  a  grave- 
slab  at  Marske^  engraved  by  Whitaker,  but  now 
lost.       The  "pax"  is  more  probably  a  "pyx." 
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(4)  Fragments  of  glass  in  two  of  the    windows 

(5)  Three  other  slabs  have  difficult,  or  illegible, 
inscriptions ;  but  of  these  the  writer  can  find  no 
account.  One  has  the  word  "...  Roger  .  .  .  "  ; 
another,  apparently,  "...  Eleton  ..."  Two 
other  slabs  have  matrices.  An  old  stone  "  causey  " 
ascends  through  the  wood  to  Marrick  village,  which 
clings  to  the  hill-side  like  Eggleston,  in  Teesdale. 

Marske  (in  Sivaledale)  4^  m.  W.  of  RicJmwnd). 
The  village  lies  in  a  secluded  hollow  on  the  old 
road  from  Richmond  to  Recth.  By  those  who 
travel  along  the  new  road,  on  the  S.  of  the  river, 
its  presence  is  hardly  suspected.  The  history  of 
Marske  has  been  very  completely  written  by  Canon 
Raine  in  a  paper  originally  contributed  to  Archa- 
ologia  Ael'iana^  and  afterwards  reprinted,  with  many 
additions,  in  the  Torkshire  Archaological  Journal 
(VI.  172).  The  church  was  horribly  barbarised 
during  the  17th  century,  and  a  window  on  the  S., 
dated  1663,  may  well  have  been  designed  by  the 
village  mason.  The  S.  door,  however,  is  Norm., 
and  the  nave  arcade  (N. ),  of  three  circular  arches, 
is  Trans.,  or  E.E.  Notice:  (i)  "  Church- 
wardenised "  recess  in  N.  wall  of  aisle,  which 
probably  indicates  the  site  of  a  founder's  tomb. 
(2)  Fragments  of  two  old  finial  crosses.  (3)  Very 
curious  font,  "  of  rude  and  coarse  workmanship," 
dated  1663,  and  marked  with  the  initials  T.  H.  M. 
This  was  the  gift  of  Timothy  Hutton,  the  name  of 
whose  wife  was  Margaret.  (4)  Socket  of  old 
cross,  in  the  churchyard  to  the  8.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  beck,  which  is  crossed  by  a  very  early 
bridge  (?  13th  century),  is  Marske  Hall,  a  seat  of 
the  Hutton  family. 

Marske-by-the-Sea  straggles  southward  for 
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nearly  a  mile  from  the  coast  to  the  railway 
station.  Half  mining  town,  half  miniature  watering- 
place,  the  village  is  not  wholly  unpicturesque,  at 
any  rate  when  viewed  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
street,  with  the  woods  of  Upleatham  in  the  distance. 
The  old  church  is  J  m.  to  the  E.,  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  cliff.  It  is  not,  however,  really  old,  but  is 
a  wretched  example  of  Cleveland  *'  churchwarden  " 
work,  containing  nothing  that  justifies  getting  the 
key.  The  father  of  Cook,  the  circumnavigator,  is 
said  to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  (Ord,  355). 
The  new  church,  nearer  the  village,  had  a  very 
French  tower,  the  top  of  which  was  burnt  in  1902, 
and  has  since,  we  believe,  been  rebuilt  in  another 
style.  Marske  Hall  is  a  charming  old  Carolean 
house,  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Zetland. 

Marton-in-Clevelmid  (i  m.  S.W.oi  Ormesby) 
preserves  a  wonderfully  rural  appearance,  consider- 
ing its  nearness  to  Middlesbrough.  There  are, 
however,  one  or  two  large  parks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, belonging  to  Cleveland  iron-masters.  The 
church  was  restored,  or  largely  rebuilt,  in  1843 — 
it  is  said  by  an  amateur  architect  (XIH.  J.A.A.S. 
70).  Three  columns  and  one  respond  of  the 
N.  nave  arcade  are  Trans.  All  the  capitals  are 
carved,  and  two  have  interesting  grotesques.  The 
chancel  is  modern  E.E.,  but  possesses  two  old 
trefoiled  E.E.  piscinas,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
sanctuary.  On  the  floor  of  the  N.  transept  is  a 
large  and  very  plain  incised  slab.  It  is  partly  hidden 
by  the  pewing,  but  exhibits  a  carpenter's  square. 
James  Cook  (i 728-1 779),  the  circumnavigator, 
was  born  at  Marton-in-Cleveland  in  November 
1728.  His  father  was  a  day-labourer,  or,  as  it  is 
called  in  Cleveland,  a  "daytal  man." 
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Marton-on-the-Forest  (or  Marion  Lordship) 
(5  m.  E.  of  Easingivold).  The  forest,  of  course, 
is  Galtres.  The  little  Perp.  church  has  a  curious 
appearance  outside,  due  to  the  presence  of  crow- 
stepped  gables,  and  a  squat,  partially  crow-stepped 
tower  over  its  S.  porch.  The  chancel  arch,  how- 
ever, is  very  early  Norm.,  and  the  font  is  apparently 
E.E.  Notice:  (i)  '<  Low-side  "  window  in  the 
normal  position,  with  two  similar  slits — all  three 
are  very  small  and  plain — on  the  N.  and  S.  of  the 
Sanctuary  respectively.  (2)  Fragments  of  old 
glass  in  the  W.  window.  (3)  Figure  in  a  niche 
over  the  S.  door  of  the  tower,  with  the  head  of  a 
second  niche  above.  (4)  Perp.  wood-work  of  S. 
door.  Some  of  the  bench  ends  are  also  old.  The 
church  belonged  to  Marton  Priory,  the  site  of 
which  is  a  long  mile  to  the  N.,  on  the  E.  of  the  road 
to  Helmsley.  This  was  a  house  for  Austin  canons, 
and  was  founded  by  Bertram  de  Bulmer,  who  is 
stated  by  Burton  to  have  *'  lived  in  the  reign  of  King 
Stephen  and  beginning  of  King  Henry  II."  As 
originally  framed,  it  was  a  twin  foundation,  com- 
prising nuns  as  well  as  monks,  but  the  former  shortly 
afterwards  moved  to  Moxby — or,  as  it  is  anciently 
written,  Molesby — certainly  prior  to  1167.  The 
net  value  of  the  house  in  1535  was  ^151,  5s.  4d., 
and  the  surrender  deed  was  signed  on  Feb.  9,  i  536, 
by  a  prior  and  five  canons.  Burton  says  it  was 
surrendered  by  a  prior  and  fifteen  canons,  but  at 
any  rate  only  five  signed.  As  early  as  Burton's 
day  (1758)  the  ruins  had  disappeared,  and  the  site 
is  now  occupied  by  a  farm,  much  of  which  is  prob- 
ably built  out  of  the  remains.  The  field  in  front 
is  extensively  trenched.  A  few  wrought  stones 
have  been  built  into  the  house:  (i)  At  the  back — 
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a  sacred  monogram  and  two  pairs  of  quatre-foils. 
(2)  In  front — two  heads  ;  a  sacred  monogram;  and 
an  angel,  surmounting  a  head  and  shoulders,  and 
holding  a  scroll.  The  inscription  is  hard  to 
decipher — ?  Laus  et  honor  Deo.  A  couple  of  miles, 
or  so,  to  the  S.,  is  the  site  of  Moxby  Nunnery,  but 
here  there  is  even  less  to  be  seen — not  even  a  stone 
remains.  A  small  square,  or  rectangular,  moat — 
shallow  and  dry — may  be  traced,  however,  to  the 
S.  of  Moxby  Hall  farm.  The  nuns  were  certainly 
settled  here  prior  to  1167  ;  but  whether,  as  Burton 
states,  they  were  Augustinian,  or  as  Tanner  main- 
tains, Benedictine,  there  is  perhaps  no  means  of 
determining.  Their  second  house  was  undoubtedly 
endowed,  though,  perhaps,  not  founded,  by 
Henry  II.  In  1535  it  was  valued  at  ;^26,  2s. 
lod.  net  ;  and  according  to  Burton  the  establish- 
ment consisted  at  about  the  Dissolution  of  a  prioress 
and  about  nine  nuns.  For  Yorkshire  the  situation 
of  both  houses  is  singularly  unromantic. 

Mash  AM  (|  m.  W.)  is  a  small,  grey,  stone- 
built  town  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Ure,  some  way 
below  its  emergence  from  Wensleydale.  The 
country  to  the  E.  is  comparatively  flat,  but  to  the 
W.  the  hills  begin  almost  at  once  in  the  direction 
of  Kirkby  Malzeard.  The  situation  is  peaceful 
and  pastoral.  On  the  way  from  the  station  the 
river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  four  arches,  the 
date  on  the  E.  side  of  which  (1754)  is  probably 
the  date  of  its  construction.  The  "praty  quik 
Market  Town,"  as  Leland  calls  it  (//m.  I.  89), 
is  built  round  a  considerable  green,  on  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  market  cross,  raised  on  five  steps. 
The  quietude  of  Masham  is  broken  once  a  year  on 
the   occasion  of  its  famous  lamb-fair    (September 
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17  and  18)  ;  but  at  other  times  there  is  little  to 
see  except  a  fine  old  church.  The  lower  part  of 
the  steeple  is  very  early  Norm.,  witli  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  Sax.  work.  It  is  in  three  stages, 
without  buttresses  ;  and  the  third  story  possesses 
a  window  in  each  face,  with  a  deeply  recessed 
shaft.  On  the  top  is  an  octagon,  surmounted  by  a 
spire — both  of  them  Perp.  "  In  the  belfry  is  a 
fire-place,  formed,  in  the  W.  wall  of  the  tower, 
of  old  tombstones  bearing  crosses,  swords  and 
other  devices"  (I.  A.A.S.R.  251).  The  W. 
door  is  Norm.,  of  two  orders ;  but  the  ordinary 
entrance  to  the  church  [Open)  is  on  the  S.  by  an 
ancient  crocketted  porch.  The  nave  arcades  are 
apparently  Perp.,  with  six  arches  on  the  N.,  but 
only  five  on  the  S.  The  treatment  of  the  capitals 
is  different  on  the  two  sides.  The  low  chancel 
arch  has  no  capitals.  Notice :  ( i )  Jacobean 
monument,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  N.  aisle,  to  Sir 
Marmaduke  Wyvell,  Bart.,  and  his  wife,  Mag- 
dalen, daughter  of  Sir  Christopher  Danby.  The 
monument  was  erected  in  161 3,  Lady  Wyville, 
apparently,  being  then  dead  ;  but  Sir  Marmaduke 
did  not  die  himself  till  161 7.  His  eyes  are  re- 
presented as  open,  hers  as  closed  in  death.  At 
the  top  are  the  arms  of  Wyvell  of  Constable 
Burton, /.tf.  quarterly:  (i)  Wyville;  (2)  Pigott ; 
(3)  Fitzrandolph ;  (4)  Scrope  of  Masham 
(XXXVI.  S.S.  89;  Whit.  II.  103).  On  a 
panel  in  the  middle  is  a  long  and  rambling  inscrip- 
tion setting  out  at  some  length  the  pedigree  of  Sir 
Marmaduke.  The  whole  monument  bears  a  re- 
markable resemblance,  alike  in  general  outline  and 
in  much  of  its  detail,  to  the  restored  Whitgift 
monument  in  the  parish    church  of  Croydon,  and 
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to  pictures  of  the  Grindall  monument,  now 
destroyed,  in  the  same  church.  Of  these  last  two 
monuments  Mr  Corbet  Anderson  severely  remarks, 
*'to  so  low  an  ebb  had  matters  come  that  they 
were  even  fain  to  copy  one  another's  silly  inven- 
tions." The  two  figures  at  Masham  are  each  re- 
presented with  their  cheeks  propped  on  their 
hands — a  posture,  then  fashionable,  that  evoked  the 
sarcasm  of  Webster  (1640):  "Princes'  images 
on  their  tombs  do  not  lie  as  they  were  wont  seem- 
ing to  pray  up  to  heaven,  but  with  their  hands 
under  their  cheekes  (as  if  they  died  of  the  tooth- 
ache) "  ("Duchess  of  Malfi,"  IV.  2  ).  At 
the  bottom  of  the  monument  are  smaller  figures  of 
six  sons  and  two  daughters.  (2)  At  the  E.  end 
of  the  S.  aisle — classical  marble  monument,  with 
bust,  to  Sir  Abstrupus  Danby  ("denatus,"  1727). 
This  family  succeeded,  c.  151 7,  to  the  lordship  of 
Masham  in  place  of  the  Scropes,  who  had  previously 
held  it.  They  lived  at  Swinton  Park,  now  the 
residence  of  Lord  Masham.  (3)  Near  this  is  an 
incised  cross  and  fragments  of  three  crosses  in  relief. 
(4)  At  the  W.  end  is  a  brass  to  Christopher  Kay 
(d.  1689),  with  a  rhyming  acrostic  inscription. 
Between  the  acrostic  Christian  and  surname  are 
intercalated  four  lines  of  rhyme  to  his(?)  grand- 
mother, Jane  Nichollson  (d.  1690).  (s)  At  the 
W.  end  of  the  S.  aisle  is  the  head  of  another 
floriated  cross.  (6)  Above  the  chancel  arch,  on 
the  side  toward  the  nave,  is  the  upper  part  of  a 
"  Nativity  "  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  It  is  stated, 
in  some  interesting  notes  in  the  church,  that  the 
picture  was  injured  at  a  fire  at  Belvoir  Castle  in 
1 8 16.  If  this  is  really  a  fragment  of  the  paint- 
ing   in   question,    it   does   not   seem   to   be  known 
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how  it  got  to  Mashani.  (7)  External  traces  of 
blocked  *'  low-side "  window  in  normal  position. 
(8)  Opening  in  tlie  N.  pier  of  the  chancel  arch — 
possibly  in  connection  with  the  rood-loft.  This, 
we  suppose,  is  the  aperture  referred  to  in 
I.  A.A.S.R.  251,  where  it  is  absurdly  supposed  to 
be  a  hagioscope  looking  on  to  the  pulpit ! 

In  the  churchyard,  on  the  S.,  is  a  magnificent 
fragment  of  Sax.  cross — circular,  with  three  tiers 
of  almost  obliterated  carving. 

Melmerby  is  a  station  between  Thirsk  and  Ripon, 
and  the  junction  for  the  branch  to  Masham,  and  the 
direct  line — though  not  utilised  for  through  ex- 
presses —to  Northallerton. 

Melsonby  (5  m.  S.  of  Pierce  Bridge  Station, 
in  Durham).  The  fine  old  church  (rest.  187  1-2) 
is  Trans.,  or  E.E.,  with  Norm,  pilaster  strips  out- 
side to  a  certain  height.  Through  one  of  these,  on 
the  W.  face  of  the  tower,  a  lancet  is  cut  in  remark- 
able fashion.  The  columns  and  responds  of  the 
N.  and  S.  nave  arcades  are  mostly  circular  or 
octagonal ;  whilst  of  their  ten  capitals  only  two  are 
alike.  The  basement  of  the  tower  has  been  vaulted. 
Note;  (i)  Door  from  ringing  chamber  into  nave. 
(2)  Low-side  window  in  normal  position.  (3) 
Second  low-side  window  looking  into  modern 
vestry.  (4)  F'ragments  of  knotwork.  (5) 
Traces  of  colour  on  arches  of  N.  arcade.  (6) 
Niche  in  S.  aisle.  This  appears  to  have  been 
originally  occupied  by  the  mutilated  figure — both 
legs  have  disappeared— now  under  the  tower. 
The  shield  bears  the  arms  of  Melsonby.  Harrison 
assigns  this  effigy  to  Sir  Simon  de  Melsonby 
(d.  r.  1293),  whom  he  states  to  have  been  buried 
in  the  church ;   but  the  armour  would  seem  to  be  of 
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later  date.  (7)  Also  under  tower — floriated  cross, 
with  a  face  in  its  centre  and  inexplicable  excres- 
cence lower  down  (cf.  East  Gill'mg).  Near  the 
Rectory  is  a  fragment  of  ruined  wall,  which,  per- 
haps, represents  the  Chantry  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
founded  here  (according  to  the  certificate  of  the 
commissioners  of  Henry  VIIL  (XCL  S.S.  I47)) 
by  Alane  and  Henry  Melsonby.  Both  this  certi- 
ficate and  that  of  Edward  VL  (XCIL  S.S.  493) 
expressly  state  that  this  chantry  was  "  adjoining  " 
the  church,  the  usual  entry  being  "  within  the 
church  " — a  fact  that  suggests,  in  conjunction  with 
the  absence  in  the  aisles  of  the  church  of  any  trace 
of  a  piscina,  that  the  chantry  occupied  a  separate 
chapel. 

MICKLE  FELL  (2591  ft.,  8f  m.  W.  of 
Middleton-in-Teesdale)  is  the  highest  mountain, 
not  only  in  the  N.  Riding,  but  in  Yorkshire. 
The  propriety  of  its  name,  however,  would 
appear  to  be  accidental,  for  it  is  apparently 
named  in  opposition  to  Little  Fell  (2446  ft. ), 
just  over  the  Westmoreland  border.  If  this 
be  correct,  it  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in 
Yorkshire  of  a  species  of  twin  nomenclature 
common  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  e.g.  Buchaille 
Etive  Mhor  and  Buchaille  Etive  Beag ;  Glydr 
Fawr  and  GJydr  Fach,  etc.  The  supremacy  of 
Mickle  Fell  is  of  recent  recognition  ;  it  is  not 
marked  in  Saxton's  map  of  Yorkshire  (1577)  ;  and 
it  is  left  unmentioned  in  old  itineraries.  The  hill, 
indeed,  has  never  possessed  the  reputation  of  Ingle- 
borough,  or  even  Whernside — a  neglect  due  alike 
to  its  insignificance  of  outline  and  its  remoteness  of 
situation.  It  is  most  conspicuous,  in  fact,  from  a 
distance,  being  plainly  visible  from  the  main  N.E.R. 
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when  entering  Darlington  from  the  S.,  and  from 
the  mountains  of  eastern  Lakeland.  A  charming 
description  of  its  ascent  is  given  by  Walter  White 
in  his  «  A  Month  in  Yorkshire  "  (Ch.  XVIII.). 

The  hill  consists  of  a  slightly  curving  crescent, 
the  concavity  of  which  is  towards  the  S.  The 
length  of  this  crescent  is  about  a  mile,  and  the  W. 
end  is  the  higher.  Just  E.  of  the  cairn  is  a  slight 
depression,  the  so-called  Boot  of  Mickle  Fell. 
The  Westmoreland  border  cuts  the  ridge  a  little 
to  the  W.  of  the  summit.  Mickle  Fell  is  con- 
veniently climbed  from  the  inns  at  High  Force 
(5J  m.),  Langdon  Beck  (4J  m.)  and  Grains  o' 
Beck  (4!^  m.).  The  distance  in  each  case  is 
measured  in  a  bee-line  to  the  cairn  on  the  summit. 
The  top  commands  a  panoramic  view  of  most  of 
the  great  hills  of  Yorkshire,  i.e.  Ingleborough, 
Whernside  (wearing  an  unusual  peaked  appear- 
ance), Penyghent,  Shunnor  Fell^  Lovely  Seat^  Great 
IVhernside,  Buchden  Pike,  Wild  Boar  Fell  (in 
Westmoreland),  Mallerstang  Edge,  the  Howgill 
Fells,  and  the  distant  Cleveland  and  Hamhledon 
Hills,  Westward,  across  the  plain  of  the  Eden, 
is  a  grand  array  of  Lake  Fells,  and  to  the  N. 
is  Cross  Fell,  the  highest  point  of  the  Pennine 
range. 

Mickleton  Station  is  on  the  little  single  line 
running  from  Barnard  Castle  up  Teesdale. 

Middlesbrough  is  frequently  regarded  as  one  of 
the  triumphs  of  the  19th  century,  but  there  are 
some  who  could  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  wish  it 
had  never  been  built.  The  place  is  a  huge  ag- 
glomeration of  mean  little  red  brick  cottages, 
hideous  blast  -  furnaces,  gigantic  slag  -  heaps,  and 
modern  public  buildings  and  churches.      For  the 
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purposes  of  the  present  book  there  is  really  little  to 
say  about  it,  except  to  record  the  extraordinary 
rapidity  of  its  growth — almost  unparalleled  in  Eng- 
land. In  1801  the  population  was  25;  in  1811, 
35;  in  1821,40;  in  1831,  154;  in  1841,5463  ; 
in  1851,  7631;  in  1861,  19,461;  in  1871, 
43,047;  in  1881,  55,280;  in  1891,  75»532; 
and  in  1901,  91,302. 

MI  DOLE  HAM  (2  m.  S.o^Leybum)  is  perhaps 
best  known  as  the  scene  of  some  chapters  in  the 
*'  Last  of  the  Barons,"  though  earlier  mention  of 
the  place  is  made  by  Shakespeare  in  Henry  VI. 
(Part  III.  Act  iv.  Sc.5),andby  (?)  John  Hey  wood 
towards  the  end  of  "  George  a  Greene."  That 
Lytton  ever  visited  Middleham  is  incredible,  seeing 
that  he  assigns  it  to  the  manufacturing  district  of 
Yorkshire  !  Perhaps  no  other  place  in  the  Riding 
is  more  historically  interesting  than  this  grey  and 
quaint  little  town,  overlooking  the  open  lower  end 
of  JVensleydale.  A  Roman  road  almost  certainly 
passed  through  the  neighbourhood  on  its  way 
from  Isurium  to  the  camp  at  Bainbr'tdgey  and 
Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity 
(VII.  Y.A.J.  459).  At  a  later  period  rose 
"  William^s  Hill,"  a  remarkable  earthwork  to  the 
S.  of  the  castle,  and  possibly  occupied  in  succes- 
sion by  Saxon  and  Danish  conqueror.  It  has 
been  called  "  the  most  perfectly  preserved  example 
of  an  Anglo-Saxon  burh  to  be  found  in  Yorkshire, 
the  coeval  fortifications  of  Barwick-in-Elmete  alone 
excepted"  (Speight,  291).  After  the  Conquest, 
Middleham  was  given  to  Ribald,  the  brother  of  the 
Earl  of  Richmond,  whose  grandson,  Robert  Fitz- 
randolph,  commenced,  in  1 190,  the  erection  of  the 
present    castle.      But    the    brilliant    scenes   in   the 
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history  of  Middleham  commence  only  with  the 
advent  of  the  Nevilles,  to  which  great  family  it 
passed  by  marriage  c.  1270.  The  "  King-Maker" 
often  resided  within  its  walls  ;  and  at  a  later  period 
Richard  III.,  whose  property  it  became  by  virtue 
of  his  wife,  Anne  Neville,  constantly  resided  here. 
Here,  in  1476,  was  born  his  only  son,  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  a  tower  that  is  still  pointed 
out;  and  here  the  boy  died  in  1484,  when  only 
eight  years  old.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  Middle- 
ham  Castle  [Med.  Mil.  Arch.  II.  293)  (3^.,  i^' 
at  cottage  opposite  entrance^  is  the  restricted  area  of 
its  only  ward,  which  is  little  more  than  a  narrow 
passage  between  the  Norm,  keep  and  the  Dec. 
enceinte.  The  latter  is  roughly  rectangular,  and  its 
dimensions  are  given  by  Mr  Clark  as  240  ft.  from 
N.  to  S.  and  190  ft.  from  E.  to  W.  At  each  of 
the  four  corners  is  a  well-marked  tower,  and  there 
is  another  in  the  centre  of  the  western  curtain. 
There  were  also  smaller  central  towers  on  the  faces 
towards  the  N.  and  S.  All  these  towers  have 
been  rectangular,  except  the  one  at  the  S.W. 
angle,  the  exterior  of  which  is  a  drum.  The  E. 
side  of  the  enceinte  has  almost  entirely  gone.  These 
towers  were  connected  by  curtain  walls,  against 
which,  on  the  inner  side,  were  placed  the  domestic 
buildings,  the  roof  plates  of  which,  in  many  cases, 
remain.  The  entrance  was  under  the  N.E.  tower, 
and  is  divided  by  a  round-headed  arch.  The  outer 
compartment  has  a  plain  round-headed  vault ;  the 
inner  has  diagonal  ribs.  The  outer  and  inner  door- 
ways are  also  round-headed,  and  the  latter  exhibits 
portcullis  grooves.  This  entrance  gateway  is  Dec, 
as  is  also  most  of  the  enceinte^  and  was  certainly 
built  by  the  Nevilles.     The  keep  is  late  Norm., 
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and  was  probably  built  by  Robert  Fitzranulph,  c. 
1 190.  It  measures  about  100  ft.  from  N.  to  S., 
by  80  ft.  from  E.  to  W.,  and  is  roughly  55  ft. 
high.  It  is  divided  by  a  central  wall  into  two 
slightly  unequal  divisions.  At  the  S.  of  the  E. 
face  are  the  ruins  of  the  Barbican,  in  the  upper  part 
of  which  was  the  chapel.  The  basement  of  each 
division  was  vaulted — that  to  the  W.  in  six  com- 
partments ;  that  to  the  E.  with  five  central  columns, 
the  bases  of  which  remain.  The  whole  length  ot 
the  first  story  of  the  E.  division  was  occupied  by 
the  Great  Hall,  access  to  which  was  gained  from 
the  upper  floor  of  the  Barbican,  which  was  reached 
itself  by  a  flight  of  steps  against  the  E.  wall.  This 
was  the  only  entrance  to  the  keep  ;  and  the  vaults 
below  were  reached  by  a  very  broad  well  staircase 
in  the  tower  at  the  S.E.  angle,  some  of  the  treads 
of  which  remain,  set  in  a  spiral  of  rubble.  Mr 
Clark  apparently  thinks  that  there  was  not  origin- 
ally a  second  floor,  though  one  was  subsequently 
added.  The  basement  of  the  smaller  division  to 
the  W.  has  a  shallow  well  at  the  N.  The  floor 
above  has  a  huge  window  to  the  W.  with  a  de- 
pressed segmental  head.  This  is  obviously  a  late 
insertion,  and  is  possibly  due  to  Richard  III. 
Notice  how  the  bases  of  the  exterior  towers  have 
been  blown  away.  The  cohesion  of  the  masonry  is 
marvellous. 

Middleham  Church  is  dedicated  to  St  Mary 
and  St  Alkelda.  St  Alkelda  is  also  the  patron 
saint  of  Giggleswick  Church,  in  the  W.  Riding, 
but  nothing  historical  is  known  of  her.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  she  was  a  Sax.  martyr,  who  was 
strangled  by  the  pagan  Danes  ;  but  it  has  lately 
been  suggested,  with  much  ingenuity,  that  the  name 
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is  merely  a  Latinised  form  of  "  haelig  keld " 
(  =  holy  well),  and  that  the  lady  herself  is 
imaginary  (XII.  Y.A.J.  83).  A  well,  now 
known  as  St  Alkelda's  Well,  exists  a  little  to  the 
W.  of  the  church  ;  and  Hallikeld  certainly  occurs 
as  the  name  of  a  farm  and  of  a  wapentake. 
There  is  also  an  ebbing  and  flowing  well  near 
Giggleswick,  which  was  probably  held  sacred  in 
early  times.  In  similar  fashion  it  has  been  sought 
to  dissolve  St  Osyth  and  St  Winifred  into 
mythical  personages.  Middleham  Church  {^Open) 
was  constituted  collegiate  by  Richard,  Duke 
of  York  (afterwards  Richard  III.)  in  1477 
(XXXVIII.  C.S.  3),  but  the  college  was  dis- 
solved in  1856.  One  of  the  last  canons  was 
Charles  Kingsley,  the  novelist  (elected  1845). 
Richard  intended  to  build  his  canons  a  house, 
but  the  design  was  frustrated  by  his  death  in  1485 
(XXXVIII.  C.S.  16).  The  bulk  of  the  church 
is  apparently  Dec.  (I.  A.A.S.R.  255),  or  Perp. 
(XLIII.  J.A.A.  299)  ;  and  the  windows  of  the 
clerestory,  aisles  and  belfry  certainly  belong  to 
the  latter  style.  The  tower  contains  a  fireplace 
(XXXVIII.  C.S.  18),  as  at  Bedale,  Masham 
and  Thornton  Watlass,  and  was,  no  doubt,  intended 
for  defence.  This  fireplace  is  composed  of  ancient 
tombstones.  "  One  has  an  elaborate  cross,  sword 
and  wand  sculptured  on  it ;  another,  a  part  of  a  cross 
and  keys  ;  and  a  third,  with  the  base  of  a  cross 
and  sword,  the  inscription  —  Robert  Messam." 
Whitaker  thinks  that  the  two  keys  may  be 
emblematic  "of  the  office  of  some  ancient  con- 
stable of  the  castle"  (I.  334).  There  are  a 
few  slight  fragments  of  earlier  churches,  i.e,  a 
fragment  of  zig-zag    built    into    the    N.  exterior 
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wall,  and  the  E.E.  jambs  of  the  S.  door  of  the 
nave.  Notice  :  ( i )  Modern  inscription  on  the 
first  column  from  the  E.  in  the  S.  arcade.  This 
records  the  discovery,  on  a  spot  "indicated  by 
tradition,"  of  the  supposed  bones  of  St  Alkelda, 
c.  1878.  (2)  Lintels  of  three  windows  in  the 
N.  aisle  of  the  nave,  which  are  formed  of  incised 
slabs.  Two  of  these  have  shears,  and  one  has  a 
chahce.  (3)  In  the  W.  window  of  the  N.  aisle 
are  some  fragments  of  old  glass  supposed  to  repre- 
sent [inter  alia)  the  martyrdom  of  St  Alkelda. 
The  saint  is  shown  with  a  towel  round  her  neck, 
and  by  her  side  are  two  small  female  heads,  which 
may  possibly  be  those  of  her  executioners.  We 
learn  from  Whitaker — in  whose  time,  apparently, 
the  window  was  perfect — that  the  martyr  was  re- 
presented as  being  strangled  by  two  women  (I. 
333).       (4)     Old    font    rescued    and    preserved. 

(5)  Perp.  canopy  to  the  new  font  under  the 
tower.  Most  of  the  middle  stage  is  old.  This 
also  was  rescued — from  a  loft,  by  the  late 
rector — and    the     colouring    has    been    restored. 

(6)  On  the  N.  wall  of  the  tower  is  a  striking 
sepulchral  slab,  representing  a  mitre  and  a  crozier, 
the  point  of  which  pierces  a  ton,  like  a  thorn. 
This  is  the  rebus  of  Abbot  Thornton  of  Jervaulx 
(elected  1510;  died  c.  1533;  XVII.  Y.A.S., 
R.S.  92).  At  the  top  are  the  sacred  monogram 
and  the  letter  M.  Across  the  centre  are  the 
initials  R.T.  Round  the  border  runs  the  follow- 
ing inscription  (Whit.  I.  334)  :  Orate  pro  anima 
dompni  Roberti  Thorneton  Abhatis  hujus  domi  Yore- 
•vallis  vicessimi  secundi.  The  inscription  establishes 
the  fact  that  this  monument  has  been  removed  from 
Jervaulx  Abbey — why,  can  only  be  matter  of  con- 
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jecture.  (7)  At  the  end  of  the  S.  chancel  aisle 
is  the  fragment  of  a  bracket.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  the  site  of  the  chantrey  founded  by  John 
Cartmell  in  1470  (XCI.  S.S.  116).  (8)  Frag- 
ment of  Sax.  knotwork  built  into  the  E.  exterior 
of  the  chancel.  (9)  At  the  bottom  of  the  E.  end 
is  a  blocked  window,  with  traces  of  a  second. 
These  have  been  thought  to  communicate  with  a 
crypt  (I.  A.A.S.R.  255),  as  at  Bedale  and 
Th'trskf  the  entrance  to  which  is  now  lost. 
*'  From  careful  measurement,"  writes  Canon 
Athill  (XXXVIII.  C.S.  17),  «I  conceive  that 
this  is  quite  impossible,  and  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  E.  end  consisted  of  four  lights,  two  above 
other  two,  similar  to  the  plan  to  be  seen  in  the 
chancel  and  transepts  of  the  church  of  Darling- 
ton "  (10)  Over  the  S.  door  of  the  nave,  out- 
side, is  a  rude  carving  of  the  Crucifixion,  with  the 
Virgin  and  St  John,  or  the  two  Marys.  This 
has  apparently  been  brought  "from  the  rear  of  a 
dwelling  opposite  the  principal  front  of  the  castle" 
(XXXVIII.  C.S.  21).  Miss  Halstead  (d. 
1848),  the  wife  of  Canon  Athill,  and  author  of 
an  apologetic  history  of  Richard  III.,  is  buried  in 
Middleham  Church  (Barker,  136). 

There  is  little  else  to  see  in  the  town.  Built 
into  the  front  of  Mr  Iddeson's  shop,  in  the 
market-place,  are  a  number  of  old  wrought  stones 
that  may  possibly  have  come  from  the  "  little 
Hospital  with  a  Chapel  of  Jesus,"  mentioned  in 
Leland's  "Itinerary"  (V.  1 10).  In  the  market- 
place is  a  good  old  cross,  consisting  of  four  steps,  a 
socket,  and  a  shaft.  In  the  upper  market-place,  or 
Swine  Market,  is  the  so-called  Swine  Cross — 
apparently  of  composite  origin.      Placed  on  a  plat- 
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form,  approached  on  two  sides  by  a  flight  of  four  or 
five  steps,  are  two  stone  blocks,  one  of  which  is 
surmounted  by  what  looks  like  the  capital  of  a 
column  ;  the  other  by  some  mutilated  beast.  This 
has  been  variously  supposed  to  represent  the  bear  of 
the  house  of  Warwick,  or  the  silver  boar  of 
Richard  III.  (XXXVIII.  C.S.  25). 

Middleton-in-Tecsdale  is  the  terminus  of  the 
branch  up  Teesdale.  The  village  is  in  Durham, 
but  the  station  in  Yorkshire.  There  is  a  huge 
basalt  quarry  adjoining  the  station. 

MiDDLETON  ( I J  m.  N.W.  of  Pickering).  The 
church  {Open)  has  some  interesting  Sax.  work  in 
the  lower  stage  of  its  tower.  The  W.  quoins  are 
of  that  dubious  "long  and  short"  work  that 
occurs  again  at  Appleton-le-Street,  Hovingham^  and 
Stonegrave,  i.e.  the  stones,  though  alternately  vary- 
ing in  width,  are  practically  uniform  in  height. 
There  can,  however,  we  think,  be  no  doubt  that 
the  blocked  W.  doorway  is  Sax.,  or  extremely 
early  Norm.  The  top  of  this  door  has  been  cut 
through  by  a  vesica  window,  above  which  is  a  Sax. 
cross-head  built  into  the  wall.  The  top  of  the 
tower  is  E.E.,  as  is  also  the  tower  arch  to  the 
nave.  The  N.  nave  arcade  is  Norm. ;  the  S. 
arcade  is  late  Trans.,  or  very  early  E.E.  Ail 
the  capitals  of  this  last  arcade  are  different.  The 
chancel  seems  to  have  been  rebuilt,  except  the  N. 
wall,  which  retains  a  blocked  E.E.  window.  The 
chancel  arch  is  also  E.E.  Notice:  (i)  Piscina 
in  the  S.  aisle,  opposite  which  is  an  oblique 
opening  through  the  respond  of  the  arcade.  (2) 
Four  old  stalls  in  the  chancel,  one  of  which  has 
two  coats-of-arms,  another  a  miserere.  (3)  Traces 
of  wall-painting  on  the  tower  arch.      (4)  Remark- 
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able  stone  bench  at  the  W.  of  the  N.  aisle,  and  on 
the  N.  for  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  aJslc. 
(5)  At  the  E.  end  of  this  aisle — small,  but 
singularly  perfect.  Sax.  cross,  having  a  central  boss 
and  a  boss  in  each  of  its  angles.  (6)  On  the 
window-ledge  behind — two  fragments  of  Sax. 
knotwork,  one  of  them  with  a  rude  figure. 

MiDDLETON  Tyas  (3  m.  N.  of  Scorton)  has  a 
modern  May-pole  on  a  village  green.  The  church 
(1^  m.  E.  of  the  village  ;  key  at  Vicarage^  c.  \  rn.^ 
is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Most  of  it  is 
E.E.,  with  Jancets  in  the  chancel,  and  plate  tracery 
in  the  aisles.  The  N.  nave  arcade,  however,  is 
early  Norm.,  with  scalloped  capitals.  Note:  (i) 
Capital  of  the  first  column  from  the  E.  in  the  S. 
nave  arcade.  All  the  other  capitals  are  plain,  but 
this  is  beautifully  carved  with  natural  foliage  (ivy, 
oak,  etc. ).  This  is  the  finest  example  in  the  Riding 
of  an  isolated  capital  thus  specially  decorated.  (2) 
Opposite  this  capital — trefoiled  recess  in  the  wall  of 
the  S.  aisle,  enshrining  a  magnificent  example  of  a 
floriated  cross — certainly  the  finest  in  the  Riding, 
and  possibly  in  England.  (3)  Trefoiled  piscina 
in  the  S.  aisle.  (4)  Blocked  "low-side"  window 
in  the  normal  position,  made  by  producing  a  lancet 
towards  the  ground.  (5)  Tablet  on  the  S.  wall 
of  the  chancel  to  a  former  vicar,  John  Mawer 
(d.  1763),  "descended  from  the  Royal  Family  of 
Mawer  .  .  .  the  greatest  linguist  this  nation  ever 
produced.  He  was  able  to  speak  and  write  twenty- 
two  languages,  and  particularly  excelled  in  eastern 
tongues."  This  epitaph  makes  Whitaker  very 
merry.  "With  respect,"  he  writes,  "to  the  royal 
line  of  Mawer  I  was  long  distressed,  till  by  great 
good  fortune  I  discovered  that  it  was  no  other  than 
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that  of  Old  King  Coyl."  The  explanation  will 
perhaps  be  thought  as  hard  as  the  original  diffi- 
culty. 

Mill  Gill  (J  m.  W.  o^  Askrigg)  is  a  beautiful 
waterfall  in  a  densely  wooded  glen,  about  -J  m.  W. 
oi  Askrigg,  from  which  it  is  reached  by  a  picturesque 
path.  The  height  is  generally  reckoned  about  70 
ft.,  and  the  water  descends  in  rapid  succession  a 
series  of  limestone  steps.  The  effect,  however, 
when  seen  from  immediately  in  front,  is  almost 
that  of  a  single  perpendicular  fall.  The  framing 
of  rock  and  varied  foliage  is  scarcely  excelled  in 
Yorkshire. 

The  Mirk  Esk  is  perhaps  the  shortest  river  in 
Yorkshire,  being  constituted  by  the  junction,  at 
Beck  Hole,  of  the  Eller  and  Wheeldale  becks,  and 
flowing  into  the  Esk  at  Grosmont — a  total  distance 
of  about  2^  m.  Were  it  not  that  in  philology  the 
obvious  is  almost  always  the  wrong,  one  would  like 
to  derive  its  distinguishing  name  from  the  dark, 
shaley  channel  through  which  much  of  it  flows. 

Mosedale  (3  m.  E.  of  Hatues  Junction)  is  a 
shallow  upland  valley  on  the  N.W.  flank  of  Wid- 
dale  Fell.  The  name  occurs  again  in  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland,  and  is  said  by  Mr  Hasket-Smith 
to  be  exactly  paralleled  by  Moos-thal,  near  Lai- 
bach,  in  Austria,  and  generally  to  indicate  scenery 
of  a  dreary  character.  The  Yorkshire  Mosedale  is 
well  worth  visiting  for  the  sake  of  its  beautiful 
waterfalls.  The  two  lower  of  these  lie  near  the 
railway — one  on  either  side.  The  higher  is  half  a 
mile  up  the  glen,  and  is  most  conveniently  reached 
— at  any  rate  when  the  beck  is  full — by  keeping 
the  stream  on  the  left.  Everything  here  is  on  a 
little  scale,  but  the  detail  and  seclusion  are  perfect. 
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The  principal  fall — in  point  of  volume — is  scarcely 
a  dozen  feet  high,  but  a  slenderer  stream  leaps  down 
the  side  of  the  gill  on  the  S.  in  a  long  succession  of 
miniature  falls,  which  assume,  when  looked  at  from 
directly  in  front,  the  appearance  of  a  single  con- 
tinuous cataract.  To  add  to  the  charm  there  is 
still  a  third  fall,  formed  by  a  stream  that  rushes  out 
of  the  rock  not  far  from  the  lip  of  the  bank.  The 
glen  at  this  spot  was  drawn  by  Turner,  and  is 
engraved  in  Whitaker's  "  Richmondshire,"  though 
wrongly  described  in  the  text  as  the  meeting  of  the 
Mosedale  beck  with  the  Ure.  An  accurate  de- 
scription of  these  cataracts  is  given  in  Hardcastle's 
"Wanderings  in  Wensleydale  *'  (1854). 

Mouhon  is  a  station  on  the  branch  line  to  Rich- 
mond. 

MOUNT  GRACE  PRIORY  1  (3^  m.  S.E. 
of  IVelbury).  The  Charterhouse  of  Mount  Grace 
(VII.  Y.A.J.  471)  is  beautifully  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  dense  hanging  oak  woods  of  Ingleby 
jirncl'iffe.  Its  remains,  though  of  little  architectural 
beauty  as  compared  with  Rievaulx  or  Byland,  are 
really  among  the  most  interesting  in  Yorkshire,  for 

1  The  writer  is  indebted  for  the  plan  of  Mount  Grace 
to  the  kindness  of  Mr  William  Brown  and  the  Torkshire 
Archaological  Society .  He  has  ventured,  with  permission, 
to  make  one  or  two  trifling  additions.  At  the  time  of 
writing  his  account  of  Mount  Grace  he  had  not  the 
benefit  of  the  plan  in  question,  which  differs  from  the 
description  in  the  text  in  the  important  particular  of 
assigning  five  cells  to  the  outer  enclosure,  thus  forming 
a  court  within  a  court.  How  far  this  arrangement  is  con- 
jectural, or  how  far  based  on  recent  excavation,  he  is  not 
in  a  position  to  say.  A  detailed  and  final  plan  of  Mount 
Grace,  by  Mr  St  John  Hope,  will  shortly  be  published 
by  the  Yorkshire  Archaological  Societiy.  One  of  the  cells  on 
the  N.E.  side  of  the  cloister  has  been  recently  rebuilt. 
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it  is  "  the  only  place  in  England  in  which  the  Car- 
thusian plan  in  its  typical  form  can  be  studied  in 
existing  remains"  (X.  y^«/.  3).i  Mount  Grace 
was  founded  in  1396  by  Thomas,  Duke  of  Surrey, 
and  nephew,  on  his  mother's  side,  of  Richard  II.  ; 
but  four  years  later  he  perished  in  insurrection 
against  Henry  IV.  in  endeavour  to  replace  his 
uncle  on  the  throne.  He  was  buried,  where  he 
fell,  at  Cirencester;  but  afterwards,  in  1412,  his 
body  was  removed  to  Mount  Grace.  The  catas- 
trophe of  its  founder  very  nearly  involved  the  down- 
fall of  the  infant  foundation,  and  the  priory  build- 
ings remained  unfinished  in  1439.  Afterwards  it 
attained  to  immense  prosperity,  and  was  valued  in 
1535  at  the  enormous  sum  of  £'^2'^,,  2s.  lojd. 
At  the  Dissolution  it  contained  a  prior,  sixteen 
priests,  three  novices,  six  conversi,  and  one 
donatus. 

The  ground-plan  of  a  Carthusian  priory  was 
essentially  different  from  that  of  a  Cistercian  or 
Benedictine  abbey.  The  distinction,  in  fact,  was 
necessitated  by  the  central  ideal  of  the  Order : 
"  Praecipue  studium  et  propositum  nostrum  est 
silentio  et  solitudini  cellae  vacare."  The  brethren 
of  other  societies  were  associated  in  a  common 
life  —  they  dined  together,  slept  together,  and 
worked  together  in  garden  and  field.  The 
Carthusian  monk,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  all 
intents^  and  purposes  a  solitary  hermit  —  dwell- 
ing,  no   doubt,   with    fellow  -  hermits    within    the 

1  Only  nine  houses  of  this  Order  were  founded  in 
England,  i.e.  Witham  in  Somerset  (1181);  Hinton 
Charterhouse  (1232);  Beauvoir  (1343);  Hull  (1369); 
London  (1371);  Coventry  (1381);  Epworth  (1396); 
and  Shene  (1414). 
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bounds  of  a  common  convent — but  seldom  meeting 
them  except  in  church  and  on  a  few  exceptional 
occasions.  His  monastic  buildings  were  necessarily 
planned  in  accordance  with  this  cardinal  idea.  At 
Mount  Grace,  for  instance,  the  ruins  consist  of  two 
large  courts — that  to  the  N.  229  ft.  square,  that  to 
the  S.  270  ft.  square  (I.  Jnt.  116).  The  first  of 
these  courts  was  surrounded  by  a  cloister,  the  corbels 
for  whose  wooden  roof  remain.  A  fragment  of 
the  inner  wall  also  remains  at  the  S.E.  corner  of 
the  square.  On  the  W.,  N.  and  E.  sides  of  this 
cloister  are  five  cells  respectively — fifteen  in  all — 
each  with  its  little  plot  of  garden  ;  each  with  its 
separate  door  to  the  cloister  ;  and  each  with  its 
singular  hatch  for  serving  food,  constructed  with  a 
double  rectangular  return,  or  elbow,  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  v/all.  This  curious  contrivance  rendered 
it  possible  for  food  to  be  passed  from  the  cloister 
to  the  inmate  inside  without  any  communication 
between  server  and  served.  "  Each  cell  had  a 
room  with  a  fireplace  and  a  closet  for  tools,  with 
a  bedroom  and  oratory  above  them."  The  upper 
floor  was  reached  by  a  wooden  staircase  only  two 
feet  wide  (VI.  Ant.  174).  At  the  back  of  the 
garden,  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  monastery,  are 
indications  of  a  smaller  lean-to  building,  with  what 
looks  like  a  garde  -  robe  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall.  On  each  side  of  the  doorway  to  the  S.E. 
cell  are  the  arms  of  Archbishop  Scrope,  who  was 
executed  at  York  for  rebellion  against  Henry  IV. 
On  the  same  side  of  the  cloister  are  the  arms  of 
Gascoyne  (VII.  Y.A.J.  477).  On  the  S.  of  the 
court  is  a  lavatory. 

The  division  between  the  two  courts  was  formed 
in  part  by  the  church  and  the  Prior's  House.     The 
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former  is  small  and  typically  plain,  besides  ex- 
hibiting remarkable  peculiarities  of  ground  plan. 
The  nave  and  central  tower  are  supposed  to  date 
from  the  time  of  foundation,  and  are  therefore 
very  late  Dec.  or  very  early  Perp.  The  transepts 
and  chancel  are  later  Perp.  The  nave  is  only  14 
paces  in  length,  the  chancel  21.  The  square  of 
the  tower  is  appreciably  less  than  the  width  of  the 
nave  and  chancel,  and  it  has  thus  become  necessary 
to  connect  it  with  the  side  by  two  little  wings  to 
the  N.  and  S.  *'  The  whole  thing  is  an  evident 
botch,  due  to  the  interruption  of  the  works  on  the 
fall  of  their  founder  and  their  resumption  with 
crippled  means."  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that 
the  piers  of  the  tower  are  bonded  into  the  wings, 
though  these  latter  are  not  bonded  to  the  sides. 
It  is  clear,  too,  that  this  ugly  arrangement  was 
part  of  the  original  design  if  the  tower  and  nave 
are  really  of  one  date.  The  N.  and  S.  transepts 
project  from  the  nave  itself,  so  that  the  apparent 
length  of  the  latter  is  quite  insignificant.  Above 
the  W.  door  is  a  triangular-headed  window. 
Notice  the  fragmentary  piscina  in  the  N.  transept, 
and  the  curious  little  window  high  up  in  the  N.W. 
corner.  This  was  perhaps  a  kind  of  "squint" 
from  the  Prior's  House  into  the  church  (X.  Y.A.J. 
130).  The  transepts  and  nave  are  fairly  com- 
plete, but  most  of  the  chancel  has  gone.  The 
base  of  the  altar  remains,  with  some  fragments 
of  paving.  To  the  E.  of  the  chancel  are  the 
foundations  of  a  chapel,  the  greatest  length  of 
which  is  from  N.  to  S.  Against  the  E.  wall  are 
three  bases — possibly  of  the  founder's  tomb  in  the 
centre,  with  an  altar  on  either  side. 

Of  the  plan  of  the  great  S.  court  very  little  is 
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known.  On  the  W.  was  the  principal  gateway  to 
the  priory,  to  the  N.  of  which  is  a  range  of  build- 
ings converted  to  a  dwelling-house  by  Thomas 
Lascelles  in  1654.  His  initials,  and  the  date,  are 
over  the  door.  To  the  S.  of  the  gate  is  the  (?) 
Guest  Hall ;  on  the  E.  of  the  S.  side  a  gabled 
building,  the  certain  use  of  which  is  unknown. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  court  are  traces  of  a  rec- 
tangular pile — indeed,  the  whole  of  the  garth  seems 
full  of  foundations,  the  complete  excavation  of 
which  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

On  the  top  of  the  hill  above  the  Priory  are  the 
very  slight  remains  of  a  small  Perp.  Lady  Chapel, 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  1 5 1 5,  and  formerly 
approached  by  the  Lady's  Steps — perhaps  a  stone 
**  causey  "  like  that  at  Marr'ick.  Here  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  burial-place  of  the  monks,  and 
tombstones  remained  within  living  memory.  As 
late  as  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  spot  continued  to 
be  the  goal  of  secret  midnight  pilgrimages  by 
"  diverse  and  sundrie  superstitious  and  popishHe 
affected  persons."  The  site  commands  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  northern  half  of  the  ValeofTork, 
with  the  Pennine  Hills  in  the  distance.  In  the 
wood  to  the  E.  of  the  Priory  is  St  John's  Well, 
under  a  picturesque  canopy.  This  is  a  famous 
"  wishing  well,"  and  innumerable  pins  might  be  seen 
at  the  bottom,  before  it  was  closed  by  a  door. 
The  place  is  a  little  difficult  to  find.  To  the  W. 
of  the  ruins  are  extensive  fish-stews. 

Moxhy  Nunnery.      See  Marion-on-the-Forest. 

Milker  (5  m.  N.  o^  ylskrtgg)  is  the  capital  of 
upper  Stualedale — a  village  as  completely  shut  out 
from  the  world  as  any,  perhaps,  in  England.  It  is 
the  starting-point,  on  the  Stualedale  side,  for  the 
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noble  pass  of  the  Bultertuhs.  The  church  will 
perhaps  be  considered  as  primitive  and  quaint  as 
the  place  itself.  It  was  quainter  still  before  its 
restoration. 

MuLGRAVE  Castle  (iJ  m.  W.  of  Sandsend. 
Admission  on  Monday y  Wednesday  and  Saturday  only^ 
by  ticket y  obtainable  at  the  agent^s  in  Whitby)  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land  dividing 
two  deeply-wooded  ravines,  the  two  becks  of  which 
flow  into  the  sea  at  East  Row  and  Sandsend  re- 
spectively. The  ruins  are  in  the  grounds  of  the 
modern  Mulgrave  Castle  (Marquis  of  Normanby), 
and  can  be  viewed  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  only  by  ticket,  which  must  previously  be 
obtained  at  Whitby  or  Sandsend.  The  way  from 
Sandsend  station  is  to  ascend  the  long  hill  towards 
Lythe,  and  turn  in  through  the  park  gate  on  the  left. 
From  the  open  parts  of  the  road,  before  entering 
the  woods,  there  are  beautiful  views  over  sea  and 
land,  with  Whitby  Abbey  conspicuous  in  the 
distance. 

Soon  after  the  Conquest  Mulgrave  belonged  to 
the  Fossards,  from  whom  it  passed  by  marriage  to 
Robert  de  Turnham  [c.  1180),  and  a  few  years 
later  to  Peter  de  Mauley  (de  Lacu  Malo) 
[c.  1 2 14).  With  the  Mauleys,  who  consisted 
of  eight  successive  Peters,  it  continued  till  c.  14 15 
(Young,  II.  728).  The  ruins  are  slight,  but 
beautiful.  The  enceinte  wall  is  apparently  of 
different  dates — some  perhaps  Norm,  of  the  time 
of  the  Fossards — with  a  series  of  remarkable  but- 
tresses. The  entrance  is  on  the  W.  between  two 
circular  towers,  and  the  block  of  masonry  that 
received  the  end  of  the  draw-bridge,  when  lowered, 
still  exists  on  the  other  side  of  the  present  hollow 
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way.  In  the  centre  of  the  area  thus  enclosed  is  a 
rectangular  building,  obviously  of  different  dates. 
The  oldest  part  is  a  blocked  circular-headed  door- 
way at  the  N.E.  corner,  which  is  partly  filled  in 
with  "  herring-bone  "  brickwork.  This,  perhaps, 
is  part  of  a  Norm,  keep,  and  the  bricks  are  possibly 
Roman.  At  each  of  the  four  corners  a  circular 
tower  has  been  added  at  a  later  date  (Atk.  170). 
The  face  to  the  W.  presents  some  problems  of 
interest.  Thus  we  find  a  fireplace  inside  and  a 
blocked  mullioned  window  without.  The  pro- 
bable explanation  of  this  is  that  the  fireplace  is  a 
later  insertion.  In  the  second  place,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  ruined  S.W.  tourelle,  if  carried  up  to  its 
original  height,  would  partially  block  the  enormous 
window  now  existing  above  it.  Further  to  the  E. 
of  this  quasi-keep  are  the  ruins  of  another  smaller 
building. 

Myton-on- Swale  (2 J  m.  S.  of  Brafferton. 
The  "  y  ''  is  long)  is  a  very  uninteresting  village  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Sivale^  not  far  from  its  junction 
with  the  Ure.  The  Sivale  itself  at  this  point  is  a 
dull  and  sluggish  river,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  it  is  really  the  same  stream  that  sparkles  over 
the  rocks  at  K'tsdon,  or  sweeps  majestically  round 
Richmond  hiJl :  — 

*'  Oxus,  forgetting  the  bright  speed  he  had, 
In  his  high  mountain  cradle  of  Pamir." 

The  church  [Open)  is  E.E.,  with  Perp.  inser- 
tions. The  W.  arch  of  the  arcade  (N.)  is  almost 
hidden  by  the  tower,  which  is  built  inside  the  church, 
as  at  Ainderhy.  Notice  the  head  of  a  floriated 
cross  beneath  tlie  tower  ;    also  the  heads  of   two 
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other  crosses,  and  the  fragment  of  a  third,  built 
into  the  spandrels  of  the  arcade  on  the  side  toward 
the  nave.  At  the  E.  end  are  two  paintings  of  the 
Crucifixion  and  Resurrection  respectively.  The 
putative  remains  of  Roger  de  Mowbray  were  buried 
in  the  churchyard  in  1819,  but  have  since,  per- 
haps, been  taken  back  to  By  land  Abbey.  My  ton 
Hall  has  belonged  to  the  Stapletons  since  the  reign 
of  Charles  1.  (Gill,  383).  The  battle  of  Myton 
(VIII.  Y.A.J.  117)  was  fought  in  the  neighbour- 
hood on  September  20,  13 19.  The  Scots  had 
entered  England  to  effect  a  diversion  whilst  Edward 
II.  was  besieging  Berwick  ;  and  the  English  were 
defeated  with  terrible  slaughter — 3000,  it  is  said, 
were  left  dead  on  the  field,  including  300  priests  in  full 
canonicals.  From  this  last  circumstance,  and  from 
the  number  of  church  dignitaries  who  took  part  in 
the  engagement — the  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
Bishop  of  Ely,  the  Abbot  of  Selby,  the  Abbot  of 
St  Mary's,  and  the  Dean  of  York — the  battle  was 
ironically  called  the  "  Chapter  of  Myton." 

Nawton  is  a  station  on  the  railway  between 
Helmsley  and  Kirkby  Moorside. 

Newburgh  Priory  (J  m.  S.E.  of  Coxtuold) 
was  founded  for  Augustine  Canons  by  Roger  de 
Mowbray  in  i  T45.  It  was  dedicated  to  St  Mary, 
and  was  valued  in  1535  at  £'i^"],  8s.  3d.  net. 
William  of  Newburgh  (i  136-1 198  ?),  the  monkish 
historian,  was  a  canon  of  this  house.  The  remains 
are  incorporated  with  the  present  mansion,  which 
for  many  years  was  the  seat  of  the  Bellasyse  family, 
and  now  belongs  to  the  Wombwells.  [No  general 
admission.)  The  house  is  said  to  contain  a  num- 
ber of  Cromwell  relics,  the  second  Viscount 
Fauconberg    (Thomas    Belasyse)    having    married 
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the  Protector's  daughter,  Mary).  "In  a  brick 
sarcophagus  in  a  loft  at  the  top  of  the  house,  care- 
fully secured  against  violation,  the  bones  of  the 
Protector  are  supposed  to  rest,  surreptitiously 
rescued  by  the  filial  piety  of  his  daughter " 
("  Report  on  Manuscripts  in  Various  Collections," 
II.  6). 

Newton  Dale  [Levisham)  is  the  beautiful  moor- 
land glen — entirely  different  in  character  from  the 
typical  dales  of  the  N.E.  hills — through  which  the 
railway  from  Pickering  to  Whitby  pursues  its 
romantic  and  sinuous  course.  In  places  it  is  bor- 
dered on  either  side  by  scars  of  quite  respectable 
crag.  Except  for  the  presence  of  the  railway,  the 
seclusion  is  almost  complete. 

Netuton-in-Cleveland  (ij  m.  S.W.  of 
Pinchinthorpe) .  An  old  name  of  this  village, 
"  Newton-under-Roseberry,''  indicates  its  situation 
at  the  foot  of  the  "Cleveland  Parnassus"  with 
greater  precision.  Roseberry  Topping,  however, 
loses  much  of  its  dignity  when  seen  at  too  close 
quarters.  The  little  church  {Open)  has  been  well 
restored,  and  the  chancel  and  tower  (both  Perp.) 
are  in  different  degrees  of  newness.  Notice  the 
fine  old  Norm,  chancel  arch,  with  plain  roil  mould- 
ings. Notice  also  the  Norm,  font,  with  interlacing 
arches.  Built  over  the  door  of  the  S.  porch  is  a 
good  incised  cross,  the  base  of  which  is  interesting. 
At  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  but  on  the  top  of  the  cal- 
vary, is  a  beast  like  an  otter,  or  hound.  This  is 
very  unusual.  A  stone  coffin  and  second  floriated 
cross  are  preserved  in  the  graveyard  near  at  hand. 
On  the  S.  of  the  tower  is  a  carving  (?  Sax.  or 
Norm.)  of  a  dragon  and  some  other  animal  (?a 
panther,  cf.  Alne^  apparently  attacking  each  other. 
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On  the  gable  of  the  porch,  and  on  the  S.E.  corner 
of  the  nave,  are  two  old  circular  crosses. 

N eivton-upon-Ouse  (2 J  m.  N.W.  of  Bening- 
trough)  is  placed  on  the  immediate  E.  bank  of  its 
dull  and  sluggish  river.  Many  of  the  cottages  were 
built  some  years  ago,  in  a  style  that  is  far  from 
pleasing.  The  church  is  modern,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  tower,  which  is  now  surmounted  by  a 
tall,  graceful  spire  with  flying  buttresses.  The 
masonry  of  this  tower  is  very  regular  and  good,  but 
its  angles  are  without  buttresses,  and  exhibit  doubt- 
ful '*  long  and  short  "  work.  There  is  also  a  single 
round-headed  slit,  and  a  good  arch  towards  the 
nave,  with  a  couple  of  shafts  on  either  side.  For- 
merly it  possessed  "  a  window  on  each  side  with 
double  semicircular-headed  lights,  supported  in  the 
centre  by  a  deeply-receding  cylindrical  shaft,"  but 
these  were  stupidly  removed  at  the  restoration 
(Gill,  403).  It  is  probably  late  Sax.,  or  very 
early  Norm.     The  modern  lych-gate  is  imposing. 

Nine  Standards  (2008  ft.)  (4  m.  E.  of 
Kirkby  Stephen  Station,  in  Westmoreland)  rises  on 
the  N.  of  the  pass  from  Kirkby  Stephen  to  Keld, 
in  Sivaledale.  The  name  of  the  hill  seems  to  be 
due  to  a  conspicuous  group  of  rocks  on  the  summit, 
which  are  plainly  visible  from  a  great  distance,  e.g. 
the  platform  of  the  Midland  Station  at  Kirkby 
Stephen.  The  Westmoreland  border  cuts  the 
summit.  There  is  a  Seven  Standards,  near  Mickle 
Fell,  not  marked  on  the  one-inch  Ordnance 
Survey. 

Normanhy  (2^  m.  S.  of  Sinnington)  lies  in  the 
almost  dead  hve\  of  the  Vale  of  Pickering.  The 
best  feature  of  the  church  [Open)  is  the  E.E. 
chancel  arch,  the  capitals  of  which  have  striking, 
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though  mutilated,  carving.  The  nave  arcade  (N.) 
is  E.E.,  or  very  late  Trans.  The  S.  door  is 
Norm.,  but  much  restored.  At  the  W.  end,  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  aisle,  are  fragments  of  incised 
crosses.  Other  incised  slabs  are  preserved  in  the 
porch.  The  old  altar  stone  is  stated  to  be  placed 
at  the  base  of  the  Communion  Table,  and  the  altar 
rails  are  said  to  be  Jacobean. 

Northallerton  is  the  official  capital  of  the  N. 
Riding,  and  possesses,  as  such,  the  county  prison 
and  county  offices.  For  the  rest,  it  is  a  rather  dull 
old  town,  consisting  chiefly  of  one  long,  broad 
street,  with  cobbled  pavements,  and  a  number  of 
old-fashioned  houses.  Northallerton  was  a  Roman 
station.  Saywell  records  a  "votive  Roman  altar," 
found  on  making  the  railway  (p.  171)  ;  and  it  has 
even  been  identified  with  the  Galacum  of  the  lOth 
Antonine  Iter.  If  anyone,  however,  will  refer  to  the 
last  edition  of  the  Northallerton  sheet  of  the  one-inch 
Ordnance  Survey,  he  will  at  once  notice  a  remarkable 
straight  line — formed  partly  by  bits  of  existing  lane, 
partly  by  parish  boundaries — running  almost  without 
interruption  from  longitude  1°  26"  on  the  N.  to  longi- 
tude 1°  22'  30"  on  the  S.  It  can  hardly  be  acci- 
dental ;  and  it  indicates,  no  doubt,  a  line  of  old  Roman 
road  running,  not  directly  through  Northallerton  itself, 
but  through  Bullamoor,  2  m.  to  the  E.  of  it.  The 
manor  was  given  by  William  II.  to  William  of  S. 
Carileph,  Bishop  of  Durham,  c.  1088  (Sim.  of 
Durham,  IV.  8),  and  a  castle  was  erected  by  Bishop 
Geoffrey  Rufus  (ace.  1 1  33)  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
(Saywell,  8 ) .  The  site  was  the  present  Castle  Hills, 
in  the  angle  between  the  two  railways.  The  castle 
was  enlarged  by  Bishop  Pudsey  in  11  73  (Saywell, 
20),  but  was  rased  to  the  ground  in  1 1 77  on  account 
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of  the  part  Pudsey  had  taken  with  Mowbray  in  re- 
bellion against  the  king  (Benedict,  I.  i6o).  A 
century  later  its  place  was  taken  by  a  palace  on  a  site 
nearer  the  church,  perhaps  during  the  bishopric  of 
Anthony  Bek,  but  this  was  in  ruin  before  1696,  in 
which  year  it  is  described  in  Richard  Franck's 
"Northern  Memoirs''  (Ed.  1821,  p.  264)  as  "a 
weather-beaten  castle,  demolished  with  age,  and  the 
ruins  of  time,  which  serves  as  a  reception  now  for 
bats  and  buzzards,  owls  and  jackdaws."  Nothing 
now  remains  except  the  moat,  the  area  inside  which 
is  used  as  the  Cemetery.  In  "  Drunken  Bar- 
naby's "  time  Northallerton  was  noted  for  its 
cattle  fairs,  and  in  1697  for  its  ale  : — 

"The  boon  good  fellow  answered  I  can  tell, 
Northallerton,  in  Yorkshire,  does  excel 
All  England,  nay  all  Europe,  for  strong  ale." 

(See  the  curious  poem  by  Giles  Mornington,  printed 
by  Saywell).  The  town  once  possessed  a  number  of 
small  religious  houses,  but,  as  these  have  wholly 
vanished,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  refer  to  them  further. 
The  Porch  House,  to  the  E.  of  the  church,  was 
originally  built  by  Richard  Metcalfe  in  1584,  but  has 
since  been  altered.  Charles  L  was  traditionally 
lodged  here  in  February,  1647,  on  his  way  from 
Scotland  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners 
(Saywell,   70,   71). 

The  church  [Open)  is  a  fine  old  structure,  attri- 
butable to  three  main  periods.  The  Norm, 
building  consisted  of  nave  and  N.  aisle,  and 
doubtless  a  tower  aud  chancel.  The  S.  aisle  was 
added,  the  N.  and  S.  transepts  built,  and  prob- 
ably the  W.  front  recast,  and  a  chancel  and  central 
tower  added,  at  about  the  beginning  of  the   13th 
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century.  Lastly,  the  window  of  the  N.  transept, 
the  end  of  the  S.  transept,  and  the  present  central 
tower,  were  built,  and  the  N.  aisle  of  the  nave  was 
widened,  in  the  14th  century — perhaps  by  Bishop 
Hatfield  (i 345-1 381).  Notice  outside:  (i) 
Stoup  outside  the  broad  and  shallow  porch,  and  a 
niche  in  the  gable.  (2)  Incised  sepulchral  slab 
built  into  the  W.  wall.  (3)  Vesica  window  in 
the  gable  of  the  N.  transept.  Notice  inside  :  ( i ) 
(?)  Jacobean  monument,  on  the  S.  wall  of  the  S. 
aisle,  with  a  decayed  inscription.  (2)  Trefoiled 
piscina  and  niche  in  the  E.  wall  of  the  S.  transept. 
These  are  supposed  to  indicate  the  site  of  an  altar 
(VII.  Ant.  83).  Inside  the  niche  are  now  stored 
a  number  of  fragments,  including  some  Sax.  cross- 
heads.  (3)  On  the  same  wall — brass  plate  to 
John  (d.  1705)  and  Maria  Todd  (d.  1704). 
(4)  Perp.  wood- work  in  the  N.  transept.  (5)  In 
the  same  transept — iron-bound  chest.  (6)  Restora- 
tion font  (1662),  with  coeval  canopy. 

The  Battle  of  the  Standard  was  fought  about  3 
m.  to  the  N.  of  the  town  on  August  22,  1138 
(X.  Y.A.J.  377).  The  English  army  was  got 
together  in  response  to  a  pastoral  of  Archbishop 
Thurstan,  and  comprised  a  large  number  of  the 
great  northern  barons — Bruce  and  Baliol  ;  Mow- 
bray and  Percy  ;  de  Lacy  and  Fossard  ;  Stuteville 
and  Espec.  Absolution  was  pronounced  imme- 
diately before  the  engagement  by  Thurstan's 
suffragan,  the  Bishop  of  Orkney.  The  standard 
itself  "was  composed  of  a  ship's  mast  fastened  to  a 
low  carriage  which  ran  on  four  wheels.  At  the 
summit  of  the  pole  w.is  fixed  a  pyx  containing  the 
Blessed  Host,  and  to  several  cross  pieces  were 
fastened  the  sacred  banners  of  St   Peter  of  York, 
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St  Wilfrid  of  Ripon,  St  Cuthbert  of  Durham,  and 
St  John  of  Beverley."  After  two  hours'  conflict 
the  Scots,  under  King  David,  were  completely 
routed,  with  very  little  loss  to  the  English. 

Nimnington  (i  m.  E.)  rises  steeply  from  the 
edge  of  the  Rye  almost  to  the  summit  of  the 
Caukless  ridge  of  hill.  The  church  is  said  to  have 
been  rebuilt  in  1672,  but  the  tower,  at  any  rate, 
seems  Perp.  Notice  :  ( i )  Under  an  ogee  recess, 
on  the  S.  of  the  nave,  a  recumbent  figure  with 
crossed  legs,  and  holding  a  heart  between  his  hands. 
(2)  Jacobean  pulpit.  (3)  "Low-side"  window 
in  normal  position.  (4)  Marble  wall-tablet,  on  the 
N.  of  the  Sanctuary,  to  the  Jacobite  Richard 
Graham,  Viscount  Preston  (d.  1695).  (5) 
Marble  wall-tablet,  on  the  S.  of  the  nave,  to  the 
fourth  Lord  Widdrington  (d.  1743),  who  was 
"out"  for  the  Pretender  in  171 5.  (7)  Wall- 
tablet  on  the  N.  of  the  nave  to  Thomas  Jackson, 
"  well  known  for  his  extraordinary  performances 
upon  the  turf." 

Nuntliorpe  is  a  station  on  the  railway  between 
Middlesbrough  and  Guisbrough.      (Cf.  Bascdale.) 

Orineshy  (i  m.  E.),  although  so  near  to 
Middlesbrough^  is  not  unpicturesque.  The  church 
has  been  rebuilt,  with  the  exception — it  is  said — 
of  a  fragment  of  wall.  The  writer  has  not  been 
inside.  Several  fragments  of  floriated  crosses — 
one  with  a  chalice,  and  one  with  shears  —  have 
been  built  into  the  outside  walls.  There  is  also  a 
fragment  of  Sax.  knot  work. 

Osbaldwick  (2^  m.  E.  of  Tork)  has  a  small 
church,  restored  in  1877-8  by  Mr  J.  O.  Scott. 
On  the  S.  of  the  chancel  is  a  Norm,  window, 
but  the  church  as  restored  is  E.E.,  with  modern 
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plate  tracery  windows.  The  W.  bell  turret  is 
perhaps  original.  There  is  a  good  Jacobean  pulpit. 
A  mile  to  the  E.,  at  the  hamlet  of  Murton,  is  the 
ruined  shell  of  a  chantry,  or  chapel-at-ease,  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  a  field.  The  remains  are  very 
slight,  and  the  writer  did  not  think  it  worth  the 
trouble  to  clamber  over  the  locked  gate  to  get  a 
nearer  inspection  (XCII.  S.S.  476). 

Osnwfherley  (4J  m.  S.E.  of  IVelbury)  is  n  con- 
siderable village — almost,  in  fact,  a  little  town — 
at  the  northern  termination  of  the  Hamhledon  Hills. 
The  church  was  barbarised  in  the  "  church- 
warden''  period,  but  restored  c,  1892.  The 
tower  and  S.  porch  are  Perp. ;  the  S.  door  and 
font  (on  a  modern  base)  Norm.  ;  and  the  chancel 
arch  E.E.,  or  Dec.  The  latter  is  remarkable 
for  the  manner  in  which  its  shafts  spring  from 
bases  some  distance  up  the  wall,  as  happens  in 
the  case  of  the  N.W.  pier  of  the  tower  of  St 
Mary  Overie,  Southwark.  In  the  chancel  are 
traces  of  a  sedile  cut  through  by  the  insertion  of 
two  late  Perp.  arches  without  capitals.  These 
give  access  to  the  chapel  (now  used  as  a  vestry 
and  organ  chamber)  built  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  will  of  Sir  James  Strangeways, 
dated  1540:  "I  will  that  my  executors  .  .  . 
shall  maike  one  ile  of  the  southe  side  of  the 
quere  of  Osmoderley,  of  the  length  of  the  quere 
.  .  .  thentent  that  I  and  my  wif  may  be  buried 
their  '*  (CVI.  S.S.  126).  It  is  probable  that  the 
family  had  been  buried  at  Mount  Grace  prior  to 
the  Dissolution.  Notice  the  head  of  an  old  bell 
under  the  tower  :  Sancte  Petre  ora  pro  nobis.  This 
is  said  to  have  come  from  Mount  Grace,  but  the 
invocation    of  St  Peter  —  the   dedication    saint  of 
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Osmotherley — seems  conclusive  to  the  contrary. 
Notice  also  the  Sax.  fragments  in  the  porch,  in- 
cluding knotwork,  the  head  of  a  cross,  and 
about  half  of  a  small  *'  hog-back.'*  Built  into 
the  E.  end  of  the  vestry  are  two  old  heads,  said 
to  represent  Oswy  and  his  mother  (cf.  Roseberry 
Topping).  Prior  to  the  Reformation  the  living  of 
Osmotherley  was  divided  between  three  portioners, 
who  appear  to  have  shared  the  work  between 
them  till  1322,  after  which  date  they  appointed 
a  vicar,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Prebends  (XCl. 
S-S.  124).  In  the  centre  of  the  villageis  a  re- 
built cross,  and  a  remarkable  stone  table.  The 
use  of  this  is  inexplicable.  Possibly  it  was  used 
for  market  purposes  ;  possibly,  like  the  coffin  stones 
in  a  Cornish  lych-gate,  for  the  reception  of  corpses 
on  their  way  to  burial.  At  Thimbleby,  about  i 
m.  to  the  S.,  was  a  nunnery  of  St  Stephen,  of 
the  history  of  which  scarcely  anything  is  known 
(IX.  Y.A.J.  334).  A  long  2  m.  to  the  W. 
are  the  slight  remains  of  Harlsey  Castle,  consisting 
of  a  few  vaults  now  incorporated  with  farm  build- 
ings. In  Leland's  day  this  was  a  "praty  Castelle," 
built  by  "  Strangwise  the  Juge  *'  (d.  c.  1443) 
{J tin.  I.  69). 

Oswaldkirk  (ij  m.  N.  of  Gilling).  Churches 
dedicated  to  St  Oswald,  king  and  martyr,  are 
not  uncommon  in  the  N.  of  England,  but  this  is 
apparently  the  single  instance  in  Yorkshire  of  a 
parish  that  directly  incorporates  his  name.  There 
is,  however,  a  Kirkoswald  in  the  valley  of  the 
Eden,  Cumberland.  The  village  is  placed  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  looking  across  the  valley  to 
Gilling.  The  nave  of  the  church  {Open)  was 
originally  Norm.,  but  is  thought  to  have  been  en- 
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larged  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century  (XIV. 
j^tit.  38).  A  single  Norm,  slit  remains  on  the 
N.  The  N.  blocked  door  is  also  Norm.,  with 
one  bell  capital  and  one  carved  cushion.  To  the 
E.  of  this  door,  inside,  are  traces  of  a  stoup. 
Owing  to  the  level  of  the  ground  outside,  this 
doorway  is  much  higher  than  the  floor  of  the 
nave,  which  must  once  have  been  reached  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  like  the  S.  door  at  Sheriff'  Hut  ton. 
The  S.  door  is  late  Perp.,  with  two  carved  Trans, 
capitals  built  into  the  jambs.  At  the  W.  of  the 
nave  is  a  small  belfry  perched  on  the  roof,  and 
supported  by  three  modern  arches  in  the  church 
below.  Notice  :  ( i )  Circular-headed  niche  in  the 
S.  wall  of  the  nave,  in  which  is  now  placed  an  in- 
cised cross.  (  2 )  Head  of  a  second  incised  slab  built 
into  the  exterior  of  the  blocked  priest's  door. 
(3)  In  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  nave  are  two 
fragments  on  the  floor,  one  with  knotwork  ;  the 
other,  perhaps,  a  Virgin  and  Child.  Both  are 
probably  Sax.  (4)  Jacobean  pulpit.  (5)  Two 
very  small  fragments  of  coloured  glass  in  a  window 
on  the  N.  of  the  nave.  It  is  said  that  Archbishop 
Tillotson  (1630-1694)  preached  his  first  sermon 
in  this  church  when  on  a  visit  to  his  friend  the 
Rector  (Gill,  p.  273).  Opposite  the  church,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  lane,  are  some  slight  and 
featureless  ruins,  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  "  monas- 
tery, erected  in  the  ninth  century,  but  never  com- 
pleted, the  establishment  being  removed  to  Old 
Byland  "  (Gill,  p.  273).  No  such  house  is 
known  to  Dugdale  ;  and  the  inconsistencies  of  this 
astonishing  statement  are  palpable  and  gross.  Roger 
Dodsworth,  the  famous  antiquary,  was  born  here 
in  1585.      To  him,  much  more  than  to  Dugdale, 
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is  due  the  laborious  compilation  of  the  original 
Monast'icon.  His  MSS.  and  charters  are  collected 
into  1 60  volumes  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Ottcringtony  N.  (if  m.  N.W.).  The  little 
church,  uninteresting  as  a  whole,  has  one  or  two 
noteworthy  features.  The  S.  nave  arcade,  with 
octagonal  columns,  capitals  and  bases,  is  probably 
E.E.  There  appear,  however,  to  be  some  traces 
of  Norm,  work  on  the  S.  exterior  of  the  chancel. 
Notice:  (i)  Two  low-side  windows — one  in  the 
normal  position,  and  one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
chancel.  (2)  Piscina  in  S.  aisle.  (3)  At  the  E. 
end  of  this  aisle — fragments  of  a  Sax.  cross,  with 
knotwork.  (4)  Remarkable  projecting  wall, 
about  3  ft.  high,  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
sanctuary.  Part  of  it  serves  as  a  ledge  for  the 
window,  and  possibly  the  whole  has  formed  the 
base  of  a  reredos.  (5)  Design  of  the  S.  door  of 
the  nave.  This  is  unusual  E.E.,  but  most  of  the 
work  is  new. 

Otterington,  S.  (f  m.  W.).  The  church 
[Open)  is  modern  Norm.,  and  quite  uninteresting. 

OusCf  River.      (See  River  Ure.) 

Over  Silton  (6  m.  E.  of  Northallerton)  is  a 
retired  hamlet,  in  a  very  beautiful  situation  at  the 
W.  foot  of  Hambledon.  Quite  a  number  of  erratic 
Shap  boulders  are  strewn  up  and  down  the  village 
street  (cf.  Stainmoor).  The  church  [key  in  village) 
is  about  ten  minutes'  walk  to  the  E.  Most  of  the 
building  seems  Perp.,  but  the  W.  window  is  pos- 
sibly Dec,  and  the  S.  door  is  Norm,  with  zig-zag 
moulding.  The  circular-headed  chancel  arch  is  new. 
Notice:  (i)  Piscina  with  projecting  bowl.  (2) 
"Low-side"  window  in  normal  position.  (3)  Old 
wood-work  at  the  W.  end,  including  a  Perp.  poppy- 
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head.      (4)  Small,  but  remarkable,  font.     This  is 
probably  Norm.,  but  the  type  is  very  unusual. 

Patrick  Brompton  (  i  m.  N.  of  Jervaulx)  has 
a  very  beautiful  and  exceedingly  interesting  church. 
The  N.  arcade  is  most  remarkable — so  remarkable, 
indeed,  that  the  ecclesiologist  might  well  be  ex- 
cused if  he  mistook  it,  at  the  first  casual  glance,  for 
an  early  example  of  the  Gothic  revival !  The 
arcade  is  formed  of  four  arches — the  three  to  the 
E.  acutely  pointed  —  resting  on  piers  of  eight 
slender  clustered  columns  collected  under  octagonal 
abaci.  The  capitals  exhibit  conventional  foliage, 
and  the  bases  have  "  hold- water  "  hollows — they 
are  stamped,  in  short,  with  a  quite  undeniable  E.E. 
character,  yet  the  face  toward  the  nave  is  uncon- 
formably  ornamented  with  zig-zag  moulding.  This 
retention  of  Norm,  ornament  by  E.E.  builders  is 
not,  however,  unique — something  occurs  of  much 
the  same  kind  at  Hornby,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood ;  whilst  at  St  Mary's,  Beverley,  chevrons 
and  dog-tooth  are  found  together  on  Perp.  arches. 
The  E.  respond,  and  E.  arch  of  the  S.  arcade 
show  similar  characteristics ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
work  is  apparently  later — possibly  Dec.  of  the  date 
of  the  chancel.  This  latter  is  lauded  by  Dr 
Whitaker  as  a  place  where  the  antiquary  may 
happily  waste  an  hour.  It  is,  in  short,  an  example 
of  the  purest  and  most  beautiful  Dec,  and  should 
be  compared  with  the  chancels  of  Atnderhy  Steeple 
and  Kirkhy  Wiske — both,  it  would  seem,  of  con- 
temporary date,  and  both  perhaps  designed  by  the 
same  cunning  craftsman.  The  E.  window  has  five 
lights  and  a  reticulated  head  ;  the  tracery  of  the 
rest  of  the  windows  is  similar.  The  S.  door  of  the 
nave  has  zig-zag  moulding  and  capitals  with  stiff, 
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conventional  foliage.  It  is  probably  coeval  with 
the  N.  arcade.  The  tower  has  been  recased,  or 
rebuilt,  and  the  tower  arch  is  modern.  Notice : 
(i)  "Low-side"  window  in  normal  position.  (2) 
Three  beautiful  sedilia,  with  trefoiled  arches  and 
foliaged  gables.  (3)  Trefoiled  piscina.  (4)  Cusped 
recess,  on  the  floor,  on  the  N.  of  the  Sacrarium, 
which  was  probably  built  as  an  Easter  sepulchre. 
(5)  Beautiful  brackets  on  the  E.  wall,  with  niches 
above,  and  overhanging  canopies.  All  of  these 
details,  with  the  exception  of  the  "low-side,"  are 
obviously  part  and  parcel  of  the  original  design  of 
the  chancel.  (6)  Brass  inscription,  under  the 
piscina,  to  Thomas  Lowden  (d.  1666).  (7)  At 
the  E.  end  of  the  S.  aisle — piscina  with  a  shelf, 
and  three  wall  brackets.  (8)  Rood  stairs  on  the 
N.  of  the  chancel  arch.  (9)  Piscina  on  the  N. 
wall  of  the  vestry.  (10)  Blocked  external  niche 
to  the  E.  of  the  "priest's  door." 

The  Peak  (|  m.  N.  of  Ravenscar)  is  the  name 
of  the  grand  mass  of  cliff  that  forms  the  S.  end  ot 
Robin  Hood's  Bay^  and  is  really  the  abrupt  termi- 
nation on  the  sea  of  the  central  axis  of  the  Cleve- 
land Hills,  The  railway  climbs  to  the  very  top  by 
gradients  of  extraordinary  steepness.  A  Roman 
inscription  was  found  on  the  summit,  in  1774,  in 
digging  the  foundations  of  Ravenhill  Hall  (VII. 
C.I.L.  268). 

Penhill  (3  m.  S.W.  of  IVensley)  is  the  termi- 
nation in  Wenslcydale  (1792  ft.)  of  the  long  ridge 
of  hill  running  roughly  N.E.  from  Buckden  Pikcy 
between  Covcrdale  and  Walden,  The  E.  end  of 
the  hill  is  crowned  by  an  ancient  beacon  (1685  ft.). 
Penhill,  owing  to  its  boldness  and  position,  is  con- 
spicuous from  immense  distances,  i.e.  from  Crayke 
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hill  and  Roseberry  Topping.  It  is  easily  ascended 
from  JV.  IVitton,  and  commands  an  enormous  view 
towards  the  E.,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  length  of 
Wensleydale.  There  is  an  account  of  an  early 
ascent  of  "  Mount  Pennel "  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  17 70  (p.  72). 

Pickering  is  an  old  -  fashioned  stone  -  built 
market-town,  on  the  S.  verge  of  Blachamore.  The 
only  objects  of  interest  are  the  church  and  castle. 
The  nave  arcades  of  the  church  [Open)  are  Norm. 
— the  one  to  the  S.  slightly  later  than  that  on  the 
N.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower  is  also  Norm. 
The  transepts  were  originally  E.E.,  but  have  been 
rebuilt  in  the  Dec.  period,  except  the  E.  wall  of 
the  S.  transept.  The  upper  part  of  the  tower,  the 
spire,. and  the  chancel  are  Dec.  ;  the  clerestory  of 
the  nave  is  Perp.  Notice  the  grotesque  heads  that 
adorn  the  capitals  of  the  N.  transept  arch.  In  the 
N.  chancel  chapel  are  some  fragments  of  Sax. 
knotwork.  The  chancel  itself  has  three  rather 
coarse  sedilia.  Notice  also  the  following  monu- 
ments :  (i)  On  the  N.  side  of  the  chancel  arch 
— recumbent  effigy  of  a  knight.  This  is  probably 
the  "  William  de  Bruys  of  Pykering "  to  whom 
licence  was  granted  to  found  a  chantry  in  1334 
(XCI.  S.S.  57  m.).  Leland  has  pointed  out  the 
tomb  of  this  Bruce  "  under  an  Arch  on  the  North 
side  of  the  Body  of  the  Quier  "  (///«.  I.  64). 
The  arms  on  the  shield  are  not  the  same  as  the 
arms  of  Bruce  of  Skelton.  (2)  On  the  S.  of  the 
chapel,  on  the  S.  of  the  chancel — recumbent  effigies 
of  a  man  and  woman  in  alabaster.  The  man  seems 
formerly  to  have  held  a  heart.  Probably  these  are 
the  two  remaining  monuments  (?of  the  Bruces) 
also  specially  noted  by  Leland  :**...   one  with 
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his  Wyfe  Jay  yn  a  Chapel  on  the  South  syde  of 
the  Quier,  and  he  had  a  Garland  about  his  Helmet." 
The  glory  of  Pickering  church,  however,  is  its 
wonderful  series  of  wall-paintings  above  the  arcades 
of  the  nave.  These  were  discovered  in  1853 
(XI.  A.J.  66),  but  white  -  washed  almost  im- 
mediately. Recently  they  have  again  been  cleaned 
and  restored,  and  now  constitute  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  valuable  examples,  not  in  Yorkshire 
only,  but  in  England.  They  are  attributed  to  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century,  but  traces  of  earlier 
wall-painting  formerly  existed  in  the  church,  in- 
cluding a  "  Doom  "  in  the  N.  transept.  The 
series  has  been  described  in  detail  by  the  present 
rector  (Rev.  G.  H.  Lightfoot,  XIII.  Y.A.J. 
353),  and  by  Mr  W.  Hey  Dykes  (II.  A.A.S.R. 
279).  I.  On  the  N.  of  the  nave,  from  W.  to 
E. :  (i)  St  George  slaying  the  Dragon.  (2)  St 
Christopher,  placed  in  the  usual  position  so  as  to 
catch  the  eye  of  those  who  enter  : — 

"  Christophori  sancti  speciem  quicunque  tuetur, 
Ista  nempe  die  non  morte  mala  morietur." 

(3)  Herod's  feast.  This,  as  so  often  happens  in 
mediaeval  wall-paintings,  is  a  curiously  composite 
picture  :  (a)  To  the  left  is  the  execution  of  the 
Baptist,  Salome  standing  by  with  the  charger  ;  (b) 
in  the  centre,  Salome  brings  in  the  head  to  Herod, 
Herodias,  and  two  courtiers,  who  are  seated  at 
table ;  (c)  on  the  right  Salome  is  apparently  en- 
gaged in  "  tumbling  "  before  the  same  four  digni- 
taries, whilst  the  Baptist  is  reproving  her.  Above 
is  :  (4)  A  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  (5)  The 
martyrdom  of  St  Edmund  (d.  870),  with  two 
scrolls:    (a)  "  Yeuen  blys  to  his  mede   Hem  sail 
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have  for  his  gude  dede '*  ;  [b)  "Edmund  Prync 
and  Martyr."  (6)  Above  :  The  Martyrdom  of  St 
Thomas  of  Canterbury.  H.  On  the  S.  of  the 
nave,  from  E.  to  W.  :  (i)  The  Passion  of  St 
Catherine  of  Alexandria  in  four  tiers.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  pictures  is  elucidated  by  the  life  of  St 
Catherine  by  Peter  de  Natalibus,  printed  by  Mr 
Dykes :  (a)  Catherine  reproving  the  Emperor 
Maxentius  for  idolatry  ;  (^)  Catherine  before  the 
Emperor ;  [c)  Catherine  disputing  with  the 
doctors ;  [d)  Catherine  in  prison  ;  [e)  Catherine 
scourged  ;  (y)  the  Empress  Faustina  visits 
Catherine  in  prison  ;  [g)  Catherine  at  the  entrance 
of  her  prison  ;  [h)  the  angel  destroys  the  wheels 
of  torment ;  (i)  [doubtful].  (7)  Between  the 
crown  of  the  arches  and  the  base  of  the  cleres- 
tory :  The  Seven  Corporal  Acts  of  Mercy :  [a) 
Feeding  the  Hungry  ;  [b)  Giving  Drink  to  the 
Thirsty ;  [c)  Entertaining  the  Stranger ;  [d) 
Clothing  the  Naked  ;  [e)  Visiting  the  Prisoners ; 
(/)  Visiting  the  Sick ;  [g)  Burying  the  Dead. 
(8)  The  Passion  of  our  Lord:  [a)  The  Healing 
of  Malchus ;  {b)  Christ  before  Pilate  ;  {c)  The 
Scourging;  [d)  The  Bearing  of  the  Cross;  [e) 
The  Crucifixion ;  [J )  The  Descent  from  the 
Cross;  [g)  The  Entombment;  [h)  In  a  spandrel 
—  The  Descent  into  Hades ;  (/*)  In  another 
spandrel  —  The  Resurrection.  (9)  Between  the 
clerestory  windows  —  mutilated  scenes  from  the 
life  of  the  Virgin. 

The  Castle  [Med.  Mil.  Arch.  II.  368)  is 
placed  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  overlooking  the 
glen  of  the  Pickering  beck.  The  general  shape  of 
the  enceinte  is  roughly  triangular,  with  the  apex 
towards   the    S.W.      On    the    N.W.   the    site  is 
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naturally  scarped,  so  as  to  need  no  additional  pro- 
tection ;  on  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  it  is  protected  by 
a  ditch.  The  entrance  is  on  the  S.E.  side,  and  is 
protected  by  a  kind  of  barbican,  called  incorrectly 
the  Gate  Tower.  Three  other  towers  remain  on 
the  circuit  of  the  curtain — Rosamond's  Tower,  to 
the  S.W.  corner;  the  Mill  Tower,  at  the  E. 
angle ;  and  the  Devil's  Tower,  roughly  in  the 
centre  of  the  N.E.  face.  The  last  contains 
a  postern  gate  and  traces  of  the  arrangements  for 
lowering  the  drawbridge.  The  Mill  Tower  is 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  all,  and  is  charmingly 
covered  with  ivy.  The  basement  contains  the 
prison.  Two  other  towers  are  mentioned  by 
Leland  (///'«.  I.  64),  but  these  have  disappeared. 
The  shell  keep  is  placed  round  the  summit  of  a 
ditch-encircled  mound,  about  70  feet  high,  which 
is  roughly  in  the  centre  of  the  area  enclosed  by  the 
curtain.  Only  two  fragments  remain.  From  this 
central  mound  two  internal  curtains  proceeded  re- 
spectively to  the  N.E.  and  N.W.  faces  of  the 
external  curtain,  thus  dividing  the  castle  garth  into 
two  nearly  equal  halves.  The  bulk  of  the  first  re- 
mains almost  entire ;  of  the  second,  which  con- 
tained the  doorway  between  the  two  wards,  more 
than  half  is  left,  and  the  base  of  the  rest  may  be 
traced.  The  S.E.  side  of  these  two  inner  curtains 
was  strengthened  by  a  ditch.  On  the  inner  face 
of  the  N.W.  curtain  there  remains  an  obvious 
Norm,  doorway — "  the  only  bit  of  the  castle  dis- 
tinctly referable  to  "  the  end  of  the  nth  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1 2th  century.  Mr  Clarke,  however, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  keep  and  the  mass  of  the  cur- 
tains are  probably  of  the  same  period,  though  rebuilt 
(?  remodelled)   in  the  Dec.  period,  when  the  cur- 
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tain  towers  were  added.  The  earthworks,  of 
course,  are  older.  "  Pickering  Castle  represents 
one  great  type  of  Anglo-Norman  fortress — that  is, 
a  castle  of  Norm,  masonry  upon  an  English  earth- 
work ;  for  the  present  walls,  if  not  Norman,  are  un- 
questionably laid  upon  Norman  lines.''  In  the 
inner  wall  is  a  building  of  doubtful  antiquity,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  chapel  mentioned  by  Leland.  The 
domestic  buildings  of  wood,  also  noted  by  Leland, 
have  long  ago  disappeared. 

Pickering  Castle  is  the  property  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  and  seems  always  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Crown.  It  was  one  of  the  prisons  of  Richard 
II.,  as  recorded  in  Hardyng's  Chronicle  (Ch. 
199)  :— 

<'  Fro  thens  after  to  Pykeryng  went  he  nedes." 

The  Vale  of  Pickering  is  a  remarkable  flat  of 
lacustrine  deposits,  which  is  bounded,  on  the  N., 
by  the  Blackamore  moors,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
E.  Riding  wolds  and  the  Hoivardtan  Hills.  Its 
greatest  length  from  E.  to  W.  is  about  30  m.  ; 
its  greatest  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  7 
m.  To  the  W.  it  opens  to  the  Vale  of  York  by 
the  remarkable  valley  of  Gilling  and  CoxivoU;  to 
the  E.  it  debouches  on  the  sea  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cayton  and  Gristhorpe.  To  the  geologist 
the  draining  of  this  vast  prehistoric  fresh-water 
lake  is  a  problem  of  profound  interest.  At  the 
present  day  it  is  watered  by  the  Dernuent  and 
Rye,  whose  united  waters  now  find  their  way  to 
the  Vale  of  York  through  the  remarkable  gorge 
below  Malton.  The  Vale  of  Pickering  is  not 
unpicturesque,  in   spite    of   its    flatness,  thanks  to 
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the  lines   of  hill  that  bound  it,  and  the  glimpses  of 
far-away  moors. 

PiCKHiLL.  The  country  round  is  flat,  but 
there  are  good  distant  views  of  the  Hamhledon 
Hills.  The  best  features  of  the  church  [Open) 
are  the  Norm,  chancel  arch  and  S.  door — both  of 
them  with  scalloped  capitals  and  chevron  mould- 
ings. Whitaker  pronounces  them  (II.  135)  "the 
most  elaborate  specimens  of  that  style  now  remain- 
ing in  Richmondshire."  The  nave  arcade  (N.) 
is  E.E. ;  the  tower  Perp.  The  building  was 
restored  in  1877  by  Street.  A  chapel  on  the 
N.  of  the  chancel  has  piscina  and  hagioscope  com- 
bined. Notice:  (i)  On  a  shelf  on  the  N.  of 
the  tower — fragments  of  Sax.  knotwork,  and  of 
crosses  fleury.  (2)  '*  Low-side"  window  in 
normal  position,  with  modern  glass  representing 
St  Patrick  giving  the  Sacrament  to  Ethne  the 
Fair  and  Fedelm  the  Ruddy,  daughters  of  King 
Laoghaire.  (3)  Disused  Restoration  font,  under 
the  tower,  dated  1686.  The  base  is  perhaps  E.E. 
(4)  On  the  N.  of  the  Sacrarium — much-mutilated 
recumbent  effigy,  in  chain-mail,  with  sword  and 
shield.  An  MS.  note  in  the  church  assigns  this 
monument  to  Jollan  de  Neville,  or  his  son  John. 
There  seem,  however,  to  have  been  tJiree  Jollan 
de  Nevilles  in  succession,  i.e,  a  Jollan  who  died  c. 
1208;  his  son,  who  died  c.  1246;  and  a  grand- 
son. The  first  and  second  of  these  three  Jollans 
had  each  a  son  called  John  (Foss,  "  Judges  of 
England,"  II.  421-423).  It  is  probable  that 
part,  at  least,  of  the  Testa  de  Nevill  was  compiled 
by  one  of  these  three  Jollans.  Coverham  Abbey 
was  originally  founded  at  Swainby,  in  this  parish. 

Picton  is  a  dull  little  road-side  junction  between 
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Northallerton  and  7'arm,  The  North  Yorkshire 
and  Cleveland  line  here  branches  away  to  the  E., 
on  its  journey  to  Stokesley  and  IVhitby. 

Pilmoor  is  a  desolate-looking  junction  on  the 
main  line  from  York  to  Darlington,  J  6  m.  from 
the  former  city.  Hence  lines  run  W.  to  Borough 
Bridge ;  and  E.  to  Malton,  Helmsley^  and  Kirkby 
Moorside. 

Pinchinthorpe  is  a  station  on  the  line  between 
Middlesbrough  and  Gu'isbrough. 

Potto  is  a  roadside  station  on  the  railway  froir 
Stockton  to  IVhitby. 

Raskelf  (i  m.  N.).  The  church  has  many 
points  of  interest.  The  N.  nave  arcade  consists  of 
two  Trans,  pointed  arches,  resting  on  a  column 
with  a  carved  capital.  The  S.  aisle  is  new.  The 
W.  tower,  like  that  of  Newdegate,  in  Surrey,  is 
built  of  wood  from  the  ground — the  only  example 
in  the  Riding.  It  is  said  to  date  from  the  i6th 
century,  and  is  certainly  an  addition  to  the  original 
W.  end,  of  which  the  window  and  buttresses  re- 
main. From  a  contemporary  description  in  the 
Gentleman  s  Magazine  for  1820  (XC.  No.  2, 
390),  it  appears  that  this  tower  was  then  in  such 
disrepair  that  it  was  impossible  to  ring  the  bells. 
On  the  N.  of  the  chancel  is  a  chapel,  separated  by 
an  arcade  of  two  wooden  arches  and  a  wooden  pier 
bearing  the  arms  of  Neville.  The  chancel  arch  is 
also  of  wood,  but  modern.  Notice  :  ( i  )  Norm. 
font.  (2)  Remains  in  chancel  of  old  oak  pews 
and  poppy-heads.  (3)  Fragments  of  old  glass  in 
the  chancel  and  chapel.  (4)  In  the  head  of  the 
E.  window  —  arms  of  Dacre,  Greystock,  and 
Scrope  of  Masham.  (5)  In  the  E.  window  of 
the   chapel — arms  of  Neville   and  Percy.      In   the 
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wooden  belfry  are  three  inscribed  bells :  (i)  Pax 
hominibus  et  soli  Deo  gloria.  1653.  (2)  Ora 
pro  nobis  Sancte  Jacobe.  (3)  Remember  thy  end 
and  fie  thy  pride.  Save  this  Nevel.  1593* 
In  the  churchyard  are  the  pedestal  and  shaft  of 
an  ancient  cross,  and  the  trunks  of  some  very 
old  elms. 

Ravenscar  is  a  station  on  the  coast-line  between 
Scarbrough  and  JVhttby,  almost  on  the  top  of  the 
Peak. 

Ravensworth  (5  m.  N.  of  Richmond.  See 
K'trkby  Ravensauorth)  has  the  steps  and  stump  of 
an  ancient  cross  under  a  noble  sycamore  on  its 
village  green.  The  ruins  of  the  castle  are  very 
slight,  but  its  former  great  extent  is  indicated  by 
the  raised  area  enclosed  by  a  ditch,  and  obviously 
concealing  a  multitude  of  fragments.  The  castle 
was  in  ruins  in  Camden's  time  (Gough,  III.  24), 
and  has  probably  suffered  little  since.  Certainly  it 
appears  from  the  print  in  Grose  (1779),  that  the 
ruins  a  hundred  years  ago  were  in  much  the  same 
condition  as  to-day.  The  situation,  in  the  bottom 
of  a  valley,  is  unique — Leland  describes  it  as  "  a 
maresground"  [i.e.  "marsh-ground'').  This  was 
the  principal  seat  of  the  great  family  of  Fitzhugh, 
whose  burying  place  was  at  Jervaulx  Abbey.  The 
direct  line  ended  with  George  Fitzhugh  in  15  12. 
Of  the  five  detached  fragments  —  some  of  them 
sadly  out  of  the  perpendicular — only  two  call  for 
notice.  The  larger  of  these,  at  the  N.W.  corner 
(?  E.E.),  has  a  gateway  to  the  S.,  with  draw- 
bridge holes  and  portcullis  grooves.  This  was  pro- 
bably the  principal  entrance.  The  second  (inside 
the  area)  has  the  head  tracery  of  a  two-light  window, 
and  an  inscription  thus  expanded   by  Mr  Speight : 
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(p.  190)  Chris tus  DominuSy  Jesus  Via  Pons  et  OrigOy 
Alpha  et  Omega.  I'he  second  engraving  in  Grose 
(made  from  an  earlier  sketch)  shows  a  building  at 
the  side  which  has  since  been  pulled  down — it  is 
said  to  restore  a  tithe-barn.  Possibly  these  ruins 
represent  the  chapel  of  St  John  the  Apostle,  in 
which,  it  appears,  a  chantry  was  founded  by  Henry 
Fitzhugh  in  1468  for  two  priests  to  celebrate 
divine  service  daily  for  the  benefit,  among  others,  of 
the  souls  of  the  founder  and  of  his  wife  Alesia 
(c.P.R.,  suh.  ann.). 

Redcar  is  the  Margate  of  Yorkshire,  to  which, 
in  the  season,  the  railway  brings  swarms  of  children 
from  the  smoky  Tees-side  to  paddle  on  the  sands 
and  build  mud-castles.  The  sands,  indeed,  are  the 
glory  of  Redcar — a  broad,  firm  playground,  stretch- 
ing away  for  miles  towards  Marske,  and  dominated 
in  the  distance,  though  far  away,  by  the  noble 
forms  of  HuntcUff  and  Rockcliff.  There  is  the 
usual  esplanade  and  pier,  but  many  of  the  houses 
that  line  the  former  are  humble  one-storied  cottages 
— appendages,  in  fact,  to  the  bigger  houses  behind 
them,  which  were  built,  in  less  ambitious  days,  with 
their  backs  to  the  sea  and  their  faces  to  the  High 
Street.  This  latter  is  quite  an  old-fashioned 
thoroughfare,  not  unlike  the  market-place  at  North- 
allerton, The  favourite  excursion  is  to  Kirkleathaniy 
but  Guishrough  may  be  reached  by  road  or  train. 

Redinire. — On  the  village  green  are  the  steps 
of  an  old  cross,  surmounted  by  a  modern  lamp-post ! 
Redmire  is  placed  in  the  most  beautiful  part  of 
lower  Wensleydale,  immediately  under  Redmire 
Scar  and  fronting  the  long  mass  of  Penhill.  South- 
ward are  the  glens  of  Bishopdale  and  JValden, 
divided  by  the  *'nab-end"  of  Wasset  Fell.     The 
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view  from  the  upper  part  of  the  village  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  from  Scarth  Nick^  though 
seen  from  a  lower  elevation.  The  river  scenery 
here  is  extremely  noble,  and  at  Redmire  Force,  a 
little  above  the  junction  of  the  Apedale  beck,  the 
broad  and  copious  Ure  tumbles  over  two  ledges  of 
rock  in  a  setting  that  is  certainly  not  unworthy  of 
comparison  with  the  upper  falls  of  Aysgarth.  The 
church — as  is  not  infrequent  in  Richmondshire — is 
removed  some  little  distance  from  the  village,  and  is 
a  structure  of  great  humility.  The  main  building 
is  E.E.,  but  the  font  and  S.  door  are  Norm.  The 
Perp.  E.  window  has  two  old  coats  of  arms — 
Neville,  and,  apparently,  Scrope  of  Bolton.  The 
blazoning  of  the  latter  is  "azure,  a  bend  or,"  but 
at  Redmire  it  is  patched  with  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow  !  On  the  E.  wall  is  a  bracket  for  an 
image,  and  on  the  S.  of  the  Sacrarium  is  a  small 
square  opening  that  possibly  represents  a  piscina. 

Reeth  (5  m.  N.  of  Redmire,  rough  road  over  the 
moor)  is  the  capital  of  middle  Swaledale — a  grey 
and  very  old-fashioned  little  town,  built  round  a 
picturesque  village  green,  and  surrounded  by 
mountainous  fells.  The  river  Arhle  flows  past  the 
foot  of  the  town,  just  above  its  junction  with  the 
Snvale.  With  the  decay  of  lead-mining  the  pros- 
perity of  Reeth  has  declined  from  its  old  estate. 
From  Richmond  it  is  reached  by  the  splendid 
"  New  Road  "  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
or  by  the  "  Old  Road "  over  the  hills.  The 
actually  nearest  railway  station  is  Redmire — 5  m.  to 
the  S.  by  a  rough  moorland  track,  commanding 
magnificent  views.  Ley  hum  station  (9  m.)  is  also 
a  trifle  nearer  than  Richmond,  but  the  road  is  bad 
and  the  hill  steep. 
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RICHMOND  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  most 
romantic  town  in  the  N.  of  England.  The  situa- 
tion— as  at  Appleby,  Warkworth  and  Durham — is 
that  of  a  bold  peninsula,  but  everywhere  at  Rich- 
mond the  natural  features  are  on  a  grander  scale — 
the  river  more  copious  and  its  bed  more  rocky  ;  the 
projecting  cliff  more  sheer  and  stubborn  ;  the  woods 
more  abundant,  free  and  graceful.  Nor  is  it  alone 
to  its  pride  of  place  that  Richmond  is  indebted  for 
pre-eminence.  The  town  itself  has  preserved  its 
mediaeval  aspect  to  a  quite  unexpected  degree. 
Durham  no  doubt  shows  grander  buildings,  but  the 
town  is  dirty  and  the  atmosphere  smoke-stained. 
At  Richmond,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  persistently 
conscious  of  the  neighbourhood  of  great  stretches 
of  unpopulated  moor. 

All  the  approaches  to  Richmond  are  more  or  less 
beautiful — even  the  road  from  the  railway  station. 
Good  distant  views  are  easily  obtained  from  the 
path  to  Easby  Abbey  and  from  St  Martin's  Priory 
{infra).  From  either  of  these  points  of  view,  the 
grouping  is  extremely  fine — the  towering  keep  on 
its  lofty  cliff;  the  graceful  steeple  of  the  Grey 
Friars  ;  the  smaller  tower  of  Holy  Trinity  ;  the 
parish  church  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  The  best 
views  of  the  castle  are  obtained  from  the  brow  of 
the  first  "  bank  "  on  the  road  to  Leyburn  ;  from  a 
spot  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  river — gained  by  a  foot- 
path— about  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  above  the 
old  bridge  ;  and  from  the  quaint  little  square  called 
the  Green.  For  a  distant  view  the  visitor  may  stroll 
as  far  as  the  top  of  Bardcn  Moor. 

Richmond  first  comes  into  prominence — if,  in- 
deed, it  was  not  first  founded — after  the  Norman 
Conquest.       To    his   second    cousin,    Alan    Rufus 
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(d.  1089),  the  Conqueror  granted  the  princely 
domain  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Edwin,  the 
Saxon  Earl  of  Mercia-  The  date  of  this  gift  is 
not  clear,  but  it  was  probably  when  William  was  at 
York,  at  the  Christmas  of  1069-70,  after  the 
terrible  harrying  of  the  North  (Freeman,  Norm. 
Conq.,  IV.  296).  The  seat  of  government  was 
at  once  removed  from  the  old  village  centre  of 
Gilling.  It  is  impossible  here,  however  interesting 
might  be  the  task,  to  trace  the  devolution  of  these 
immense  estates,  or  follow  all  the  intricacies  of 
their  extensive  subinfeudation.  Sufficient  to  point 
out  that  the  Earldom  of  Richmond  was  vested  in 
due  time  in  Henry  VH.,  who  bestowed  the  name 
on  the  Surrey  Shene,  to  which  he  was  much 
attached.  It  is  probable  that  much  confusion  has 
arisen  between  the  original  Richmond  and  its 
Tudor  name-sake.  In  particular,  the  ballad  of  the 
"  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill "  is  seldom  perhaps 
assigned  to  Yorkshire,  though  doubtless  its  proper 
location. 

Leland  tells  us  that  Richmond  was  "  waullid," 
but  the  area  enclosed  was  small — little  indeed  save 
the  houses  in  the  market-place  and  the  gardens  that 
lay  behind.  He  also  records  three  ruined  gates — 
French  Gate,  Finkel  Street  ^  Gate  and  Bargate. 
There  is  still  a  Bargate  at  the  top  of  the  Barr — a 
mere  narrow  postern  at  the  top  of  a  steep  ascent. 
There  is  another  postern,  also  mentioned  by  Leland, 
in  the  narrow  alley  that  runs  northward  from  the 
Market  Place  into  Back  Ends  Street.  The  obelisk 
"  cross  "  in  the  Market  Place  is  somewhat  like  that 

^A  common  name  in  northern  towns,  ^.j-.,  Thirsk, 
Kendal,  etc.  Finkle  =  Dan.,  vinkel,  an  angle.  (N. 
and  Q.,  ist  Ser.,  i.  477.) 
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at  Ripon.  To  the  N.  of  the  Market  Place,  and 
outside  the  site  of  the  former  walls,  is  the  beautiful 
Perp.  tower  of  the  Grey  Friars — perhaps  the  most 
graceful  tower  in  the  Riding.  It  is  engraved  in 
Whitaker's  "  Richmondshire  "  (I.  99),  and  in  the 
1830  edition  of  the  Monasticon  (VI.  1544). 
There  are  scarcely  any  other  remains.  This  house 
was  founded  by  Radulph  Fitz-Ranulph  in  1258 
(Gale,  Reg.  Hon.  Rich.,  235),  and  was  sur- 
rendered on  January  19,  1538,  by  a  prior  and 
fourteen  brethren  (Clarkson,  214).  The  friars 
offered  determined  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  king's  supremacy. 

Richmond  possesses  two  churches — the  parish 
church  of  St  Mary,  outside  the  old  walls  ;  and  the 
chapel  of  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  market-place.  The 
latter  is  remarkable  for  the  curious  manner  in 
which  it  is  mixed  up  with  private  houses.  Thus  a 
pork-butcher's  shop  is  boldly  interposed  between 
the  body  of  the  church  and  the  tower,  and  the 
basements  of  the  tower  and  aisle  are  also  utilized 
for  secular  purposes.  The  building  is  probably  all 
Perp.,  and  the  chancel  consists  of  a  Sanctuary 
only.  The  key  may  be  got  near  at  hand  ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  a  fine  old  black  oak  alms- 
box,  there  is  nothing  to  see  inside. 

The  parish  church,  in  Station  Road,  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  is  a  much  more  pretentious  build- 
ing, but  extensive  restoration  has  almost  destroyed 
any  interest  it  ever  possessed.  With  the  single 
exctption  of  the  W.  bay  of  the  nave  (?  Trans.),  the 
arcades  are  entirely  new  E.E.  The  outer  walls, 
however,  are  apparently  old,  as  are  also  the  porch 
(N.)  and  W.  tower.  The  latter  is  Perp.,  but^is 
far  too  pinched  for  the  church.     Notice  the^arms 
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of  Neville  on  the  middle  of  the  three  W.  battle- 
ments. The  porch  is  vaulted,  with  a  niche  in  the 
gable,  and  another  towards  the  E.  The  N.  door- 
way itself  is  E.E.  In  the  churchyard,  near  at 
hand,  are  remains  of  two  floriated  crosses — one 
with  a  dagger,  and  one  in  high  relief.  Notice 
inside  :  ( i )  At  the  E.  end  of  the  N.  aisle — bowl 
of  old  octagonal  font.  (2)  Beautiful  Perp.  stalls, 
with  canopies,  on  the  N.  and  S.  of  the  chancel. 
These  were  brought  from  Eashy  Abbey,  and  have 
the  following  quaint  inscription  on  the  top  : 
Decern  sunt  ahustones  claustralium  ;  victus  preciosus  ; 
cibus  exquisitus  ;  rumor  In  claustro  ;  lis  in  capitulo  ; 
dissolut'to  in  choro  ;  negligens  discipulus  ;  inobediens 
juvenis  ;  ociosus  senex  ;  obstinatus  monachus  ;  curialis 
religiosus  (Speight,  60).  "Over  the  mayor's  stall 
is  a  shield  also  from  the  abbey,  bearing  the  rebus 
of  Abbot  Bampton  (inst.  a.d.  151 5),  a  crozier 
fixed  in  a  tun,  the  latter  inscribed  b.a."  (3) 
On  the  S.  of  the  Sanctuary — wall  monument  to 
Sir  Timothy  Hutton  (d.  1629).!  (4)  Fragment 
of  wall  painting  in  the  S.  chancel  chapel.  (5) 
In  the  same  chapel — trefoiled  piscina,  hidden  be- 
neath a  seat.  The  level  of  the  floor  has  been 
greatly  raised.  (6)  In  the  first  window  from  the 
E.,  in  the  S.  aisle,  though  practically  hidden  by 
the  ugly  gallery,  are  three  old  coats  of  arms  :  [a) 
England  from  1 405- 1603  ;  [b)  Earls  of  Rich- 
mond; [c)  Fountains  Abbey.  (7)  In  the  window 
to  the  W. — Christopher  Urswicke,  Archdeacon  of 
Richmond  (Whit.  I.  93),  and  a  lion  rampant. 
(8)  Alms-box  heavily  bound  with  iron.  (9) 
Black  marble  font,  with  octagonal  bowl,  resemb- 

^  "Anno  ultimae  patientiae  sanctorum" — a  mode  of 
dating  ridiculed  by  Ben  Jonson  in  the  "Alchemist,"  V.  3. 
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ling  those  at  Kih'mgton  and  Catterick,  The  top  of 
the  cover  seems  old.  It  is  said  that  Herbert 
Knowles,  a  Richmond  school-boy,  wrote  in  the 
churchyard  the  lyric  beginning,  "  Methinks  it  is 
good  to  be  here." 

Richmond  Castle  (IX.  Y.A.J.  33)  consists 
of  three  wards,  the  principal  one  of  which  occupies 
the  top  of  the  peninsula  rock,  and  is  roughly  tri- 
angular, with  its  apex  to  the  N.,  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  the  ground.  On  the  S.  the 
site  is  guarded  by  the  steep  cliff  above  the  river, 
round  the  crest  of  which  is  carried  the  present 
beautiful  Castle  Walk.  On  the  other  two  sides 
the  ward  is  protected  by  steep,  but  less  precipi- 
tous, slopes.  At  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  on  the 
side  towards  the  town,  still  rises  the  magnificent 
Norm,  keep,  strengthened,  in  its  turn,  by  a  small 
outer  Barbican  enclosing  the  approach  in  a  rough 
semi-circle.  This  keep  is  still  practically  perfect, 
and  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  build- 
ing, just  as  it  constitutes  the  most  conspicuous 
feature  in  all  distant  views  of  Richmond.  Its 
dimensions  are  given  by  Mr  Clark  as  52  feet  long, 
45  broad,  and  about  100  high.  Originally  it 
consisted  of  a  basement  and  two  upper  floors,  but  a 
third  story  was  added  after  a  very  short  interval. 
The  basement  was  entered  from  the  8.  by  an 
opening  of  large  dimensions,  which  was  evidently 
protected  by  some  kind  of  external  "lean-to." 
The  entrance  to  the  first  floor  was  by  a  short  lobby 
near  the  S.E.  angle,  opening  to  the  rampart  of  the 
enceinte  walls.  If  communication  existed  with  the 
basement  below,  it  was  only  by  means  of  a  wooden 
ladder.  The  second  and  third  floors  are  reached 
by  straight  staircases  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls. 
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The  date  of  this  Norm,  keep  is  uncertain.  It  is 
sometimes  assigned  to  c.  1170,  the  date  of  the 
death  of  the  fourth  Earl,  Conan  (V.  A.  J.  53)  ; 
but  Mr  Clark  thinks  that  the  lower  part  is  earlier, 
and  possibly  the  work  of  the  first  Earl,  Alan,  the 
original  grantee.  "  Richmond  resembles  other 
Norman  keeps  in  its  rectangular  plan,  its  pilaster 
buttresses,  its  well,  its  angle  turrets,  and  its  entrance 
on  the  first-floor  level.  It  is  peculiar  in  its  enormous 
archway  in  the  basement,  in  the  absence  of  any 
original  spiral  staircase  or  fireplace  or  visible  gard 
robe''  (p.  47).  In  the  later  Dec.  period  the 
basement  was  recast ;  the  well  in  the  centre  was 
enclosed  in  an  octagonal  shaft ;  the  roof  was 
vaulted  ;  and  a  circular  stairway  was  constructed  in 
the  S.W.  corner,  giving  access  to  the  state-room 
above. 

The  remainder  of  the  buildings  may  quickly  be 
summarised.  At  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  ward  is  a 
Norm,  turret,  with  later  additions.  At  the  S.E. 
angle  are  the  principal  domestic  buildings — the 
kitchen,  hall,  and  chapel.  "  Scolland's  Hall  "— 
so-called  after  Scolland,  Lord  of  Bedale,  who  was 
sewer  to  the  first  Earl  (Clarkson,  52) — is  possibly 
Trans,  (p.  49).  To  the  N.  of  this  is  the  Dec. 
chapel,  with  "  a  sort  of  hagioscope  "  and  a  trefoil- 
headed  piscina  (p.  50).  Still  more  to  the  N.  is  a 
smaller  chapel,  or  oratory,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
there  existed  also  a  third  and  larger,  or  "  garrison," 
chapel  founded  by  Earl  John  in  1278,  and  sup- 
plied by  six  chaplains  from  Eggleston  (c.p.r., 
sub.  ann.).  The  outer  ward,  on  the  N.E.  flank 
of  the  principal  enceinte,  still  remains  fairly  com- 
plete. According  to  an  old  tradition,  similar  to 
those  that  exist  at    Freehrough    Hill,  Bambrough, 
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and  some  other  places,  Artliur  and  his  sleeping 
knights  are  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  Hill  of  Rich- 
mond. Their  cave  was  once  penetrated  by  a 
certain  Potter  Thompson,  who  failed,  in  his 
cowardice,  to  release  them  from  their  charm. 

Three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  E.  of  the 
Market  Place  are  the  very  slight  ruins  of  St 
Martin's  Priory,  consisting  principally  of  a  small, 
late  Perp.  tower,  and  a  Norm,  doorway,  with 
zig-zag  moulding  and  scalloped  capitals,  which 
may  possibly  have  formed  the  W.  entrance  to  the 
church.  This  was  a  cell  for  nine  or  ten  monks  to 
St  Mary's  Abbey,  at  York  ;  and  was  founded 
c.  I  ICO  by  the  bounty  of  Wyman,  dapifer  to  the 
Earl  of  Richmond  (Dugd.  IV.  244). 

RIEVAULX  ABBEY  (3  m.  N.W.  of 
Helmsley  ;  Admission  is.). — Probably  no  other 
ruined  abbey  in  the  kingdom — unless  it  be  Tintern, 
which  the  writer  has  never  seen — is  at  once  so 
beautiful  in  itself,  and  so  beautifully  situated  as 
Rievaulx.  Whitby  is  perhaps  as  beautiful  a  ruin  ; 
Fountains  is  more  extensive  ;  and  Bolton  exhibits 
touches  of  mountain  grandeur  that  are  alien  to  the 
quiet  loveliness  of  the  valley  of  the  Rye.  But  in 
none  of  these  is  the  blending  so  perfect  of  ruined 
abbey  and  beautiful  surroundings.  The  valley  is 
at  this  point  a  mere  glen,  carved  out  of  the  oolitic 
table-land  ;  but  from  the  wonderful  green  sward 
terrace  on  its  E.  there  are  glimpses  to  the  N.  of 
definite  moorland  ridges,  with  Easterside  Moor  in 
the  distance  :"...!  went  down  to  look  at  the 
ruins,"  says  Dorothy  Wordsworth,  writing  in 
1801.  "Thrushes  were  singing;  cattle  feeding 
among  green-grown  hillocks  about  the  ruins.  The 
hillocks  were  scattered  over  with  grovelets  of  wild 
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roses  and  other  shrubs,  and  covered  with  wild 
flowers.  I  could  have  stayed  in  this  solemn  quiet 
spot  till  evening,  without  a  thought  of  moving  .   .   ." 

(I-  H3)- 

Rievaulx  Abbey  was  founded  by  Walter  Espec, 
Lord  of  Helmsley,  in  1131.  The  tradition  that 
he  established  his  three  monastic  houses — Rievaulx, 
Kirkhani  (1121),  and  Wardon,  in  Bedfordshire 
( 1 135)  — in  grief  for  the  death  of  an  only  son,  who 
was  killed  by  the  fall  of  his  horse,  must  almost 
certainly  be  dismissed  as  the  picturesque  accretion 
of  a  later  age.  The  foundation  charter  of  Rievaulx 
contains  a  long  recital  of  those  for  whose  benefit  the 
abbey  was  founded,  but  it  contains  no  mention  of 
this  deeply  mourned  son  (LXXXIII.  S.S.  16). 
Again,  in  Abbot  Aelred's  account  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Standard  occurs,  in  his  description  of  Walter 
Espec,  the  following  suggestive  sentence  :  "  nempe 
cum  liberis  careret  heredibus  .  .  .  de  optimis 
tamen  quibusque  possessionibus  suis  Christum  fecit 
heredem "  (Lei.,  Collect.,  IIL  361).  From 
this  we  learn  that  Espec  was  childless,  but  again 
there  is  no  hint  that  he  had  ever  been  a  father,  or 
had  lost  an  only  son  by  a  violent  death.  The 
tradition,  it  would  seem,  first  emerges  in  a  Cottonian 
MS.,  the  date  of  which  unfortunately  does  not 
appear  (LXVIL  S.S.  178). 

In  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  the  Abbey  was  valued 
at  £2']^,  I  OS.  2d.  net.  The  house  was  sur- 
rendered on  December  3,  1539,  by  an  abbot  and 
twenty-three  monks  (Willis,  "  Mitred  Abbeys," 
IL  283).  Rievaulx  became,  almost  from  the  first, 
a  mother  of  other  abbeys — notably  of  Melrose, 
founded  by  King  David  L  in  11 36. 

The  ruins  consist  partly  of  those  of  the  church 
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— partly  of  the  monastic  buildings.  The  site,  un- 
like Jervaulx  and  Easby^  has  never  been  excavated 
— never,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  systematically 
described,  or  planned.  The  beautiful,  but  per- 
nicious, ivy  has  at  last  been  stripped  from  the  walls 
— a  loss  to  picturesqueness  that  cannot  be  regretted 
in  view  of  the  dangers  averted.  The  ruins  of  the 
church  are  those  of  the  chancel,  and  of  the  N.  and 
S.  transepts — the  nave  has  entirely  vanished.  It 
should  be  noted  that  there  is  no  orientation — owing 
no  doubt  to  the  nature  of  the  site — and  that  the 
church  stands  practically  N.  and  S.  The  N.  and 
S.  transepts,  spoken  of  above,  should  thus  strictly 
be  designated  E.  and  W.  respectively.  For  avoid- 
ance of  confusion,  we  suppose,  in  the  following 
description,  that  the  usual  orientation  has  been 
followed.  The  Chancel  is  E.E.,  and  consists  of 
seven  bays — all  of  which  are  precisely  alike  except 
the  one  to  the  W.  Notice  the  extremely  rich  and 
beautiful  triforium,  which  should  be  compared  with 
that  at  Whithy.  The  roof  shafts  are  carried  down 
to  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  triforium,  and  spring 
on  the  S.  from  corbels  of  singularly  beautiful 
carving.  In  the  W.  bay  these  shafts  are  lowered 
almost  to  the  level  of  the  spring  of  the  arches,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  triforium  is  different.  The  E. 
end  consists  of  a  double  tier  of  triple  lancets.  Of 
these  the  three  lower  are  equal  in  height,  but  the 
middle  window  of  the  upper  group  is  stilted,  and 
higher  than  its  neighbours.  The  area  of  the  chancel 
is  now  overgrown  with  grass  and  nettles,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  identify  the  site  of  the  various  altars. 
According,  however,  to  Mr  St  John  Hope 
(LXXXIII.  S.S.  cxi),  the  High  Altar  stood 
in  the  third  bay  from  the  E.  ;  whilst  against  the 
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E.  wall  was  a  series  of  five  altars.  "  The  pin- 
holes for  the  reredoses  of  the  five  eastern  altars  are 
very  plainly  seen.  The  five  altars  were  divided 
from  each  other  by  perpent  walls  of  stone  .  .  . 
which  were  continued  westwards  with  timber  to 
meet  a  great  cross  screen  or  parclose.  Each 
altar  stood  on  a  platform  one  step  high,  below 
which  was  a  small  floor  drain.  A  little  to  the  W. 
are  two  steps  running  right  across  the  church,  but 
clear  of  the  eastern  face  of  the  first  pair  of  piers, 
and  on  the  top  step  was  the  parclose  that  extended 
from  one  part  of  the  church  to  the  other.*'  Mr 
Hope  further  points  out  that  the  rood  loft  was 
placed  beneath  the  E.  arch  of  the  tower  ;  and  that 
the  "  stallys "  occupied  the  two  W.  bays  of  the 
chancel.  "  Behind  the  stalls,  and  extending  for 
five  bays  from  the  tower,  are  clear  traces  of  the 
Cistercian  longitudinal  stone  wall  with  north  and 
south  choir  doors.  It  probably  returned  behind 
the  High  Altar  .  .  .  and  was,  clear  of  the  stalls, 
arcaded  along  its  front.''  The  description  will 
perhaps  be  more  easily  followed  by  means  of  the 
rough  plan  sketched  opposite.  Of  the  two  chancel 
aisles  there  are  now  scarcely  any  remains,  but  the 
chancel  itself  is  practically  perfect. 

The  N.  TRANSEPT  is  also  complete,  and  possesses 
an  aisle  to  the  E.,  separated  by  an  arcade  of  three 
arches.  The  piers  are  similar  to  those  in  the 
chancel,  but  the  triforium  and  clerestory  are 
simpler  in  design.  The  end  shows  three  lancets 
high  up  in  the  wall,  and  all  of  an  equal  height. 
The  E.  side  of  this  transept,  and  the  windows  last 
mentioned,  are  E.E.,  and  probably  contemporary 
with  the  choir  ;  but  the  lower  part  of  the  N.  and 
W.  wall  is  Norm.,  and  belongs  to  an  earlier  church. 
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The  junction  of  the  two  eras  of  building  is  very 
sharply  marked,  not  only  by  the  differences  of 
architectural  style,  but  by  the  superior  masonry  and 
whiter  stone  that  characterise  the  later  fabric.  The 
sites  where  the  stone  for  the  abbey  was  quarried 
have  been  located  by  Mr  H.  A.  Rye  (LVII. 
A.J.  69) — the  older  Norm,  quarry  to  the  N.  of 
the  building;  the  later  13th  century  quarry  to  the 
S.  Mr  Rye  has  also  traced  the  series  of  canals — 
fed  by  the  river — by  which  the  stone  was  in- 
geniously brought  in  lighters  from  the  quarries  to 
the  site  of  the  works.  Notice,  externally,  how  the 
Norm,  pilasters  have  been  carried  up  by  the  E.E. 
builders,  but  reduced  by  a  set-off  on  either  side. 

The  S,  TRANSEPT  has  also  a  single  aisle  (E.), 
and  the  arcade  and  triforium  are  the  same  as  in  the 
N.,  though  the  treatment  of  the  clerestory  is 
different.  The  coarseness  of  the  dog-tooth  should 
be  noticed.  Here  too  the  W.  wall — in  this  case 
to  the  level  of  the  clerestory^ — ^and  the  S.  end 
below  the  level  of  the  windows,  are  parts  of  an 
earlier  Norm,  structure. 

The  cloister  square  was  on  the  S.  of  the  ruined 
nave,  and  to  the  S.  again  of  this  is  the  beautiful 
E.E.  refectory,  running  N.  and  S.,  and  entered 
from  the  cloister  by  a  curiously  depressed  trefoiled 
door.  The  room  is  lighted  by  lancets,  and  the 
basement  has  apparently  been  vaulted.  Notice 
the  recess  in  the  W.  wall,  running  for  the  space  of 
four  lancets.  This  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  site 
of  the  former  lector'ium.  To  the  E.  of  the  refectory 
are  other  domestic  buildings,  many  of  which  are 
Norm.  Notice,  however,  an  inserted  late  Perp. 
door,  above  which  is  a  curious  carving — apparently 
of  an   angel  to  the  left ;  a   woman,  now   headless. 
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to  the  R. ;  and  between  the  two  the  lily  of  the 
Virgin.      It  probably  represents  an  Annunciation. 

Robin  Hood's  Bay  is  a  definite,  though 
shallow,  indentation  on  the  coast  between  Scar- 
hrough  and  Whitby,  and  constitutes  the  largest  and 
most  important  recess  on  the  whole  coast  of  York- 
shire. On  the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  the  promontory 
of  N.  Cheek,  on  the  S.  by  S.  Cheek,  or  the  Peak  ; 
and  the  distance  between  the  two,  as  measured  in 
a  bee  line,  is  almost  precisely  2|  m.  Except  at 
the  Peak  the  cliffs  are  low,  and  they  are  every- 
where shaly  and  crumbling  ;  but  the  background 
is  completed  by  a  sweeping  amphitheatre  of  hills 
descending  steeply  from  the  moors  to  the  sea. 
Till  the  opening  of  the  railway  from  Scarbrough 
to  Whitby  the  primitive  character  of  the  place 
remained  unchanged,  but  foolish  attempts  have 
since  been  made — necessarily  fatal  to  its  peculiar 
charm — to  develop  the  spot  as  a  watering  place  : — 

"  Is  then  no  nook  of  English  ground  secure 
From  rash  assauh  ?  " 

The  name  is  enigmatical,  but  appears  at  least  as 
early  as  Henry  VIII.  in  the  Minister's  Accounts 
of  Whitby  Abbey  (LXXII.  S.S.  741).  Canon 
Atkinson  adds  in  a  note  that  "  the  time  and  reason 
of  its  imposition  appear  to  be  hid  in  obscurity,  and 
it  is  hard  to  frame  even  a  probable  surmise  on  the 
subject."  Robin  Hood  is  the  eponymous  hero 
of  places  scattered  over  the  country  as  widely  apart 
as  Somerset,  Shropshire,  and  Derbyshire  ;  though 
Sherwood  Forest  and  the  S.  of  Yorkshire  are 
generally  regarded  as  his  favourite  resorts.  Though 
Mr  Sidney  Lee,  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography^  resolves  him  into  *'  a  mythical  forest  elf," 
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yet  mediasval  writers  have  associated  his  name  with 
visits  to  Scarbrough  and  JVhttby.  The  capital  of 
Robin  Hood's  Bay  is  Bay  Totvn. 

ROCKCLIFF  (ij  m.  N.  of  Easington),  or 
Boulby  Chff,  is  stated  by  Phillips  (p.  142)  to  be 
the  highest  cliff  on  the  English  coast  (660  ft.). 
It  is  certainly  the  highest  in  Yorkshire,  and  lies 
between  Skinningrove  on  the  W.  and  Staithes  to  the 
E.  From  either  place  it  makes  a  bold  appearance, 
and  even  as  far  away  as  Redcar  it  is  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  coast  view.  It  was  at  one  time 
quarried  for  alum. 

Rogan's  Seat  (8  m.  N.  of  Askrigg)  is  the 
highest  summit  (2204  ft.)  between  Sivaledale  and 
Ar'hengarthdale.  The  writer  has  neither  climbed  it 
himself,  nor  met  with  anyone  who  has.  "  Seat  "  in 
these  hill  names,  as  well  as  in  village  names  like 
Counterside,!  Gunnerside  and  Burtersett,  is  pro- 
bably the  Norse,  seter  =  a  seat,  or  dwelling. 

RoKEBY  (3 J  m.  S.E.  of  Barnard  Castle,  in 
Durham)  has  been  immortalised  by  Scott  in  a  poem 
which,  though  written  to  order,  and  not  generally 
ranked  with  his  better  verse,  has  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed to  invest  the  neighbourhood  with  a  glamour 
of  romance.  The  natural  centre  from  which  to 
explore  the  whole  district  is  the  old-fashioned 
coaching-house  at  Greta  Bridge.  Immediately 
over  the  river  is  another  old  inn,  though  now  con- 
verted to  private  uses.  Behind  the  first  of  these 
houses  i^Morr'itt  Arms)  are  clear  traces  of  a  Roman 
camp,  which  possibly  extended  to  the  other  side  of 
the  road  so  as  to  comprehend  part  of  Rokeby  Park. 
No    station    is    mentioned    here    in    the    Antonine 

'  In  almost  all  cases  "side"  is  a  modern  corruption, 
and  "  set  "  is  the  proper  pronunciation. 
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Itineraries,  but  an  inscription,  discovered  in  the 
camp,  shows  that  it  existed  at  least  as  early  as  205 
A.D.  (XLIII.  J.A.A.  127;  VII.  C.I.L.  279). 
Greta  Bridge  is  now  identified  with  the  Con- 
gangium  of  the  Notit'ia  (XXVIII.  A.J.  126). 
Three  other  inscriptions  are  recorded  by  Hiibner 
(VII.  C.I.L.  280,  281,  283),  one  of  which  is 
dedicated  to  an  unknown  nymph,  perhaps  the  river 
goddess  of  the  Lune  or  Greta — ^^  Deae  nympha[e~\ 
.  .  .  irica  et  Januaria  JUia  libentes  ex  "voto  solve- 
runt."  The  house  and  grounds  of  Rokeby  occupy 
the  angle  at  the  meeting  of  the  Greta  and  the 
Tees — a  scene  rendered  famous  by  Scott  and 
Turner.  The  present  mansion  was  erected  in  the 
18th  century  by  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  but  has 
since  been  enlarged.  The  house  and  park  are  at 
present  closed  to  the  public,  including  the  walk  by 
the  bank  of  the  Greta ;  but  the  meeting  of  the 
Greta  and  the  Tees,  the  Dairy  Bridge,  and  Mor- 
tham  Tower  [infra)  may  be  approached  by  a  lane 
on  the  N.  of  the  park.  At  the  junction  of  the 
streams  the  Tees  has  emerged  from  the  "  mighty 
trench  of  living  stone  "  through  which  it  has  flowed 
since  the  Abbey  Bridge,  but  the  Greta  still  pursues 
a  rocky  bed,  closely  guarded  by  limestone  scars, 
and  densely  shadowed  by  wood.  Mortham  Toiver, 
on  the  bank  above,  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
a  peel  tower,  with  its  surrounding  domestic  build- 
ings, in  Yorkshire.  It  consists  of  three  sides  of 
a  square,  with  the  *' peel  "  itself  at  the  N.W. 
angle,  and  an  embattled  wall  on  the  S.  The  peel 
has  open  battlements  and  Perp.  windows.  It  was 
probably  built  by  Ralph  Rokeby  about  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  (Whit.  I.  185),  and  is  now  used 
as   a   farm.       Whitaker   prints   a  long  letter  from 
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Ralph  Rokeby,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  his  young 
cousins,  containing,  with  a  quantity  of  excellent 
advice,  the  delightful  old  ballad  of  the  "  Felon 
Sowe/'  This  desperate  beast — "the  griseliest 
beast  that  ever  might  be  " — was  *'  bredd  in  Rokeby 
wood,"  and  Ralph  Rokeby — anxious  perhaps  to 
get  rid  of  her — desirous  perhaps  to  play  a  practical 
joke — gave  her  to  the  Friars  of  Richmond.  The 
first  attempt  at  capture  was  unsuccessful,  for  though 
Peter  Dale  tried  to  exorcise  the  beast  by  reading 
the  Gospel  of  St  John  : — 

"  The  sowe  she  wold  noe  Latin  heare, 
But  rudely  rushed  at  the  freare, 
That  blenked  all  his  blee."^ 

How  at  length  she  was  brought  off  in  triumph 
by  Gilbert  Griffin  may  be  read  at  length  in  the 
ballad. 

RoMALDKiRK  is  the  prettiest  village  in  Teesdale^ 
with  a  fragment  of  old  stone  stocks  still  on  its 
village  green.  No  other  church  in  the  country  is 
known  to  be  dedicated  to  St  Romald  ;  nor,  indeed, 
is  it  very  clear  who  this  Romald  was.  There 
was,  it  appears,  an  Irish  Rumold  (d.  775  :),  who 
was  Bishop  of  Mechlin  and  a  martyr  (D.N.B.)  ; 
the  Biographic  Un'iverselle  gives  a  St  Romuald, 
who  was  born  at  Ravenna  (r.  956)  and  paid 
a  famous  visit  to  Venice  ;  and,  lastly,  there  was  a 
tl/ird  St  Rumald,  or  Rumwald,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  an  English  Saxon  !  This  last,  on  the 
face  of  things,  seems  the  most  likely  to  have  given 

^  i.e.  Changed  all  his  colour.  The  English  Dialect 
Dictionarij  {sub.  "  blee ")  gives  the  phrase  "  to  blench  a 
blee. "  The  ballad  is  also  printed  by  Scott  in  his  notes 
to  "Rokeby." 
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his  name  to  Romaldkirk.  In  the  church,  however, 
are  two  fragments  of  wall-painting  on  the  W. 
columns  of  the  N.  and  S.  arcades  of  the  nave. 
That  to  the  N.  is  fairly  distinct,  and  seems  to  repre- 
sent the  lion  of  St  Mark.  That  to  the  S.  is  less  clear, 
but  is  said  to  be  the  picture  of  a  pilgrim.  These, 
it  is  suggested,  may  easily  have  reference  to  the 
story  of  the  Ravenna  St  Romuald's  visit  to  Venice. 
Even  if  correct,  this  is  far  from  conclusive  as  to 
the  original  dedication  of  the  church,  though  it 
sufficiently  indicates  the  identification  that  prevailed 
in  the  middle  ages.  x\nyhow  the  name  should 
be  compared  with  the  well-known  Rombald's 
Moor,  near  Ilkley.  Romaldkirk  itself  is  said  to 
be  spelt  "  Rombaldkirk  "  in  a  terrier  of  1693. 

The  church  is  certainly  the  most  interesting  on 
the  Yorkshire  side  of  Teesdale.  The  chancel,  at 
any  rate,  was  built  by  the  Fitzhughs,  whose  arms 
appear  externally  above  the  E.  window.  The 
nave  arcades  are  Trans,  {c.  1160);  the  S.  tran- 
sept E.E.  ;  the  tower  and  chancel  Perp.  i^c.  1420)  ; 
and  the  N.  transept  is  the  latest  part  of  all  (<:.  1470- 
1 500) .  The  chancel  has  been  beautifully  restored 
and  refitted  by  the  present  rector.  Notice:  (i) 
*'  Three-decker"  pulpit,  with  curious  little  "church- 
ing-pew  "  below.  (2)  Fragments  of  rood  screen. 
(3)  "Low-side"  window  in  the  normal  position, 
with  two  shutter-hinges  still  in  situ.  (4)  Priest's 
room  above  vestry  on  the  N.  of  the  sanctuary,  with 
a  window  into  the  chancel.  (5)  Rude  double 
piscina,  under  an  ogee  arch,  the  finial  of  which 
remains  uncarved.  (6)  On  the  N.  wall  of  the 
sanctuary,  large  slab,  with  the  matrix  of  a  brass. 
This  commemorates  a  former  rector,  John  New- 
elyne    (r.    1470,   XII.   Y.A.J.    199  n.),  and   the 
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stolen  brass  was  engraved  by  Whitaker  (I.  131). 
(7)  Parabolic  chancel  roof.  (8)  Tracery  of 
the  S.  window  of  the  S.  transept,  which  has  been 
compared  "with  similar  work  at  Easby  Abbey  and 
Bedale.  (9)  In  the  N.  transept,  behind  the 
organ,  recumbent  figure,  with  the  Fitzhugh  arms 
on  the  shield.  This  is  supposed  to  represent  Hugh 
Fitz  Henry  (d.  1304) — father  of  the  first  Lord 
Fitzhugh — who  was  buried  in  Romaldkirk  Church. 
(10)  Piscina  in  the  S.  transept,  which  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  site  of  the  chantry  of  St  Thomas 
the  Apostle. 

Half  a  mile  to  the  N.  of  Romaldkirk,  in  a 
situation  of  singular  loveliness,  the  Tees  is  crossed 
into  Durham  at  Eggleston  Bridge.  A  chapel 
once  stood  at  the  S.  approach.  This  was  possibly 
built  by  the  John  Newelyne  whose  grave  slab  is 
mentioned  above. 

RosEBERRY  ToppiNG  (ij  m.  N.  of  Great 
Ay  ton).,  though  only  of  modest  elevation  (1057 
ft.),  is  as  famous  on  the  E.  side  of  Yorkshire  as 
is  Ingleborough  on  the  W.  ;  and  thanks  to  its 
shape  and  position — a  cone,  or  sugar-loaf,  on  the 
extreme  edge  of  a  big  moorland  plateau — is  cer- 
tainly the  most  conspicuous  hill  in  Cleveland,  as 
well  as  the  most  historical.  The  first  description 
of  the  view  from  its  top  is  apparently  that  of 
Camden  (<:.  1600),  who  calls  it  "a  most  agree- 
able prospect  of  the  extended  vailies,  verdant  hills, 
green  meadows,  fruitful  corn-fields,  rivers  stored 
with  fish,  the  fine  harbour  at  Tees  mouth,  bold 
open  shores  without  danger  of  the  sea  breaking 
in,  and  the  main  ocean  covered  with  ships.'* 
Among  the  Cottonian  MSS.  is  a  paper,  printed 
at  second   hand  by  Graves   (p.   216),  containing 
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a  much  more  detailed  and  spirited  description. 
**  There  is  a  most  goodly  prospecte  from  the  toppe 
of"  thys  hyll,  though  paynefully  gayned  by  reason 
of  the  steepnesse  of  yt."  The  writer  describes 
with  school-boy  glee  the  excitement  of  rolling  down 
a  stone :  "  The  noise  that  yt  makes  is  soe  terrible 
and  then  boundes  aloft  in  the  ayre  soe  high,  that 
as  I  am  informed  when  you  caste  a  stone  once 
downe  that  hyll,  a  horse  that  was  tethered  afar  off 
for  fear  leaped  over  a  great  gate."  This  quaint 
account  is  dated  by  Canon  Atkinson,  c.  1640.  A 
more  modern  ascent  is  described  by  Walter  White 
in  his  delightful  "  Month  in  Yorkshire  "  (ch.  xvi.). 
Roseberry  is  noted,  like  Pilatus  in  Switzerland, 
for  prognosticating  the  weather  : — 

"  When  Roseberrye  Toppinge  wears  a  cappe, 
Let  Cleveland  then  beware  a  clappe." 

The  fact  is  noted  by  Camden  and  Speed  (161 1), 
but  the  folk  lines  first  appear  in  the  Cottonian 
MS.,  where  the  people  are  said  to  have  "thys 
oulde  ryme  common."  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
hill  should  be  neglected  by  Drayton,  who  cele- 
brates Guisbrough  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Ord  prints  a  passage  from  "  Margery  Moorpoot," 
a  story  which  must  have  been  popular  in  its  day 
if  it  really  ran  to  a  tenth  edition :  "  Sartainly, 
man,  ye  knaw  Roseberry!  Ah  thowght  onny 
feeal  had  knawn  Roseberry.  It's  t'  biggest  hill 
i'  all  Yorksheer.  It's  aboon  a  mahle  an'  a  haufe 
heegh,  an'  as  cawd  as  ice  at  t'  top  on  't,  i'  t* 
yattest  day  i'  summer."  Graves  supposed  the  top 
to  be  1488  ft.  above  sea  level. 

The  mutations  of  its  name  are  deeply  interesting. 
The  original  form  was  Roseberry,  which  is  pro- 
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bably  derived,  like  Rosedale,  from  Celtic  rhos 
(  =  a  moor) .  If,  however,  Mr  Haigh  is  right 
in  his  contention  that  Roseberry  is  identical  with 
the  "  Hreosnabeorh "  of  Beowulf  [Anglo-Saxon 
Sagas,  45),  it  is  possible  that  the  name  is  con- 
nected with  A.S.  hreose  (  =  to  rush).  Roseberry 
would  thus  be  taken  to  mean  "  the  hill  of  the 
rushing  wind"  (Atk.,  94-96).  "Topping," 
which  appears  again  in  Blakey  Topping,  is  anyhow 
fairly  obvious.  It  is  remarkable  that,  whatever 
the  origin  of  *'  Roseberry,"  the  name  disappears 
from  documents  from  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
to  the  end  of  the  i6th  century,  during  which 
period  it  is  entirely  replaced  by  the  Scandi- 
navian "  Othenesbergh "  (  =  the  hill  of  Odin), 
or  one  of  its  numerous  cognates.  Camden, 
writing  c.  1600,  calls  the  hill  "  Ounesberry "  ; 
but  *<  Roseberye  Toppinge  "  appears  again  about 
forty  years  later  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  This  is 
the  only  form  now  extant.  A  somewhat  parallel 
example  occurs  in  Arran,  where  the  Gaelic  "  Ben 
Gobhar "  and  Scandinavian  "Goat  Fell"  con- 
tend for  the  mastery.  Tradition  relates  that  a 
Northumbrian  princess,  forewarned  by  an  astrologer 
that  her  son  Oswy  would  be  in  peril  of  drowning 
on  a  particular  day,  took  him,  when  the  time  came, 
to  the  top  of  Roseberry,  as  the  safest  place  in  the 
district.  A  spring  broke  out  whilst  the  mother 
slept,  and  the  prince  was  drowned.  Both  mother 
and  son  were  buried  at  Osmotherley,  whence  the 
name  of  that  village  (  =  Os  by  his  mother  lay). 
This  is  a  genuine  piece  of  folk-lore,  and  was  em- 
bodied in  a  "poetical  legend"  learnt  by  Mr  Gill 
from  "  a  respectable  farmer  who  had  been  educated 
on  the  borders  of  Roseberry,"  and  printed  by  him 
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in  N.  ^  Q.  I  St  Ser.  IX.  152.  The  simplest 
ascent  of  Roseberry  is  from  Great  jiyton  village, 
about  2  m.  The  prettiest  peep  is  towards  the  N., 
where  the  red  roofs  of  Gutsbrough  are  conspicuous 
in  the  valley,  crowned  by  its  dominant  fragment  of 
Priory.  Eastward  is  an  almost  limitless  view  to 
the  Teesdale,  Sivaledale^  and  Wensleydale  fells  ; 
northward  the  sky  is  stained  by  volumes  of  smoke 
from  the  ugly  Tees-side  "  cities  of  the  plain." 

Rosedale  [Sinn'mgton)  is  the  most  important  of 
the  valleys  running  southward  from  the  central 
axis  of  the  Cleveland  Hills,  and  contains,  with  the 
neighbouring  glen  of  the  Hartoft  beck,  some 
beautiful  moorland  scenery.  The  iron  mines  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rosedale  Abbey,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  a  mineral  line  from  Battersby  Junction, 
scarcely  detract  from  its  rural  charm.  The 
chimney  on  the  W.  side  of  the  dale,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  former,  is  conspicuous  from  many 
miles  away,  e.g.  from  the  Honvardian  Hills  above 
Brandsby.  The  river  of  Rosedale  is  the  Seven, 
a  tributary  of  the  Rye  and  the  Derwent. 

Rosedale  Abbey  (^j  m.N.  of  Sinnington).  The 
village  is  now  generally  so-called  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  valley.  Its  situation,  by  the  side  of  the 
Seven,  is  delightful,  and  even  the  presence  of  iron 
mines  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  has  done 
little  or  nothing  to  detract  from  its  appearance. 
A  Priory  was  founded  here  for  Benedictine  or 
Cistercian  nuns,  by  Robert  de  Stuteville,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  was  dedicated  to  St  Mary 
and  St  Laurence.  This  Robert  was  the  grandson 
of  the  Robert  de  Stuteville  who  came  over  with 
the  Conqueror,  and  he  was  also  the  founder  of  the 
nunnery  at    Keldholme    (D.N.B.).      Tanner   aays 
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the  house  contained,  at  the  Dissolution,  a  prioress 
and  eight  or  nine  "  religious,"  and  it  was  valued  in 
the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  at  ;^37,  I2s.  5d.  net.  A 
bit  of  turret  stair  remains,  and  perhaps  some  other 
fragments  incorporated  with  modern  buildings. 
Over  the  N.  door  of  the  parish  church  is  a 
stone  with  the  singularly  appropriate  inscription  : 
Omnia  Van'itas.  It  is  a  beautiful  moorland  walk 
from  Rosedale  to  Egton  Bridge  Station  (8^  m. 
N.E.),  keeping  to  the  E.  of  Shunnor  Howe. 

Roulston  Scar  (3  m.  N.W.  of  Coxwold)  is  the 
S.W.  buttress  of  the  Hamlledon  Hills — a  bit  of 
sheer  precipice,  visible,  because  of  its  conspicuous 
position  at  the  corner  of  the  range,  from  even  as  far 
away  as  the  city  walls  of  York.  On  the  steep 
slope  of  moor  immediately  to  the  E.  is  a  "White 
Horse  "  cut  in  the  turf,  which  is  stated  in  Good 
Words  (1903,  p.  192)  to  have  been  excavated  in 
1857  at  the  expense  of  a  native  of  Loiv  Kilburn^ 
who  had  made  his  fortune  in  London.  It  is  said 
to  measure  80  yards  from  tail  end  to  muzzle,  and  to 
cover  nearly  two  acres. 

RountoUy  East  (ij  m.  N.E.  of  Welbury). 
The  Perp.  chapel  (restored  1884)  is  practically 
new,  but  has  some  ancient  masonry  preserved  in  the 
N.  window.  There  is  a  rude  old  font  on  a  modern 
base.  Notice  the  carved  classical  wood-work  on 
the  N.  and  S.  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  two 
handsome  inlaid  chairs  within  the  communion 
rails. 

Roiuitoii,  West  (ij  m.  N.E.  of  IVelbury). 
The  church  is  Norm. — modern,  or  much  rebuilt. 
The  chancel  arch,  however,  is  old,  with  two  orders 
of  zig-zag.  The  S.  door  also  exhibits  chevron 
moulding.      Notice  the  extremely  interesting  bowl 
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of  the  circular  font,  which   is  decked  with   rude 
carvings,  and  is  probably  early  Norm. 

Riinswick  Bay  (i|^  m.  E.  of  Hinderivell)  is  a 
deep  and  beautiful  indentation,  with  the  broken  cliff 
of  Kettleness  for  its  eastern  boundary,  and  the 
primitive  little  village  at  the  W.  Village  and  bay 
are  well  seen  from  the  railway,  but  merit  a  closer 
inspection.  The  village  is  a  mere  handful  of  red- 
tiled  cottages,  plastered,  almost  like  martens'  nests,  to 
the  face  of  the  steeply  sloping  cliff.  The  following 
description  is  taken  from  the  "  Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales  "  (1812)  ;  "It  stands  on  the  declivity 
of  a  steep  and  rugged  rock,  the  top  of  which,  pro- 
jecting in  an  awful  manner,  threatens  to  overwhelm 
the  inhabitants ;  and  strangers  are  both  amused  and 
astonished  when  in  winding  along  the  narrow  paths 
between  the  dwellings,  they  may  on  one  side  enter 
the  door  of  one  house  and  from  thence  look  down 
the  chimney  of  another." 

Ruswarp  is  the  first  station  out  of  Whitby  on 
the  line  to  Pickering.  The  foreign-looking  new 
church  has  an  apse  and  spire.  There  is  a  picturesque 
old  mill  and  weir  on  the  Esk^  which  shortly  below 
this  point  becomes  tidal. 

Rye.  The  river  rises  in  the  moorland  district 
of  Snilesworth,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Hamhle- 
don  Hills,  and  receives  in  succession  the  Seph  from 
Bilsdale,  the  united  Hodge  beck  and  Dove  from 
Bransdale  and  Farndale,  and  the  Seven  from  Rose- 
dale.  Below  Helmsleyy  where  its  volume  is  dimi- 
nished by  "swallows,"  it  enters  the  level  Vale  of 
Pickering,  in  which  it  finally  joins  the  Derivent  three 
or  four  miles  above  Malton.  By  far  the  best 
scenery  on  the  Rye  is  on  its  upper  course,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rievaulx  and  Shaken  Bridge. 
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Salthurn  is  a  modern  Cleveland  watering-place, 
on  the  low  cliff  to  the  W.  of  the  Skelton  beck. 
The  valley  of  the  stream  has  been  laid  out  in 
beautiful  gardens,  which  are  crossed  by  a  lofty  girder 
bridge.  At  the  S.  end  of  the  grounds  is  some 
pretty  glen  scenery — of  course  on  a  miniature  scale. 
There  is  a  pier ;  a  lift  from  the  cliff  to  the  beach  ; 
and  rows  of  white  brick  houses.  The  best  near 
excursions  are  to  Guisbroughy  Staithes,  and  Kirk- 
leatham.  Huntcl'iff  is  a  conspicuous  feature  to  the 
E.  ;  and  may  be  reached,  we  believe,  by  a  path 
along  the  cliffs. 

Salton  (3  m.  N.  of  Sl'mgsby)  lies  rather  off 
the  beaten  track,  in  the  level  of  the  Vale  of  Picker- 
ing. The  church  (XV.  A.A.S.R.  219)  is 
dedicated  to  St  John  of  Beverley  ;  and  the  nave 
and  chancel  are  early  Norm,  of  about  the  beginning 
of  the  1 2th  century.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most 
complete  little  Norm,  churches  in  Yorkshire.  A 
hundred  years  later  it  suffered  from  fire,  the  traces 
of  which  are  said  to  be  still  clearly  visible — **  the 
walls  up  to  a  height  of  four  or  five  feet  are  quite  red 
from  its  action,  and  in  places  the  stones  are  much 
destroyed  by  it."  The  opportunity  was  taken  to 
insert  larger  lancet  windows  in  place  of  many  of  the 
older  Norm,  slits  ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  W. 
tower  was  built — all  in  the  E.E.  style.  The  N. 
nave  door  is  Trans.  ;  and  the  E.  end  has  been 
much  rebuilt.  Notice:  (i)  Chancel  arch,  with 
two  orders  of  zig-zag,  surmounted  by  an  elaborate 
hood.  (2)  S.  nave  door,  which  is  now  of  two 
orders — the  inner  of  double  beak-heads.  Origin- 
ally, however,  it  is  believed  to  have  had  probably 
two  other  orders,  and  much  to  have  resembled  those 
at  St  Margaret's  and    at  St   Laurence's  at  York. 
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(3)  Priest's  door  with  zig-zag  moulding.  (4) 
Corbel  table  outside,  many  of  the  corbels  being 
heads.  (5)  Fine  old  parish  chest  with  13th  cen- 
tury iron-work  [Rei,  N.S.  193).  The  village 
is  very  small,  and  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
Dove. 

Sand  Hutton  (ij  m.  N.  of  Holtby).  The 
church  [Open)  was  rebuilt,  with  a  broach  spire,  in 
1840.  In  the  graveyard,  to  the  N.,  may  still  be 
seen  the  slight,  but  eminently  picturesque,  remains 
of  the  older  structure.  The  principal  feature  is  a 
circular-headed  S.  door  (E.E.  or  Trans.),  and  a 
Perp.  window  on  the  S.  of  the  chancel.  There  is 
also  an  old  circular  font,  and  a  piscina,  or  aurabrey. 
The  church,  apparently,  was  very  small  ;  and  what 
remains  is  now  well  cared  for. 

Sandsend  is  about  two  miles  to  the  W.  of  Whitby, 
at  a  point  where  two  pretty  parallel  glens — separated 
only  by  a  narrow  ridge — end  abruptly  on  the  sea. 
In  one  of  these  is  Sandsend  proper,  and  in  the  other 
East  Row.  The  two  hamlets  have  some  preten- 
sions to  being  village  watering-places,  on  a  very 
small  and  unassuming  scale  ;  but,  though  there  is  a 
huge  and  unsightly  hotel,  their  rustic  appearance 
has  not  yet  been  altogether  lost.  The  cliffs  to  the 
W.  are  extensively  marked  by  ancient  alum  works, 
for  an  account  of  which,  in  the  days  of  their  pro- 
sperity, the  reader  should  turn  to  Walter  White's 
*'  Month  in  Yorkshire"  (pp.  97-103).  Mulgrave 
Castle  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Saw  don  Station  is  on  the  line  between  Pickering 
and  Scarbroiigh.  It  actually  adjoins  the  village  of 
Brompton,  but  it  is  called  after  a  hamlet  some  miles 
to  the  N. — no  doubt  to  avoid  confusion  with  the 
other  Brompton-in-Allertonshire, 
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Scalhy.  The  village  is  quasi-suburban  to  Scar- 
broughy  and  the  church  is  uninteresting.  The  chan- 
cel arch  and  nave  arcade  (S.)  are  Trans.,  or  E.E. 
Notice  the  old  alms-box  on  a  carved  pedestal,  and 
the  Jacobean  pulpit  with  a  (?)  stand  for  an  hour- 
glass. The  village  is  on  the  banks  of  the  *'  cut  " 
by  which  the  flood  waters  of  the  Deriuent  are 
turned  into  the  sea  before  the  river  enters  the  Forge 
Valley. 

SCARBROUGH  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  larger  watering-places  of  Eng- 
land. At  this  point  a  huge  projecting  cliff — 
"  rupes  stupendae  altitudinis  simul  et  amplitudinis  " 
— ^juts  boldly  out  into  the  sea  ;  and  to  the  S.  of  this 
is  gathered  the  picturesque  cluster  of  red  roofs  and 
masts,  dominated  by  the  church  and  ruined  castle, 
that  constitutes  the  ancient  borough.  The  modern 
watering-place  has  spread  far  to  the  S.,  with  its 
rows  of  handsome  terraces  ;  and  the  valley  has  been 
spanned  by  two  picturesque  viaducts — the  Cliff  and 
Valley  Bridges.  This  is  the  fashionable  part  of 
Scarbrough,  and  here  is  the  famous  Spa,  though 
people  come  nowadays  rather  to  promenade  and 
listen  to  the  music  than  to  drink  the  medicinal 
waters.  These  were  discovered  by  a  Mrs  Farrow, 
c.  1620,  and  a  cistern  was  built  for  collecting  the 
waters  in  1698.  In  1737  they  were  lost  for  a  time 
by  a  subsidence  of  the  cliff.  The  "  Spaw-house  " 
of  1798  was  a  very  humble  building — little  more 
than  a  cottage — as  may  be  seen  from  the  frontis- 
piece to  Hinderwell's  "  History."  Yet  even  as 
early  as  1777  Scarbrough  was  a  watering-place 
of  fashion  and  repute,  for  at  this  date  Sheri- 
dan's "  Trip  to  Scarborough  "  was  acted  at  Drury 
Lane.      Other  buildings  were  erected  from  time  to 
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time  to  replace  the  ravages  of  sea  and  time,  includ- 
ing a  hall  designed  by  Paxton  in  1858.  The 
present  handsome  group  was  built  in  1877-88. 
From  the  Prince  of  Wales  Terrace,  on  the  cliff 
above,  reached  from  the  Spa  by  hydraulic  lift,  is  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  graceful  S.  bay,  of  the  cliffs 
towards  Filey,  and  of  the  old  town  and  castle  rock. 
The  N.  bay  of  Scarbrough  possesses  a  pier,  but 
is  much  the  more  quiet  of  the  two.  Formerly 
it  was  a  rough,  but  romantic,  scramble  round  the 
base  of  the  castle  crag,  but  this  has  been  spoilt  by 
the  construction  of  an  ugly  and  extravagant  drive. 

The  first  mention  of  Scarbrough  in  history  is  in 
1066,  when  we  find  it  burnt  by  Harold  Hardrada 
prior  to  the  Battle  of  Stamford  Brig  (Freeman, 
''  Norm.  Conquest,"  ist  ed.  III.  347).  The 
place  is  not  named  in  "  Domesday,"  but  from  Wil- 
liam of  Newbrough  we  learn  that  the  castle  rock 
was  fortified,  probably  during  the  reign  of  Stephen, 
by  William  le  Gros,  Earl  of  Albemarle  and  Holder- 
ness,  and  leader  at  the  Battle  of  the  Standard  (II. 
3).  On  the  accession  of  Henry  II.,  the  castle, 
then  ruinous,  was  surrendered  to  the  Crown  after 
many  heart-searchings,  and  the  present  structure 
was  erected  by  the  king.  Scarbrough  Castle  has 
ever  since  continued  a  royal  possession.  In  13 12 
Edward  II.  and  his  favourite  Gaveston  fled  before 
the  avenging  barons  from  Tynemouth  to  Scar- 
brough by  sea.  Edward  withdrew  to  York,  but 
Gaveston  remained  in  Scarbrough  Castle,  and  was 
besieged  by  the  Earls  of  Warenne  and  Pembroke. 
On  May  19  he  surrendered  to  Pembroke  on  terms 
of  his  personal  safety,  but  a  few  weeks  later  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  "the  black  hound  of 
Ardern,"  and    was    beheaded    on    Blacklow    Hill 
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(D.N.B.).  During  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace 
(1536)  the  castle  was  again  besieged,  by  Aske 
and  his  fanatical  followers.  It  was  gallantly  de- 
fended by  the  governor,  Sir  Ralph  Eure,  and  the 
siege  was  promptly  raised  (Hind.  50).  In  1557 
it  was  taken  by  Thomas  Stafford,  **  naminge 
himselfe  to  be  Protector  of  this  realme,  and  the 
Queen  (i.e.  Mary)  to  be  unrightfull  Queene,"  but 
was  soon  recaptured  by  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland 
"without  effusion  of  bloude  "  (XX.  C.S.,  N.S. 
138).  During  the  Great  Rebellion  Scarbrough 
Castle  twice  resisted  a  siege.  The  first  occasion 
was  in  1643,  when  the  governor.  Sir  Hugh 
Cholmley — at  first  a  Parliamentarian — suddenly 
declared  for  the  King.  The  town  was  stormed 
and  taken  by  Sir  John  Meldrum  on  February  18, 
1644  (Whitelock's  "Memorials,"  133),  but  the 
castle  held  out  for  more  than  a  year  longer. 
During  the  siege  a  battery  was  opened  by  Mel- 
drum from  the  E.  window  of  the  parish  church, 
"  but  the  garrison  made  such  a  vigorous  and  well- 
directed  fire  that  the  choir  of  the  church  was 
demolished  "  (Hind.  62).  In  June,  1645, 
Meldrum  died  of  his  wounds  (Whitelock,  148), 
and  Sir  Matthew  Boynton  was  appointed  in  his 
place.  The  castle  was  surrendered  on  honourable 
terms  in  the  following  month  of  July.  *'  Many  of 
Sir  Hugh's  officers  and  soldiers  .  .  .  were  in  such 
a  weak  condition  that  some  of  them  were  brought 
forth  in  sheets,  others  were  helped  out  between  two 
men,  and  the  rest  were  not  very  fit  to  march  " 
(Hind.  64).  In  1648 — apparently  about  August 
— the  Parliamentary  governor.  Colonel  Matthew 
Boynton,  deserted  to  the  party  of  the  king,  and 
Scarbrough  again  underwent   a  siege,  though  this 
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time  of  shorter  duration,  for  the  castle  was  sur- 
rendered to  Colonel  Bethell  in  December  of  the 
same  year  (Whitelock,  363).  George  Fox,  the 
Quaker,  was  imprisoned  in  Scarbrough  Castle  for 
more  than  twelve  months  (1665-6),  and  there  is  a 
long  account  of  his  sufferings  in  his  journal  (Ed. 
1827,  IT.  61-70).  For  a  time  he  was  put  into 
an  "  open  room  where  the  rain  came  in,  and  the 
room  smoked  exceedingly."  When  the  governor 
came  to  visit  him  the  room  was  so  full  of  smoke 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  see  the  way  out, 
"  and  he  being  a  papist,  I  told  him  that  was  his 
purgatory  which  they  had  put  me  into." 

Ancient  Scarbrough  was  defended,  partly  by 
walls,  partly  by  mounds  and  ditches.  Leland 
notices  only  two  gates :  "  Newburgh  Gate, 
meately  good,  and  Aldeburgh  Gate,  very  base  " 
(Lei.  I.  61).  The  site  of  the  former  was  marked 
till  recently  by  a  modern  successor  (XIII.  Ant. 
52).  Formerly  the  town  contained  four  churches, 
two  hospitals,  and  four  religious  houses.  Of  these, 
a  house  of  Black  Friars  is  stated  by  Tanner  to  have 
been  founded  before  1285  by  Sir  Adam  Say,  or  by 
Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland.  The  Grey  Friars 
began  a  house  in  the  town  c.  124O  (Tanner,  684)  ; 
and  the  White  Friars  are  said  to  have  been  estab- 
lished by  Edward  II.  in  13 19  (p.  690).  There 
was  also  an  alien  cell  of  Cistercian  monks,  of  which 
more  will  be  said  elsewhere. 

The  chief  object  of  interest,  no  doubt,  in  Scar- 
brough, are  the  noble  remains  of  its  castle  (^Med. 
Mil.  Arch.  II.  462).  The  diamond  -  shaped 
castle-rock  constitutes  a  considerable  and  almost 
level  plateau  [c.  19  acres),  of  which  the  two  sides 
towards  the  sea   are  absolutely,  the  two  landward 
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faces  practically,  impregnable.  In  fact,  the  only 
really  weak  point  is  the  apex  towards  the  W., 
where  a  narrow  col  connects  the  peninsula  with 
the  mainland.  This,  accordingly,  has  been  seized 
on  as  the  site  for  the  keep  and  its  dependent  fortifi- 
cations. The  area  to  the  E. — big  enough  to  shelter 
the  population  of  a  town  or  encamp  a  small  army 
— is  sufficiently  protected  by  nature.  The  approach 
to  the  keep  is  different  from  that  of  any  other  castle 
in  the  Riding,  in  consequence  of  the  pecuHar  nature 
of  the  ground.  Commencing  with  a  barbican  and 
gate-house  —  a  doorway  between  two  half-round 
towers — it  traverses  at  first  a  narrow  walled  pass- 
age, formerly  crossing  a  couple  of  drawbridges 
separated  by  a  central  tower.  The  first  of  the 
bridge-pits  is  now  spanned  by  an  arch,  and  the 
second  is  blocked  with  masonry.  As  we  approach 
the  end  of  the  col  and  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  the 
two  walls  of  the  passage  diverge.  The  edge  itself 
is  guarded  by  the  keep,  with  a  curtain  on  either 
side.  That  to  the  N.  is  very  short,  as  the  cliff 
soon  becomes  quite  precipitous  ;  that  to  the  S.  is 
considerably  longer  and  overlooks  the  castle  ditch, 
which  lies  between  the  castle  and  the  old  town. 
The  cliff  at  this  point,  though  steep,  is  less  sheer 
than  elsewhere,  thus  necessitating  some  artificial 
protection.  The  dimensions  of  the  keep  are  thus 
given  by  Mr  Clark  (p.  464) — ground  plan,  c.  56 
feet  square  ;  height  above  the  platform,  c.  70  feet ; 
height  above  the  outer  side  —  in  which  direction 
the  ground  drops  sharply — c.  90  feet ;  thickness  of 
the  walls,  1 1  feet.  The  wall  to  the  W.  was 
destroyed  by  a  mine  after  the  second  parliamentary 
siege  [supra).  "The  interior  seems  to  have  con- 
tained a  basement  and  three  upper  floors."       Un- 
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happily  there  is  no  admission  to  the  keep  or  bailey, 
the  latter  of  which  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
S.  curtain  wall  already  mentioned,  and  is  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  platform,  on  the  E.,  by  a  wall 
with  an  outer  ditch.  This  bailey  was  enclosed, 
writes  Mr  Clark,  "  for  the  protection  of  the  keep, 
quite  as  much  from  the  mercenaries  who,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  often  formed  the  garrison,  as 
from  the  exterior  foe"  (p.  463).  From  the 
grassy  platform  beyond,  to  which  there  is  free 
access,  is  a  beautiful  view  up  and  down  the  coast — 
northward,  as  far  as  the  Peak  ;  southward,  far  be- 
yond Filey  Brig,  to  the  gleaming  white  cliffs  of 
Flamborough.  Near  the  eastern  verge  are  the 
slight  foundations  of  a  chapel,  and  our  Lady's 
Well,  now  shut  up  in  a  vault !  It  is  strange, 
indeed,  to  discover  a  spring  on  the  very  crest  of 
the  cliff. 

The  Parish  Church  of  St  Mary,  crowning  the 
ridge  that  connects  the  castle  rock  with  the  main- 
land, is  now  the  only  ancient  church  in  Scarbrough. 
Formerly  there  existed  three  others,  but  these  have 
disappeared,  St  Thomas's  having  been  "quite  ruined 
and  battered  down  "  during  the  Civil  War.  St 
Mary's  was  given  before  1203  to  the  mother- 
house  of  the  Cistercians  in  France,  who  established 
an  alien  cell  in  Scarbrough  (Tanner,  681).  This, 
no  doubt,  was  suppressed,  with  the  majority  of  the 
alien  priories,  by  Henry  V.  At  any  rate  the 
church  was  granted  to  the  Priory  of  Bridling- 
ton in  1421  (c.p.R.,  Edw.  IV.,  p.  82).  There 
is  some  ground,  at  least,  to  suspect  that  the  present 
parish  church  was  originally  also  the  church  of  the 
monastery.  At  any  rate  it  has  formerly  been  a 
building    of   some    magnificence,  and   even   in    its 
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present  shorn  condition  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  Yorkshire.  In  Leiand's  time  it 
boasted  three  towers,  each  of  them  crowned  with 
a  '*pyramide"  [Itin.  I.  6i).  The  two  at  the 
W.  have  now  lost  their  upper  stories,  whilst  the 
centre  one,  which  was  battered  in  the  siege,  fell  c. 
1660,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1669  (Hind.  99).  Of 
the  chancel  only  a  few  fragments  remain.  Of  the 
structural  nave,  which  consists  of  six  bays,  the  N. 
arcade  is  Trans.,  or  very  early  E.E.  Of  the  S. 
arcade  two  and  a  half  bays  are  similar  to  those 
on  the  N.,  but  the  rest  have  been  rebuilt  in  fully 
developed  E.E.  Above  the  S.  porch  is  a  parvise, 
and  to  the  E.  of  this  is  a  remarkable  series  of  four 
chantry  chapels,  extending  as  far  as  the  S.  tran- 
sept, and  practically  forming  a  second  S.  aisle  (r/». 
the  S.  aisle  of  Horsham,  in  Sussex,  and  the  double 
aisles  of  Chichester  Cathedral)  :  (i)  The  first  of 
these,  from  E.  to  W.,  is  the  chantry  of  St  James,^ 
founded  by  Robert  Galland  c.  1380  (XCI.  S.S. 
137).  This  has  a  niche  in  the  wall  for  a  tomb, 
and  a  piscina  with  a  mutilated  canopy.  (2)  Next 
to  this  is  the  chapel  of  St  Nicholas,  founded  by 
Agnes  Burn,  c.  1390  (XCI.  S.S.  138).  This 
has  a  tomb  niche  and  a  plain  piscina.  (3)  Next 
in  succession  is  the  chantry  of  St  Stephen,  with 
tomb  niche  and  piscina,  founded  by  Robert  Ril- 
lington  on  September  4,  1381  (XCI.  S.S.  138). 
(4)  Last  is  the  chapel  of  "Our  Lady,"  founded 
by  the  "baylfFes  and  comynaltye  of  Skarre- 
burgh"  c.  1396  (XCL  S.S.  135).  This  is  of 
greater  projection  than  the  other  three,  and  contains 

^  For  the  respective  location  of  these  chapels  the 
writer  is  indebted  to  a  description  in  the  church  by  the 
present  Vicar  of  Scarbrough, 
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a  piscina,  but  no  wall  niche.  All  of  these  chapels 
have  remarkable  slab  roofs,  with  pointed  barrel- 
vaulting  inside.  St  Nicholas'  aisle  forms  a  second 
N.  aisle,  and  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  church 
by  four  arches  resting  on  octagonal  columns  with 
grotesque  capitals.  This  arcade  is  assigned  to  the 
14th  century,  but  the  outer  walls  were  erected  with 
the  old  materials  in  1669  (Fawcett's  *'  Scar- 
borough Church,"  p.  80).  In  the  churchyard  is 
buried  Ann  Bronte,  who  died  at  Scarbrough  in 
1849. 

Oliver's  Mount,  an  ugly  hill  to  the  S.  of  the 
town,  is  a  favourite  climb,  and  commands  a  very 
extensive  view  along  the  coast  in  both  directions. 

Scarth  Nick  (3  m.  S.  of  Potto)  is  a  curious 
notch  in  the  escarpment  of  the  Cleveland  Hills,  on 
the  road  from  Osmotherley  to  Whorlton,  The  gap 
is  conspicuous  from  many  miles  away  all  over  the 
Cleveland  plain. 

Scarth  Nick  (i  m.  N.W.  of  Wensley)  is  the  top 
of  the  long  ascent  out  of  Wensleydale  on  the  road 
from  Redmtre  to  Richmond.  From  the  crest  of  the 
hill  is  a  justly  famous  view  of  the  lower  half  of 
Wensleydale,  best  seen  by  turning  in  through  the 
pastures  to  the  E.,  above  the  little  village  of 
Preston-under-Scar. 

ScAWTON  (4^  m.  W.  of  Helmsley)  is  the  most 
interesting  of  the  three  quaint  villages — the  other 
two  are  Old  Byland  and  Cold  Kirkby  —  on  the 
southern  plateau  of  the  Hamhledon  Hills.  Notice 
by  the  side  of  the  village  pond  what  appears  to  be 
the  socket  of  a  cross.  The  little  church  has  been 
well  restored,  and  contains  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable detail  in  the  Riding.  The  story  of  its 
founding  by   the  monks  of  Old  Byland  is  told  at 
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length  in  the  Latin  narrative  of  Abbot  Philip,  from 
which  it  appears  that  a  church  was  built  here  for  the 
first  time  in  1146.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  existing  structure  is  substantially  the  edifice 
then  erected.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the 
narrow  chancel  arch  belongs  to  that  plain  and  simple 
type  that  is  common  in  the  N.  Riding — a  type  that 
we  should  not  hesitate,  in  the  absence  of  docu- 
mentary evidence,  to  describe  as  very  early  Norm., 
or  might  even  be  tempted  to  class  as  Sax.  This 
example  at  Scawton  compels  us,  accordingly,  to  re- 
strain ourselves  from  dogmatising  in  other  cases. 
On  each  side  of  this  arch,  on  the  face  towards  the 
nave,  are  remarkable  round-headed  recesses,  pierced 
at  the  back  by  smaller  square  "  squints."  These 
are  apparently  coeval  with  the  building,  and  their 
use  is  not  very  clear.  See,  however,  an  article, 
"  On  Some  Perforations  in  the  Walls  of  Churches," 
in  III.  A.J.  299,  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
similar  openings  at  Ashley  and  Otterbourne  in 
Hampshire.  Another  strange  feature  is  the  E.E. 
lavaiortum — it  cannot  be  a  piscina — on  the  N.  of 
the  Sanctuary,  at  the  base  of  a  Norm,  window. 
Notice  also  :  (i)  S.  door  with  two  orders  of  zig- 
zag moulding.  (2)  Long,  narrow,  "low-side" 
window  in  the  normal  position.  (3)  Round- 
headed  "low-side"  opposite.  (4)  Piscina  and 
sedile  in  the  chancel.  (5)  Circular  font  on  an 
octagonal  base.  (6)  Fragment  of  old  carving  built 
into  the  E.  interior  of  the  porch. 

Scorton  is  a  station  on  the  branch  line  to  Rich' 
mond, 

Scruton  (|  m.  N.)  has  a  large,  but  not 
particularly  interesting,  church  dedicated  to  St 
Radegund.       The    nave    arcades    are    Norm.,    or 
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Trans.,  and  the  chancel  is  E.E. ;  but  the  building 
has  been  badly  over-restored,  and  its  arcliitectural 
history  is  obscured.  Notice  :  ( i )  Trefoiled 
piscina  at  the  E.  end  of  the  N.  aisle.  Licence 
was  granted  to  William  de  Scurneton  in  1335  to 
endow  a  priest  to  pray  in  Scruton  church  for  the 
souls  of  himself  and  his  wife,  Maud  (XCII.  S.S. 
556).  (2)  Near  this  is  a  doubtful  *<  low-side  " 
window  in  an  unusual  position.  (3)  Incised  slabs, 
with  swords  and  floriated  crosses,  built  in  as  the  lintel 
of  the  doorway  to  the  tower  stair.  (4)  In  the 
churchyard,  at  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  chancel,  a 
beautiful  old  floriated  gravestone.  (5)  In  the 
basement  of  the  tower — wall-tablet  to  Henrietta 
(d.  1720),  widow  of  the  "incomparable"  Roger 
Gale,  the  celebrated  antiquary.  Gale  (1672- 
1744)  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  succeeded  to  the  paternal  estate  at 
Scruton  in  1702.  Gale  erected  the  centre  of  the 
present  Hall — the  wings  are  of  later  date — and 
here  he  was  occasionally  visited  by  his  brother-in- 
law,  Dr  Stukeley,  '*  who  found  at  Scruton  more 
enjoyment  in  the  company  of  a  brother-in-law 
than  in  the  charms  of  a  wife.  Stuiceley,  it  is  well 
known,  married  Discord,  personified  in  the  sister  of 
his  friend."  Gale  is  buried  outside  the  E. 
window,  "  without  even  a  mound  of  earth  to  mark 
a  human  interment,  in  a  grave  of  unusual  depth,  but 
by  his  own  order  and  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  an 
antiquary  with  an  inscription  immediately  above  his 
remains  which  future  industry  or  accident  may  dis- 
cover "  (Whit.  II.  69).  We  do  not  know 
that  this  gruesome  invitation  has  hitherto  met  with 
response  ! 

Scugdale    (Potto)     is     in     some    respects     the 
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most  remarkable  valley  among  the  eastern  moors. 
Though  very  short  —  about  three  miles  from  its 
head  to  its  foot  at  Huthwaite — it  is  more  confined, 
and  perhaps  more  varied,  than  its  bigger  sisters, 
such  as  Farndale  and  Rosedale.  Small  as  it  is,  it 
is  broken  by  two  side-glens  ;  of  which  Snotterdale, 
on  the  N.,  has  some  broken  crag  towards  its  head. 
The  prettiest  view  of  Scugdale  is  from  the  edge  of 
the  hills  that  guard  it  on  the  N.W.  A  rough  cart 
track  runs  up  the  E.  side  of  the  valley,  connecting 
a  handful  of  primitive  little  farms  ;  and  at  the  head 
degenerates  to  a  bridle-track  that  crosses  the  moor 
into  Raisedale  to  Chop  Tat. 

Seamer  (i  m.  W.)  has  an  interesting  old 
church  {Open)^  the  evolution  of  which  may  be 
traced  with  precision.  Originally  it  consisted  of  a 
Norm,  nave  and  chancel,  and  probably  a  Norm.  W. 
tower.  The  building  was  lighted  by  a  series  of 
large  windows,  placed  very  high  up  on  the  wall. 
Those  that  looked  into  the  nave  were  plain  ;  those 
in  the  chancel  had  zig-zag  ornament.  Underneath 
the  windows  ran  a  string-course  inside  ;  and  the 
nave,  at  least,  had  external  pilasters.  The  chancel 
arch  was  remarkably  fine — it  is  still  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  church — with  three  orders  towards 
the  W.,  two  towards  the  E.  The  S.  door  had 
also  two  orders.  The  bulk  of  this  structure  still 
exists,  and  its  elevation  remains  untouched  in  the 
W.  half  of  the  S.  wall  of  the  nave.  In  Perp. 
times  the  church  was  enlarged  by  adding  a  N. 
aisle,  which  was  effected  by  inserting  a  clumsy 
arcade  under  the  Norm,  windows,  which  were  thus 
converted  to  a  clerestory.  To  accomplish  this  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  the  crown  of  the  arches  very 
low,  though   even  so   they  cut  up  through   the  old 
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Norm,  string-course.  In  the  chancel,  on  the 
contrary,  where  a  corresponding  chapel  has  been 
added  on  the  N.,  the  crown  of  the  arch  is  cut  up 
into  the  old  Norm,  window,  which  is  thus,  of 
necessity,  blocked.  At  the  same  period  the  chancel 
was  lighted  by  large  Perp.  windows.  Notice : 
(i)  ,Rood  stairs  on  the  N.  of  the  chancel  arch. 

(2)  Old  panels  incorporated  with  the  later  pulpit. 

(3)  Grotesque  head  on  the  S.  side  of  the  first  nave 
pier  from  the  E.  (4)  Restored  piscina  in  the 
chancel.  (5)  Piscina  at  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  nave, 
and  apparently  the  remains  of  an  older  piscina. 

Seamer  (in  Cleveland)  (3  m.  'H.V^ .oi  Stokesley) 
occupies  the  summit  of  a  low  hill.  The  church 
was  rebuilt  in  182  1-2  (Ord,  481),  and  its  style 
may  be  inferred  from  its  date.  Dr  Brian  Walton 
(1600  •'-1661),  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  editor  of 
the  "  English  Polyglot  Bible,"  was  born  either  in 
this  village  or  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Hilton, 

Semmerwater  (2J  m.  S.W.  oi  j4skrigg)  is  the 
single  example  of  a  genuine  lake  in  Yorkshire,  for 
Malham  Tarn  is  merely  an  upland  sheet  of  water 
without  any  distinctive  valley,  and  Gormtre  is 
merely  a  pond.  The  name  is  a  good  example  of 
three-fold  superimposition,  each  of  the  vocables 
meaning  water  =  sea — mere — water.  Far  inferior 
to  the  vast  majority  of  lakes  in  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  Semmerwater  has  yet  a  pastoral 
beauty  of  its  own  ;  whilst  the  three  emerald 
valleys  at  its  head,  Bardale,  Raydale  and  Crag- 
dale,  have  touches  of  mountain  grandeur.  The 
best  marginal  view  is  from  the  Carlow  Stone — 
associated  with  Satanic  agency — at  the  foot  of  the 
lake  ;  a  good  distant  view  is  obtained  on  the 
road    to    Stalling    Busk,   at    the    top  of  the  long 
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ascent  from  Bainbridge.  At  normal  seasons  the 
lake  is  in  length  c.  |  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
about  \  m.  in  breadth.  It  drains  into  the  Ure 
by  the  Bain  —  probably  the  shortest  river  in 
the  kingdom  possessing  a  specific  name  of  its 
own,  except  the  Mirk  Esk  and  the  Morar,  in 
Inverness-shire.  A  legend  is  told  of  Semmer- 
water  similar  to  that  of  Llangorse  in  Brecon  — 
that  it  conceals  a  doomed  city,  flooded,  except  a 
single  house,  for  its  inhospitality  to  an  angel  who 
came  in  mendicant  guise  (XXIII.  Ant.  23).  In 
the  neighbouring  gills  are  three  or  four  "forces," 
the  best  of  which  is  at  Park  Scar,  about  ^  m. 
from  Stalling  Busk. 

Sessay  (ij  m.  S.E.).  The  church  [Open)  has 
been  rebuilt,  but  retains  on  the  floor  of  its 
chancel  a  remarkably  well  -  preserved  brass  of  an 
ecclesiastic.  Round  the  head  is  this  inscription  : 
"  Jesu  fili  Dei  miserere  mei."  Below  on  a 
separate  plate :  "  Here  lyethe  Master  Thomas 
Magnus,  Archdeacon  of  th'  Est  Rydyng  in  the 
Metropolitan  Churche  of  Yorke  + Patron  of  this 
churche,  whiche  dyed  the  xxviii  day  of  Auguste 
A"  Dm  MCCCCC.  Whose  soule  God  pardon." 
Lower  still  is  a  coat  of  arms,  and  the  motto, 
"  As  God  wyll."  Across  the  breast  is  the  name 
*' Jesus,"  and  at  two  of  the  corners,  a  flower — at 
the  other  two,  an  Agnus  Dei. 

Seven.,  River.      (See  Rosedale.) 

Sexhow  is  a  road-side  station  on  the  line  from 
Stockton  to  IVhitby. 

Sheriff  Hutton  (2J  m.  N.W.  of  Flaxton) 
occupies  a  low  ridge  of  hill,  with  the  castle  at 
one  end  and  the  church  at  the  other,  and 
commands   an    extensive     view    towards    the    S., 
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with  the  towers  of  York  in  the  distance.  The 
first  of  its  two  names  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  Bertram  de  Bulmer,  Sheriff  of 
Yorkshire,  who  is  said  to  have  built  the  original 
castle  c.  1 140.  The  property,  however,  soon 
passed  to  the  great  family  of  Neville,  by  the 
marriage  of  Geoffrey  Neville  (d.  1194,  Surtees' 
"  Durham,"  IV.  158)  with  Bertram  de  Bulmer's 
heiress  Emma  ;  and  with  the  Nevilles  it  continued 
till  its  forfeiture  to  the  Crown  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  (XLVII.  Arch<zol  416). 
Richard  III.  was  lord  of  Sheriff  Hutton  by  virtue 
of  his  wife,  Anne  Neville,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
his  only  son,  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
was  born  and  died  not  far  away  in  the  other  great 
Neville  castle  of  Middleham^  was  buried  at  Sheriff 
Hutton  i^cf.  infra).  During  the  latter  part  of 
Richard's  reign  the  castle  was  a  prison  for  two 
royal  cousins,  each  of  whom  was  a  rival  for  the 
Crown.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV., 
and  entitled,  according  to  the  modern  rule  of 
succession,  to  sit — though  a  female — on  the  throne 
of  her  father.  The  second  was  the  unfortunate 
Earl  of  Warwick,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  and  of  Isabel  Neville,  his  wife,  and 
entitled,  apart  from  the  claim  of  Elizabeth,  to 
succeed  as  heir  male  of  his  uncle.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Richard,  who  is  supposed  not  to  have  hesitated 
to  butcher  the  two  young  brothers  of  Elizabeth  in 
the  Tower,  should  have  been  content  to  allow  these 
two  dangerous  claimants  to  survive  to  the  end  of 
his  rule.  Elizabeth,  indeed,  for  most  of  his  reign, 
he  allowed  to  go  in  freedom  ;  and  it  was  only  for 
the  last   few  months    of  his  life  that  he  sent  her 
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to  Sheriff  Hutton.  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  seems  to  have  kept  in  more 
constant  confinement.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
Henry  VII.,  immediately  after  Bosworth  Field, 
was  to  summon  these  two  prisoners  from  Yorkshire 
— Elizabeth  to  become  his  Queen  and  thus  to 
unite  the  roses  of  York  and  Lancaster  ;  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  to  a  worse  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower,  that  was  to  end  only  with  his  execution. 
The  complexity  of  these  relationships  will  perhaps 
excuse  the  insertion  of  the  following  short 
pedigree  : — 


RICHARD,  DUKE  OF  YORK  (d.  1460) 
I 

Edward  IV.    George,  Duke  of  =  Isabella  Neville     Richard  III. 
(d.  1483)        Clarence  (d.  1477)  1  =Anne  Neville 

i  i  ^1  ! 

Elizabeth  Edward  V.  Richard,     Edward,  Earl  of  Warwick 
of  York      (d.  1483)      Duke  of  (d.  1499) 

York(d. 

1843)^ 

(murdered  in  the  Tower) 

The  estate  of  Sheriff  Hutton — to  which,  how- 
ever, neither  Elizabeth  nor  Warwick  possessed  any 
claim  —  was  forfeited  to  the  king  by  an  act  of 
legalised  injustice ;  and  it  continued  with  the 
Crown,  with  some  slight  intermissions,  till 
granted  away  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  During 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  we  find  it  for  ten  years 
in  the  occupation  of  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  victor  of  Flodden  Field,  and  it  was  within  this 
period  that  John  Skelton,  the  Poet  Laureate,  was 
a  visitor  at  Sheriff  Hutton  in  the  train  of  the 
Countess  of  Surrey.     The  title-page  of  the  "  Gar- 
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land  of  Laurel"  (Ed.  1523)  tells  us  expressly 
that  the  poem  was  "  studyously  dyuysed  at  Sheryf- 
hotton  Castell,"  and  the  opening  scene  of  the  poem 
itself  is  laid  in  the  neighbouring  Forest  of  Galtres 
(Dyce's  ed.  of  Skekon,  pp.  xxxix.-xl.). 

Bulmer's  original  castle  appears  to  have  fallen 
into  ruin  during  the  civil  wars  of  Stephen,  and  the 
present  structure  is  supposed  to  date  from  the  time 
of  Ralph  Neville,  first  Earl  of  Westmoreland 
(Leland,  Itin.  I.  66).  Certainly  the  licence 
to  crenellate  was  granted  in  1381  (XL  III. 
J.A.A.  229).  When  Leland  saw  it  (<r. 
1534-43)  the  building  was  "well  maintainid 
— "  I  saw  no  House  in  the  North,"  he  tells  us, 
"so  like  a  Princely  Logginges."  By  1624  it  had 
already  been  dismantled,  or  somehow  had  fallen  to 
decay,  as  we  learn  from  a  survey  printed  at  length 
at  p.  35  of  Todd's  "  Castellum  Huttonicum " 
(1824).  It  was  then  a  "naked  carcase" — the 
mere  "case  of  a  stately  castle,  the  inward  materials 
transported  and  the  walls  ruined  .  .  .  the  bowels  of 
this  worthy  pyle  and  defensive  house  are  rent  and 
torn."  It  would  seem,  indeed,  from  Leland*s 
description,  that  the  whole  of  the  inner  ward  has 
vanished, 1  and  little  now  remains  save  five  tall 
towers  of  the  outer  court — one  of  them  a  hundred 
feet  in  height  (XLIII.  J.A.S.  217)  — con- 
spicuous from  all  the  surrounding  country.  The 
interior  is  now  used  for  a  stackyard,  but  the  incon- 
gruity is  not  unpleasing.  There  are  several  plainly 
vaulted  basements  and  a  few  Perp.  windows.  The 
gateway  is  on  the  E.,  and  over  it  appears  the  saltire 

^  But  see  XXVIII.  Ant.  9,  where  the  existing  quad- 
rangle is  taken  to  represent  the  "  second  area "  of 
Leland. 
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of  Neville,  impaling,  in  one  instance,  the  royal  arms 
of  England  (Todd,  p.  9).  The  site  is  steeply 
scarped  to  the  N.,  W.  and  S.,  but  the  scarping 
perhaps  is  natural.  "  The  Castelle  self,"  says 
Leland,  "in  the  Front  is  not  dichid,  but  it 
stondeth  in  loco  utcumque  edito."  "  The  forms 
of  certain  decayed  fish-ponds "  may  still  be  dis- 
covered to  the  S. 

Sheriff  Hutton  Church  is  dedicated  to  St  Helen, 
the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  to  the 
Holy  Rood,  which  she  is  supposed  to  have  dis- 
covered. The  lower  part  of  the  tower  —  which 
stands  inside  the  church  —  is  apparently  Norm., 
but  the  arches  are  later  insertions.  On  the  N.  of 
the  chancel  is  a  single  lancet ;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
church  is  Perp.,  or  possibly  a  late  form  of  Dec. 
Notice  the  carving  of  the  capitals  of  the  S.  nave 
arcade  —  beautiful  natural  foliage.  Notice  also  : 
( I )  Trefoiled  niche  on  the  N.  face  of  the  E. 
respond  of  the  N.  nave  arcade.  (2)  Piscina  in 
the  S.  aisle.  This  probably  marks  the  site  of  the 
chantry  of  St  Mary  and  St  Peter,  founded  by 
Ralph  de  Neville,  c.  1357  (XCII.  S.S.  474). 
(3)  In  the  chapel  on  the  S.  of  the  chancel — 
helmet,  gauntlet,  crest,  spear  and  fragment  of  banner. 
The  last  shows  the  punning  "leaves"  of  Levison, 
and  fixes  its  date  as  not  earlier  than  Charles  I. 
— the  time  of  their  alliance  with  the  Gowers  of 
Stittenham.  It  is  constantly  stated  that  the  poet 
Gower  (?  1325  to  1408)  was  a  member  of  this 
family  (Leland,  Commentarii^  4I4) — possibly  even 
a  native  of  this  parish  —  "  but  the  poet's  coat- 
of-arms  and  crest  emblazoned  on  his  tomb  in  South- 
wark  differ  altogether  from  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  Gowers  of  Stittenham  and  render  the  relation- 
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ship  impossible.  The  poet,  moreover,  rhymed  his 
name  with  'power,'  while  the  Stittenham  family 
have  always  pronounced  their  name  as  though  it 
rhymed  with  *  poer  '  or  'pore'"  (D.N.B.). 
The  last  seems  a  rather  flimsy  argument.  The 
chapel  is  divided  from  the  chancel  by  four-centred 
arches.  (4)  Fragments  of  a  brass  in  the  N.  aisle 
exhibiting  the  arms  of  Neville.  (5)  On  the  nave 
floor — two  "  chrisom  "  babes,  said  to  be  members 
of  the  Fiennes  family  (1491).  (6)  On  the 
chancel  floor — brass  figure  of  Mary  Hall  (1657) 
and  baby.  (7)  Hidden  in  the  organ-chamber,  on 
the  N.  of  the  chancel  —  a  recumbent  figure  in 
chain-armour.  The  almost  obliterated  shield  is 
supposed  to  show  the  popinjays  of  De  Thweng  of 
Cornborough.  On  the  pedestal  are  five  mutilated 
shields.  (8)  On  the  floor  of  the  organ-chamber, 
beneath  a  trap-door  —  brass  to  Thomas  Wytham 
(d.  c.  1 481)  and  his  wife  Agnes  (d.  c.  1490) 
(XLV.  S.S.  265  n.).  The  arms  are  those  of 
Wytham  and  De  Thweng.  Thomas  built  a  chapel 
in  the  church,  dedicated  to  S.  Nicholas  and  St 
Giles,  prior  to  1447  (XCII.  S.S.  93  n.).  (9) 
On  the  N.  of  the  organ-chamber  —  recumbent 
alabaster  monument  of  a  boy.  In  front  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  first  two  persons  of  the  Trinity. 
This  is  believed  to  be  the  tomb  of  Edward,  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  only  child  of  Richard  III.,  who 
died  at  Middleham  Castle  in  1484.  "Perhaps 
the  explanation  of  his  burial  here  is  that  as  the 
King  and  Queen  were  at  Nottingham  Castle  at  the 
time  of  the  Prince's  death  they  appointed  the  funeral 
cortege  to  meet  them  at  Sheriff  Hutton,  the  Queen, 
whose  delicate  constitution  never  rallied  from  the 
shock,  being  perhaps  anxious  to  spare  herself  both 
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the  extra  fatigue  and  painful  emotions  of  going  to 
Middleham  or  Coverham  Abbey."  This  is  said 
to  be  the  only  parish  church  In  the  country  having 
the  monument  of  a  Prince  of  Wales.  The  monu- 
ment is  stated  to  have  been  moved  from  another 
site  (XLIII.  J.A.S.  229).  (10)  The  Sun  of 
York  in  the  windows  of  the  organ-chamber  of  the 
N.  aisle.  (11)  Perp.  door  between  the  organ- 
chamber  and  the  vestry. 

Shunnor  Fell,  Great  (5  m.  N.  of  Haives) 
is  the  second  highest  hill  in  the  N.  Riding  (2357 
ft.),  and  the  fourth  in  Yorkshire.  The  name  is 
paralleled  by  Shunnor  Howe  on  the  boundary  of 
Cleveland  and  Blackamore.  The  mountain  is  the 
culminating  point  of  the  long  ridge  of  hill  between 
Wensleydale  and  Sivaledale,  and  is  separated  from 
Lovely  Seat  by  the  narrow  depression  of  the  Butter- 
tubs.  Though  possessed  of  no  distinction  of  form, 
its  ascent  from  Hardraiv  is  a  pleasant  moorland 
walk.  Proceed  by  an  almost  invisible  track  by 
the  W.  side  of  the  Hearne  beck ;  and  from  the 
cairn  strike  S.W.,  to  vary  the  descent,  to  the 
road  descending  from  the  old  Cotterdale  coal- 
pits into  Wensleydale.  In  1899  a  tremendous 
thunderstorm  or  water  -  spout  burst  on  Shunnor 
Fell,  causing  disastrous  floods  in  the  adjoining 
dales. 

S'lnderhy  is  a  station  on  the  direct  line  between 
Northallerton  and  Melmerhy. 

Sinnington  is  a  good  example  of  the  danger  of 
conjecturing  Sax.  "marks"  from  the  presence  of 
a  medial  *' ing."  In  "Domesday"  it  appears  as 
"  Sevenictun  "  =  the  town  on  the  "  ing  "  of  the 
Seven  ;  and  the  Seven  is  still  the  name  of  the  lively 
moorland  stream  that  here  escapes  from  its  cradle 
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among  the  Rosedale  hills  into  the  level  plain  of 
Pickering.  There  is  still  a  May-pole  on  the  village 
green.  The  mouldy  little  church  (^Open) — unre- 
stored,  with  square  box  pews — is  a  trifle  up  the  lane 
to  the  N.E.  The  S.  door  is  Norm.,  with  bell 
capitals  ;  and  the  W.  front  has  also  a  blocked  Norm, 
door.  The  jambs  of  the  chancel  arch  are  very  rude 
and  are  probably  early  Norm.  All  the  windows  are 
fitted  with  sashes.  Notice:  (i)  Two  fine  cross- 
heads — probably  Sax. —  on  the  S.  exterior  of  nave. 
One  of  them  exhibits  a  crucifixion.  (2)  Frag- 
ments of  knotwork  on  the  E.  of  the  chancel,  and  on 
the  N.  of  the  nave.  (3)  Fragment  of  an  incised 
cross,  utilised  as  the  jamb  of  a  chancel  window. 
Immediately  to  the  N.  of  the  church  is  a  fine  old 
building,  now  reduced  to  the  "  base  uses "  of  a 
barn  !  It  appears  to  date  from  the  1 3th  century, 
but  some  of  the  windows  are  Perp.  insertions. 
The  history  of  this  building  is  obscure,  (i)  Dr 
Young  identified  it  (II.  754)  with  the  chapel  of 
St  Michael,  which  was  given  to  the  canons  of 
Guisbrough  by  Ralf  de  Clere  (LXXXIX.  S.S. 
305).  The  building,  however,  stands  N.  and  S., 
and  the  one-inch  Ordnance  Survey  marks  the  site 
of  a  chapel — probably  this  very  chapel  of  St 
Michael — somewhat  further  to  the  N.  (2)  In 
Eastmead's  Historia  Rievalliensis  it  is  supposed  that 
this  edifice  was  a  private  chapel  of  the  Latimers, 
who  came  into  possession  of  the  manor  of  Sinning- 
ton  at  some  period  between  1293-4  (LXXXIX. 
S.S.  307,  308)  and  1303  (XLIX.  S.S.  239). 
Leland,  writing  in  1534-43,  tells  us  that  "the  lord 
Latimer "  had  here  '*  a  fair  manor  place " 
(Itin.  I.  58).  We  have  seen,  however,  that  the 
building  now  in  question  belongs  to  an  earlier  date. 
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(3)  Wc  know  that  the  canons  of  Guisbrough 
had  a  house  at  Sinnington  prior  to  the  advent  of 
the  Latimers — "  domus  Canonicorum  de  Giseburne 
juxta  Capellam  S.  Michaelis  versus  austrum 
(LXXXIX.  S.S.  304),  and  that  they  bargained 
with  the  nuns  of  Teddingham  in  1239  that  the 
latter  should  "  support  the  chapel  of  St  Michael's 
and  other  buildings,  for  the  better  entertaining  the 
canons,  when  there,  with  white  litter,  candles  and 
fewel  "  (Burt.  285).  It  is  possible,  at  least,  that 
the  barn  at  Sinnington  was  a  part  of  this  ecclesiastical 
mansion. 

Skelton  (2  m.  S.E.  of  Ben'mgbrough)  is 
famous  for  its  church,  than  which,  says  Mr  Ewan 
Christian  ("  Skelton  Church,"  p.  6),  "  few  ecclesi- 
astical buildings  of  like  dimensions  will,  I  think,  be 
found  more  perfect  in  harmony  of  parts,  unity  of 
design,  and  purity  of  style."  The  dimensions, 
indeed,  are  small — 44  ft.  2  in.  by  32  ft.  8  in.  The 
whole  building  is  E.E.  and  all  belongs  to  a  single 
design,  except,  perhaps,  the  S.  porch.  Skelton,  in 
fact,  is  as  complete  and  beautiful  an  example  of 
E.E.  as  are  Iffley  and  Stewkley  of  Norm.  Gent 
records  a  tradition  that  it  was  built  with  the  stones 
that  were  left  over  on  the  completion  of  the  S. 
transept  of  York  Minster  (Journey,  2),  and 
Mr  Christian  admits  that  there  is  little  doubt  from 
the  close  similarity  of  many  of  the  details  that 
some  of  the  same  workmen  were  employed  on  the 
two  buildings  (p.  3).  Anyhow,  Skelton  church 
was  apparently  completed  prior  to  1247  (LVI. 
S.S.  102).  The  nave  and  aisles  are  contained 
beneath  a  single  steeply  sloping  roof,  and  the  very 
great  height  in  proportion  to  the  length  and  breadth 
is  a  striking  feature  inside.    The  E.  end  is  formed  by 
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four  beautiful  lancets  with  a  vesica  window  in  the 
gable.  At  the  W.  is  a  single  broad  lancet  with  a 
circular  window  above.  Notice:  (i)  S.  door, 
which  is  by  far  the  richest  feature  in  the  church. 
**  It  differs  in  character  in  all  its  mouldings  and 
details  from  every  other  part  of  the  building,  and 
is  so  much  later  in  style  that  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  it  was  an  after-erection"  (p.  ii).  The 
detail  is  certainly  exquisite,  but  the  door  will 
perhaps  be  thought  too  large  and  elaborate  for  the 
church.  (2)  Bracket  on  the  E.  wall  to  the  N. 
of  the  communion  table.  (3)  Cross  on  the  E. 
gable.  "  There  are  perhaps  few,  if  any,  more  beauti- 
ful crosses  in  this  style  in  the  kingdom"  (p.  35). 
(4)  Font  of  coeval  date.  (5)  Large  piscinas 
and  aumbreys  in  the  chancel  and  chancel  chapels. 

Skelton-in-Cleveland  ( i  J  m.  W.  of  A^.  Skelton)  is 
in  the  heart  of  the  iron-country,  but  the  neighbour- 
hood retains  many  traces  of  beauty,  though  the  village 
itself  is  ugly.  Skelton  was  the  seat  of  the  English 
line  of  the  great  house  of  Bruce,  who  probably 
acquired  the  bulk  of  their  property  here  at  some 
date  between  11 04  (Atk.  318)  and  T119 — the 
date  of  the  foundation  of  Guisbrough  Priory. 
The  male  line  of  Bruce  became  extinct  at  the 
death  of  Peter  de  Brus  in  1271  (Atk.  266),  and 
Skelton  then  passed  by  the  marriage  of  his  sister, 
Agnes  de  Brus,  to  the  Fauconberg  family,  with 
whom  it  continued  till  some  date  shortly  prior  to 
1 42 8  (Graves,  353).  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow 
in  further  detail  the  subsequent  devolutions  of  the 
estate,  but  it  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  it  was 
vested  in  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century  in  the 
eccentric  John  Hall  -  Stevenson  (1718-1785), 
the  friend  of  Sterne,  and  author   of  the  licentious 
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"Crazy  Tales."  At  Skelton  Castle  "he gathered 
round  him  a  crew  of  kindred  spirits,  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  squirearchy  and  clergy  of  Yorkshire, 
whom  he  formed  into  a  *  club  of  demoniacs.*  .  .  . 
Their  orgies  seem  to  have  been  pale  reflections  of 
those  practised  by  Wilkes  and  his  friends  at 
Medmenham "  (D.N.B.).  Stevenson  was  the 
"  Eugenius  "  of  *' Tristram  Shandy"  and  the 
"  Sentimental  Journey "  ;  and  it  is  said  that  on 
one  occasion  Sterne  tempted  him  out  of  bed,  for 
which  he  had  a  hypochondriacal  fancy  when  the 
wind  was  in  the  E.,  by  bribing  a  boy  to  tie  up  the 
weather-cock  in  an  opposite  direction  (Young,  II. 
849).  This  was  the  old  Skelton  Castle,  of  which 
an  engraving  is  given  as  a  frontispiece  to  the 
collected  edition  of  Stevenson's  works  (1795). 
In  the  Cotton  MS.,  as  printed  by  Graves  (p. 
356),  it  is  described  as  "an  antyent  Castle  all 
rente  and  torne  and  yt  seemed  rather  by  the  wit  and 
wyolence  of  Man  than  by  the  envye  of  Tyme." 
In  Stevenson's  day  it  was  still  very  ruinous,  and 
he  called  it  "  Crazy  Castle  "  :  — 

"  If  many  a  buttress  did  not  reach 
A  kind,  and  salutary  hand, 
Did  not  encourage,  and  beseech 
The  terrace  and  the  house  to  stand, 
Left  to  themselves  and  at  a  loss, 
They'd  tumble  down  into  the  foss." 

("Crazy  Tales,"  Prologue,  27-32).  It  was 
pulled  down  c.  1788  (Ord,  253),  or  1794 
(Graves,  356),  but  possibly  some  fragments  are 
incorporated  in  its  modern  successor,  which  is 
described  by  Hutton,  in  his  "  Trip  to  Coatham  '' 
(18  10),  as  "one  of  the  grandest  buildings  I  ever 
saw  "  (p.  149). 
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The  old  parish  church  was  rebuilt  c.  1785 
(Ord,  259),  and  contains  in  itself  little  interest. 
There  is,  however,  the  matrix  of  a  brass  inside, 
and  in  the  churchyard  are  a  few  stone  coffins. 

SkeltoH,  North,  is  a  new  station  between  Salt- 
burn  and  IVhitby,  serving  a  modern  mining  village. 

Skinningrove  (|  m.  N.)  is  a  hamlet  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kilton  beck  between  Huntcliff  on 
the  W.  and  Rockdiff  to  the  E.  The  place 
has  been  ruined  by  iron-works.  Camden  records 
the  capture  here  of  a  *'  merman,"  '*  who  lived 
several  days  on  raw  fish,"  about  seventy  years 
before  his  time.  A  more  detailed  description  is 
given  in  the  curious  Cottonian  MS.,  parts  of  which 
are  printed  by  Graves  (p.  369).  "  Insteade  of 
Voyce  he  skreaked  and  shewed  himself  courteous 
to  such  as  flocked  farre  and  neare  to  visit  him  ; — 
fayre  Maydes  were  welcomest  Guests  to  his 
Harbour  whome  he  woulde  beholde  with  a  very 
earneste  Countenaynce  as  if  his  plegmaticke  Breaste 
had  been  touched  w'*^  a  Sparke  of  Love."  In  the 
end  he  escaped  back  to  the  sea.  The  "  merman  " 
was  probably  a  seal. 

sleights  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  descent  of 
the  hill  by  which  the  moorland  road  from  Pickering 
to  Whitby  drops  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Esi, 
The  church  is  modern.  A  long  half-mile  to  the 
N.W.  of  the  church,  and  on  the  S.  of  the  railway 
— from  which  it  is  visible — are  the  foundations  of 
Eskdale  Chapel,  which  existed  at  least  as  early  as 
c.  1222-1227  (LXIX.  S.S.  121).  From  the 
view  in  Grose  [y^nt.  VI.  89),  it  appears  that  the 
building  was  perfect  in  1774.  This  is  the  scene  of 
the  traditionary  murder  of  the  hermit  in  11 59  by 
Percy,  Bruce  and  Allatson,  *'  in  wrath  for  loss  of 
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sylvan  game."  As  a  penance  the  murderers  and 
their  descendants  were  to  labour  at  the  Horngarth, 
at  Whitby,  on  Ascension  Eve  each  year,  whilst  the 
officer  of  Eskdaleside  should  blow  his  horn  and  cry, 
"  Out  on  you,  out  on  you,  out  on  you."  The 
story  is  best  known  from  the  spirited  lines  in  "  Mar- 
mion "  (II.  xiii.).  In  sober  fact,  almost  every 
important  detail,  as  told  in  an  old  document  printed 
by  Young  (I.  310),  is  demonstrably  false,  though 
a  feudal  service  of  the  kind  was  undoubtedly  ren- 
dered as  incident  to  the  tenure  of  certain  lands  held 
of  Whitby  Abbey.  Canon  Atkinson  establishes  that 
this  service  was  as  old  as  the  Abbey  itself,  and  that 
the  fence  required  the  united  services  of  perhaps  all 
the  homagers  of  the  Abbey  within  the  liberty  of 
Whitby  (LXIX.  S.S.  129,  n. ;  LXXH.  S.S. 
415,  n.). 

Slingsby  is  a  charming,  stone-built  village  on 
the  line  of  the  old  Roman  road  from  Malton 
[^.  Dervent'io)  to  Borough  Bridge  (/f«r/«w),  with 
its  Church  and  Castle  close  together  at  the  bottom 
of  its  single  street.  The  church  {^Open)  is  a  hand- 
some building,  and  was  rebuilt — or  almost  rebuilt — 
from  the  ground  in  1867-9.  It  appears,  however, 
that  some  of  the  old  structure  has  been  worked  into 
the  modern  fabric — there  are  two  dedication  crosses, 
or  masons'  marks,  for  instance,  on  the  E.  column  of 
the  N.  nave  arcade,  and  four  of  the  corbels  to  the 
hood-moulding  in  the  nave  might  very  well  pass  for 
old.  Notice:  (i)  On  the  N.  exterior  of  the 
tower — four  incised  fragments,  two  of  which  are 
cross -heads.  (2)  On  the  W.  exterior  of  the 
tower — five  other  fragments,  two  of  good  floriated 
crosses.  (3)  At  the  E,  end  of  the  S.  chancel 
aisle — large  slab   with    floriated    cross.      (4)    Near 
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this,  in  the  pavement,  what  appears  to  be  the  end 
of  a  broken  altar  slab,  with  two  of  its  dt-dication 
crosses.  (5)  Also  near  these  :  mutilated  recumbent 
figure — both  legs  have  vanished  below  the  knees — 
of  a  cross-legged  man  in  chain-armour,  holding  a 
heart  between  his  hands.  This  is  supposed  to  re- 
present a  member  of  the  Wyville  family,  who  pos- 
sessed property  at  Slingsby. 

The  Castle  stands  roughly  in  the  centre  of  a 
rectangular  area,  surrounded  by  a  moat  which  is 
perfect  on  the  N.  and  W.,  and  partly  so  on  the  E. 
The  moat,  no  doubt,  is  a  relic  of  a  mediaeval 
fortress ;  but  the  existing  ruins  are  those  of  a 
Carolean  country-house  commenced  by  Sir  Charles 
Cavendish,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  c. 
1 64 1 -3  (XXI.  Ant.  50).  Before  the  building 
was  finished  came  the  disaster  of  Marston  Moor 
(1644),  at  which  Newcastle  commanded  with 
Rupert ;  and  the  Duke  and  his  brother  fled  the 
country,  and  their  estates  were  forfeited  to  the 
Parliament.  After  the  Restoration,  Slingsby  was 
restored  to  the  Cavendish  family,  but  it  is  sa'td  that 
the  castle  was  never  completed  and  has  never  been 
occupied.  The  shell  is  a  square  stone  building, 
apparently  three  stories  high,  with  some  finished 
vaulting  in  the  S.W.  angle.  It  is  picturesquely 
covered  with  ivy. 

Smeaton,  Great  (2  m.  E.  of  Cowton).  The 
church,  dedicated  to  St  Eloy  (?  Eligius)  (d.  659), 
has  been  much  restored  externally,  or  even  rebuilt. 
The  nave  arcade  (S.)  is  perhaps  E.E.,  and  there 
is  a  (?)  piscina  (now  without  a  drain)  on  the  N. 
of  the  chancel.  Notice  the  very  fine  circular 
Norm,  font  on  a  modern  base.  The  diaper  pat- 
tern  is   carried    only  partly   round    the    bowl,   and 
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even  what  exists  remains  in  three  different  stages 
of  completion.  The  sharpness  of  incision  suggests 
a  "modern  antique,"  but  the  font  is  engraved  by 
Whitaker  (I.  249),  and  is  no  doubt  genuinely  old. 
Similar  instances  of  unfinished  sculpture  occur  in 
capitals  at  Stonegrave  and  Bedale.  The  village  is 
placed  on  a  slight  elevation,  commanding  magni- 
ficent views  of  the  Cleveland  Hills  and  the  distant 
Pennine  fells. 

Snape  (2J  m.  S.  o^  Bedale).  The  property 
belonged  to  the  Nevilles — at  first,  as  it  seems,  to 
the  senior  line  of  Raby  and  Middleham,  but  after- 
wards to  John  Neville  (d.  c.  1431),  son  of  Lord 
John  Neville  by  his  second  wife  Elizabeth,  a 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  house  of  Latimer. 
By  virtue  of  his  parentage  this  John  Neville  was 
summoned  to  Parliament  as  Lord  Latimer  c.  14O4, 
and  became,  in  reality,  the  founder  of  a  new  line — 
the  Lords  Latimer  of  Snape  and  Well.^  The  last 
Lord  Latimer,  who  was  the  son  of  Catherine  Parr, 
afterwards  the  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  died  in  1577  ; 
and  Snape  then  passed  by  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  Dorothy,  to  the  Cecils  of  Burghley, 
with  whom  it  continued  for  many  years. 

The  Castle  (XLIII.  J.A.A.  232)  is  a  de- 
lightful old  quadrangular  building,  erected  origin- 
ally by  the  Nevilles,  but  subsequently  recast  in 
Elizabethan  times  by  the  Cecils.  The  later 
building  "  is  so   cleverly  grafted  on  to  the  Tudor 

1  See  the  pedigree  in  Whit.  II.  78.  With  this  the 
statements  in  the  text  are  grievously  inconsistent.  Cf. 
the  pedigree  in  Surtees'  '<  Durham,"  IV.  158.  The  title 
of  Lord  Latimer  was  again  revived  by  writ  in  the  case  of 
the  second  Lord  Latimer  of  Well.  See  Burke's  "  Extinct 
Peerages." 
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work  of  the  Nevilles  in  the  chief  parts  of  what 
remains,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the 
original  exists."  The  S.  side  is  still  in  occupa- 
tion, but  the  other  three  are  ruinous.  The  chapel 
— in  which  Catherine  Parr  must  often  have  wor- 
shipped— is  assigned  by  Mr  Pritchett  to  c„  1450- 
1500.  {^ Key  in  village.)  The  flat  roof  is  painted, 
but  the  design  is  much  obliterated.  On  the  N.  is 
some  ancient  oak  carving  (?  Jacobean),  exhibiting 
the  following  panels  from  W.  to  E.  :  (i)  Adam 
and  Eve;  (2)  Sacrifice  of  Isaac;  (3)  An- 
nunciation; (4)  Nativity;  (5)  Resurrection. 
Above  is  a  two  -  lined  inscription.  On  the 
modern  reredos  is  shown  :  ( i )  The  Last  Supper  ; 
(2)  The  Bearing  of  the  Cross;  (3)  The  Cruci- 
fixion ;  (4)  The  Resurrection;  (5)  The  Ascen- 
sion. At  each  end  of  the  chapel  are  two  figures 
on  brackets ;  and  on  each  side  are  two  Perp. 
windows,  three  of  which  are  filled  with  old  glass. 
I.  On  the  N.  (fromW.  to  E.)  :  (i)  St  Paul ; 
(2)  St  Andrew;  (3)  St  Barnabas;  (4)  St 
Luke;  (5)  St  Jude ;  (6)  St  Peter.  IL  O-n 
the  S.  (from  E.  to  W.) :  (i)  St  John;  (2) 
St  Mark  ;  (3)  St  Matthew.  The  second  window 
on  this  side  has  modern  glass :  ( i )  St  James 
Major;    (2)  St  Philip;    (3)   St  Simon. 

Sowerhy  {i\  m.  E.  of  Thirsk)  is  a  considerable 
suburb  of  Thirsk,  and  exhibits  more  vitality  than 
the  mother-town.  The  bulk  of  the  church  [Open) 
is  bad  modern  Norm.,  with  a  species  of  octagon  at 
the  crossing  of  the  transept.  A  Perp.  N.  aisle  was 
added  to  the  nave  in  1902.  The  S.  nave  door, 
however,  is  good  old  Norm.,  with  one  order  of 
zig-zag,  and  a  second  of  beak-heads.  Possibly 
some  portion  of  the  door  of  the  S.  transept  is  also 
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genuine.  Notice  some  old  panelling,  and  a  very 
fine  chair  in  the  Sanctuary. 

Spennithorne  (i  m.  S.W.)  is  a  pleasant 
village  in  the  lower  region  of  Wensleydale^  looking 
across  the  flat  meadows,  through  which  winds  the 
deep  and  placid  Ure,  to  the  feudal  towers  of 
M'lddleham.  The  church  {Open)  is  large  and 
interesting.  The  tall  and  massive  Dec.  tower  has 
fragments  of  figures  at  the  corners  of  its  battlements 
— a  device  that  occurs  at  Alnwick  Castle,  but 
nowhere  else  in  this  Riding.  Of  the  original 
Norm,  church  three  arches  remain  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  N.  arcade.  The  W.  arch  of  this  arcade 
and  the  three  arches  of  the  S.  arcade  are  E.E.,  at 
which  period,  it  is  evident,  the  S.  aisle  was  built 
and  the  N.  aisle  lengthened  towards  the  W.  by  the 
addition  of  a  single  bay.  In  an  aisle,  or  chapel,  on 
the  N.  of  the  chancel  is  a  very  plain  altar  tomb, 
with  the  following  arms  in  front:  (i)  Fitzran- 
dolph ;    (2)    Scrope    of   Masham ;     (3)   Neville; 

(4)    Hilton;     (5)    Fitzrandolph  ;     (6)    ; 

(7)  Scrope  of  Bolton;  (8)  Fitzrandolph;  (9) 
Fitzhugh  ;  (10)  Fitzrandolph.  These  arms  have 
been  newly  painted,  and  in  Whitaker's  time 
(6)  appear  to  have  been  obliterated.  At  the 
E.  end  of  the  tomb  Fitzrandolph  is  twice  re- 
peated;  at  the  W.  appear  Fitzrandolph  and  (6). 
These  have  traces  of  their  original  colouring. 
Whitaker's  conjecture  is  no  doubt  correct,  that  this 
is  the  tomb  of  John  Fitzrandolph,  the  son  of  EHza- 
beth,  daughter  of  Lord  Scrope  of  Masham,  and 
the  last  of  his  line  at  Spennithorne  (I.  362). 
These  Fitzrandolphs  were  descended  from  a 
younger  son  of  Robert  Fitzrandolph,  the  builder 
oi  M'lddleham  Castle  (I.  361)  ;  and  the  lordship  of 
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Spennithorne  passed  from  them  to  the  Wyvilles  on 
the  death  of  John  without  issue,  by  the  marriage  of 
his  sister  Agnes  with  Marmaduke  Wyville.  This 
chapel  was  probably  the  burial-place  of  the  family, 
for  we  find  Radulph  Fytzrandall  desiring  in  1457 
to  be  buried  in  the  chapel  of  St  Mary  in  the  church 
of  St  Michael  of  Spenyngthorn  (XXVI.  SS.  4), 
and  we  know  that  a  chantry  was  founded  somewhere 
here — probably  in  this  very  chapel — by  a  certain 
"  John  Fitz  Randoll  Esquyer,''  who  was  probably 
no  other  than  the  John  Fitzrandolph  whose  tomb  has 
been  considered  above  (XCI.  S.S.  1 16).^  Notice: 
(i)  Remarkable  sedilia  in  the  chancel,  consisting 
of  a  short  stone  bench  with  arms  at  the  end  and 
capable  perhaps  of  accommodating  two  persons. 
(2)  Built  into  the  E.  wall  of  the  vestry — magni- 
ficent Sax.  slab,  with  knotwork  and  a  cross  at 
each  end.  (3)  Bracket  in  the  E.  wall  of  the 
S.  aisle.  (4)  At  the  W.  of  the  S.  aisle — a  large 
wall-painting  of  Time,  with  a  scythe  in  his  right 
hand,  and  an  hour-glass  in  his  left.  "  Almost  all 
the  wretched  figures  of  Time  and  Death,  and  the 
like,  now  found  in  the  west  walls  of  churches 
...  are  clearly  referable  to  Puritan  times  and 
Puritan  sway."  (5)  Sacred  monogram  over  the 
N.  door  of  the  nave.  (6)  Fragment  of  Sax. 
knotwork  in  the  exterior  of  the  E.  end.  Two  of 
the  bells  are  dated  1681  and  1664  respectively. 
The  last  is  inscribed :  Fili  Dei  Misarerem 
(Miserere  Mei). 

^  It  is  remarkable,  at  least,  that  this  chantry  was 
founded  only  "  to  pray  for  his  soule,  his  friendes  soules, 
and  all  Cristen  soules,"  without  any  mention  of  a  wife. 
There  were,  however,  two  other  Johns  among  his  pre- 
decessors. 
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Spennithoroe  was  the  birth-place  of  John 
Hutchinson  ( 1674-1737),  the  author  of  "Moses' 
Principia."  Mr  Leslie  Stephen  calls  him  *<  a  half- 
educated  and  fanciful  man  of  boundless  vanity  " 
(D.N.B.).  Whitaker  dismisses  him  as  *' a  man 
of  some  fancy  and  no  judgment,  positive,  impatient 
of  contradiction,  well-meaning,  but  very  wrong- 
headed "  (I.  365).  The  first  part  of  "Moses' 
Principia "  (1724)  was  an  attack  on  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  theory  of  gravitation.  His  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture  has  been  called  symbolical,  but  it 
seems  also  to  have  been  as  literal  as  that  of  a 
mediaeval  exegetist.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have 
maintained  *'  that  the  earth  is  cubical,  because  the 
four  corners  of  the  world  are  named  in  Scripture. 
It  is  recorded  of  him,  that  when  he  had  acquired 
some  fame,  passing  with  a  friend  by  his  native 
cottage,  he  made  him  mark  well  the  place,  as  it 
might  become  the  subject  of  much  enquiry  and 
veneration.  I  believe  no  one  now  knows  the  place, 
if  it  yet  remains  "  ( Barker,  151).  Hutchinson,  how- 
ever, founded  a  school,  and  left  behind  him  disciples. 
It  is  claimed,  also,  that  the  collection  of  fossils 
bequeathed  by  Dr  Woodward  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge  was  largely  collected  by  Hutchinson. 
Another  native  of  Spennithorne,  according  to 
Barker  (p.  152),  was  the  lunatic,  Richard  Hat- 
field, who  fired  a  pistol  at  George  III.  in  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  on  May  15,  1800.  It  appears, 
however,  from  the  Annual  Register  (p.  27"^),  that 
the  name  of  this  man  was  really  James  Hadfield — a 
circumstance  that  throws  suspicion  on  the  whole  of 
Barker's  statement. 

Stainmoor    ( =  Stoney   Moor)    may    be     con- 
veniently explored  in  a  walk  from  Bowes  to  Barras 
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station  (lo  m.).  It  constitutes  the  lowest  general 
depression — as  opposed  to  a  strict  pass — in  the 
Pennine  Chain  from  Mickle  Fell  to  Ingleborough, 
and  has  attractions  for  the  geologist,  the  antiquarian, 
and  the  engineer,  as  well  as  for  the  lover  of  wild 
moorland  scenery.  Its  gentle  eastern  slopes  are 
comprised  in  the  broad  and  shallow  upland  valley 
of  the  Greta ;  on  the  W.  it  breaks  down  with 
more  abruptness  on  to  the  beautiful  Vale  of  Eden. 
( I )  Stainmoor  was  the  channel  by  which  erratic 
boulders  of  Shap  granite,  whether  borne  on  floating 
ice-floes  or  on  continuous  glacier,  were  carried  out 
of  the  Vale  of  Eden  and  dispersed  in  gradually 
diverging  lines  over  the  Vale  of  Tori  and  the  eastern 
moorlands  as  far  as  Whitby.  In  Lower  Teesdale 
these  blocks  may  be  met  with  everywhere — at 
Cotherstone,  Ovington,  Barton,  Whashton,  and 
even  on  the  summit  of  Goldsbrough,  None  are 
found  in  Wensleydale  or  Sivaledale  proper,  the  line 
of  high  ground  from  Bowes,  through  Richmond^ 
to  Leyburn  having  formed  the  southern  limit  of 
the  fan-like  expansion.  (2)  The  depression  was 
traversed  from  E.  to  W.  by  the  Roman  road  from 
Lavatrae  [Boives)  to  Verterae  (Brough) — still  in 
great  part  represented  by  the  modern  highway. 
At  6  m.  from  Bowes  is  the  large  Roman  camp 
of  Rey  Cross,  the  sides  of  which  "are  about  300 
yards  long  and  approximate  in  direction  to  the 
cardinal  points.  .  .  «  Towards  the  north,  west  and 
east,  the  vallum  is  pierced  by  three  openings  in  each 
face,  and  towards  the  south  by  two  original 
openings,  making  in  all  eleven.  Besides  these  are 
two  others  in  the  east  and  west  faces,  through 
which  the  Roman  road" — supposed  to  be  of  later 
date — "  is  carried.     Ten  of  the  eleven  openings  arc 
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guarded  by  mounds  on  the  outside  of  the  depression 
or  ditch  ;  the  eleventh,  in  the  south-east  corner,  is 
also  guarded,  but  by  what  appears  a  natural  eleva- 
tion of  ground"  (Phillips,  i8,  19).  The  plan  is 
said  to  be  paralleled  only  near  Kirkby  Thore,  in 
Westmoreland.  Inside  the  camp,  on  the  S,  of  the 
road,  and  enclosed  by  a  rough  iron  railing,  are  the 
stump  and  pedestal  of  the  famous  Rey  Cross  : — 

*'  And  the  best  of  our  nobles  his  bonnet  w^ill  vail 
Who  at  Rere-Cross  on  Stanmore  meets  Allen-a-Dale.'' 

(*'  Rokeby,"  III.  30).  The  name  of  Old  Spital 
preserves  the  memory  of  a  vanished  hospital  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Conan,  Earl  of  Richmond, 
which  was  given  to  Marrick  Priory  in  1171  by 
Ralf,  son  of  Ralph,  Lord  of  Moulton.  (3) 
Lastly,  the  line  of  railway  over  Stainmoor  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  England,  rising  gradually 
from  Bowes  to  a  height  of  about  I400  feet,  just 
before  quitting  the  county,  and  plunging  down 
abruptly,  on  the  Westmoreland  side,  to  Kirkby 
Stephen,  by  an  incline  of  remarkable  length  and 
steepness. 

Stanwick  (4I  m.  8.E.  of  Winston  Station,  in 
Durham)  has  a  fine  old  E.E.  church,  with  a 
"  low-side "  window  in  the  normal  position,  and 
E.E.  sedilia  and  piscina.  There  is  also  a  piscina 
at  the  E.  end  of  the  aisle  (S.).  The  modern  font 
has  a  tabernacled  canopy  (?  Jacobean).  In  the  S. 
porch  are  a  number  of  incised  slabs,  including  swords 
and  shears  with  floriated  crosses.  At  the  W.  end 
of  the  S.  aisle  are  more  incised  slabs  built  into  the 
wall,  one  of  them  exhibiting  a  horse-shoe  with  a 
sword.  Near  at  hand  is  a  cross,  with  interlacing 
pattern,  on  a  pedestal ;   and  there  is  another  similar 
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upright  fragment  in  the  churchyard  outside.  Scat- 
tered about  the  church — on  the  N.  of  the  Sac- 
rarium  and  on  ledges  of  the  aisle  windows — are 
four  mutilated  recumbent  figures.  Whitaker  con- 
jectures that  these  are  monuments  of  the  Cattarick 
family,  who  formerly  flourished  here.  At  the  E. 
end  of  the  S.  aisle  is  a  huge  altar  tomb,  with  re- 
cumbent alabaster  figures,  to  Sir  Hugo  Smithson 
(d.  1670)  and  his  wife,  Dorothea  (d.  1691). 
Sir  Hugo  is  represented  in  armour,  with  long 
cavalier  locks.  According  to  Harrison  he  was  a 
London  haberdasher,  who  purchased  the  Stanwick 
estates  for  ^4000,  and  a  baronetcy  for  ^^1095. 
His  son.  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  was  considered  the 
most  handsome  man  of  his  day.  "  A  female  friend 
happened  to  mention  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Percy, 
that  Sir  Hugh  had  been  rejected  by  a  friend  of 
hers,  whereupon  the  heiress  observed  that  the  lady 
in  question  was  *  the  only  woman  in  England  who 
would  have  refused  Sir  Hugh  Smithson  !  '  The 
expression  soon  reached  the  ears  of  Sir  Hugh  ;  he 
wooed  and  won  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  was  the  only 
duke  created  by  George  HL"  (LongstafFe,  146). 
He  thus  became  the  progenitor  of  what  Freeman 
somewhere  calls  the  present  "artificial"  house  of 
Percy. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Stanwick  are  some  re- 
markable early  intrenchments,  apparently  in  connec- 
tion with  the  famous  Scots'  Dyke. 

Stainton  (3  m.  W.  of  Ormesby).  The  church 
{Open)  has  four  old  fragments — perhaps  all  Saxon 
— built  into  the  S.  exterior  of  its  modern  chancel. 
One  is  the  broken  head  of  a  cross  ;  another  seems 
the  head  and  feet  of  a  bear.  Since  visiting  this 
church  it  has  occurred  to  the  writer  that  this  latter 
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may  possibly  be  the  end  of  a  "hog-back,"  similar 
to  those  at  Brompton.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
without  a  second  inspection,  to  confirm  or  refute 
this  conjecture.  The  tower  of  the  church  is  Perp., 
and  most  of  the  nave  is  genuine  "  churchwarden," 
but  the  N.  transept  is  apparently  old.  The  nave 
was  restored  during  the  present  year  (1902).  In- 
side the  church  is  a  gowned,  recumbent  effigy, 
apparently  holding  a  heart.  Ord  describes  this 
figure  thus  in  1 846  :  "  Under  the  gallery,  within 
a  niche  of  the  wall,  is  the  upright  figure  of  an 
ecclesiastic  breaking  the  holy  bread,  supposed  by 
the  villagers  to    be  the  figure  of  Our  Saviour." 

Staintondale  is  a  station  on  the  line  from  Scar- 
brough  to  Wh'ithy. 

Staithes  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  spot  on 
the  whole  coast  of  Yorkshire.  At  this  point  a  gill 
runs  out  into  the  sea  through  a  break  in  the  cliffs, 
and  along  either  bank  of  its  beck,  though  chiefly  on 
the  E.,  is  built  the  little  fishing  town.  Staithes  is 
thus  completely  hidden  from  view  from  the  plateau 
of  the  surrounding  country  ;  and  even  along  the 
coast  it  is  concealed  by  the  projection  of  the  two 
rotten  cliffs — Colburn  Nab  on  the  W.  and  Penny 
Nab  on  the  E. — that  form  the  two  horns  of  its 
little  bay.  Apart  from  the  beauty  and  singularity 
of  its  situation  the  village  itself  has  little  to  recom- 
mend it,  but  the  visitor  will  easily  find  much  to 
interest  him  in  studying  the  character  and  life  of  its 
people.  This,  perhaps,  is  most  strongly  marked 
in  the  herring  -  season,  when  the  little  quay  is 
crowded  with  men  and  women  packing  the  fish 
into  barrels,  between  layers  of  coarse  salt,  to  be 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  the  banks  of 
the    beck    are    strewn    with    disjecta    membra    and 
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littered  with  nets  and  fishing-tackle.  At  other 
seasons  there  are  features  about  Staithes  sufficient 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest  of  Yorkshire — the 
lilac  sun-bonnets  of  the  girls  and  women,  or  black 
if  they  happen  to  be  in  mourning  ;  their  upright 
gait,  attributable  perhaps  to  a  habit  of  carrying  up 
loads  of  washing  on  their  heads  to  dry  on  the  level 
pastures  at  the  top  ;  the  boats  drawn  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  cliffs,  presumably  to  get  them  out  of  the  way 
in  the  narrow  ravine  at  the  bottom  ;  the  reckless- 
ness with  which  the  children  wade  through  the 
beck  all  day  long  to  save  the  trouble  of  going 
round  by  the  foot-bridge,  and  without  observing 
the  unnecessary  formality  of  removing  their  shoes 
and  stockings ;  and,  lastly,  one  or  two  traits  of 
ancient  manners  that  argue  a  primitive  civilisation. 
The  people  are  said  to  intermarry  almost  exclus- 
ively, and  everyone  is  related  to  everyone  else. 

The  Stang  (7  m.  S.  of  Barnard  Castle  Station 
in  Durham)  is  the  name  of  the  pass  (1667  feet) 
from  Langthwaite,  in  Arhengarthdak^  into  the  vale 
of  the  Greta,  which  was  possibly  utilised  by  the 
Romans  for  a  road  from  Ba'inbrldge  to  Lavatrae 
i^Boiues).  The  white  line  of  road  on  its  northern 
ascent  is  conspicuous  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Barnard  Castle,  but  the  immediate  surroundings  on 
this  side  are  poor.  The  descent  into  Arkendale  is 
more  romantic.  The  summit  commands  an 
imposing  prospect  of  the  whole  vale  of  the  Tees. 

Startforth  (ijni.  S.  of  Barnard  Castle  Station 
in  Durham)  is  on  the  Yorkshire  side  of  the  Teesy 
immediately  opposite  Barnard  Castle,  of  which  it 
commands  a  beautiful  view.  The  two  places  are 
connected  by  **  Barnard's  bridge  of  stately  stone," 
beneath   which   the    coffee-coloured    Tees   slumbers 
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in  pools  of  impenetrable  depth.  The  church  is 
modern. 

Stillington  (4  m.  E.  oi  Eanngnvold)  is  an  old- 
fashioned  village,  but  the  Perp.  church  is  dis- 
appointing. The  nave  arcades  have  no  capitals,  as 
at  Kirby  Misperton^  EasingnvGld,  and  a  few  other 
places.  There  is  an  old  font  under  the  tower 
(?  Norm.),  and  a  very  few  fragments  of  glass  in 
the  chancel.  This  church  exhibits  the  curious 
grooves — said  in  some  places  to  have  been  made  by 
the  archers  sharpening  their  arrows  before  Flodden 
— that  occur  again  in  great  frequency  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Northallerton.  Lawrence  Sterne 
was  vicar  of  Stillington  from  1742-3  to  1768, 
holding  it  during  the  whole  of  that  period  in  con- 
junction with  Sutton-in-the- Forest,  and  for  the 
last  eight  years  with  Coxivold. 

Stockton-on-the-Forest  (i  m.  S.W.  oi  W art- 
hill).  The  village  is  quite  uninteresting,  and  as 
much — or  as  little — must  be  said  of  the  church. 
The  latter  is  modern  E.E.,  and  is  built  of  white 
brick.  The  chancel  is  dated  1895,  ^"'-  ^^^  °^^^  ^^ 
apparently  a  trifle  older.  The  tower  possesses  a 
spire. 

Stokesley  (i  m.  N.),  like  Yarm^  is  a  *'  finished  '* 
town — a  sleepy  old  place  where  the  building  of  a 
house  is  almost  the  event  of  a  century.  A  great 
future,  it  is  true,  was  predicted  for  "  Stowesley  "  at 
the  beginning  of  Cleveland  iron-mining,  but  the 
prophecy  remains  unfulfilled.  The  place  has  an  air 
of  much  respectability,  with  its  big  central  green, 
its  old-fashioned  brick  houses,  and  its  curious  old 
back  street,  down  which  runs  the  Leven.  The 
church — like  the  majority  of  those  in  Cleveland — 
was  shockingly  ill-treated  in  the  i8th  century,  when 
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the  nave  was  entirely  rebuilt.  The  chancel  was 
retained,  and  is  strangely  out  of  proportion  to  the 
broad  and  lofty  nave.  Notice  the  piscina,  with  a 
broken  bowl,  and  about  half  a  sediJe — the  rest  is 
cut  away  for  a  door.  There  is  also  some  old 
work  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tower. 

Stonegrave  (f  m.  S.E.  of  Nunnington)  is  very 
prettily  placed  on  the  S.  side  of  the  curious  spur  of 
Caukless  Hill,  which  runs  out  from  the  Hamhledon 
plateau  into  the  Vale  of  Pickering.  The  church 
[Open)  is  small,  but  extremely  interesting.  The 
oldest  part  is  the  tower,  which  is  pronounced  by 
Mr  Hodges  (VHI.  Rel.,  N.S.  196)  to  be  Sax. 
Like  those  at  Hovingham  and  Appleton-le-Street^  it 
is  built  in  three  stages,  with  a  round-headed  slit  in 
the  second.  As  at  Appleton^  too,  there  is  no 
regular  "  long-and-short "  work,  though  something 
uncommonly  like  it.  Notice  the  blocked  W.  door 
with  similar  quoin  -  stones.  The  tower  was 
remodelled  in  the  Perp.  period  by  the  addition  of 
a  Perp.  W.  window  in  the  bottom  story  ;  of  Perp. 
belfry  windows  ;  and  of  battlements  and  turrets. 
The  church  was  restored  c.  1861  (VI.  A.A.S.R. 
115),  at  which  time  the  exterior  walls  (with  the 
exception  of  the  tower)  seem  to  have  been  entirely 
rebuilt,  or  refaced.  The  N.  nave  arcade,  of  three 
arches,  is  Trans.,  with  scalloped  capitals,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  W.  respond.  One  of  these  capitals 
has  an  additional  pattern  carved  at  the  top  of  the 
scallops,  but  only  on  the  S.  side  and  pattially  on 
the  W.  Notice  the  curious  beak-head  corbels  that 
terminate  the  hood  above  the  arches.  The  S.  nave 
arcade  is  generally  similar,  but  possibly  later  in 
date.  Just  inside  the  S.  door  is  a  magnificent 
example  of  a  wheel-headed   Sax.    cross,  the  front 
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and  sides  of  which  are  covered  with  a  very  peculiar 
chain-Uke  pattern.  In  the  middle  of  the  shaft  is 
carved  a  rude  cross,  and  above  and  below  are 
naked  figures.  Even  in  its  present  broken  state 
the  cross  is  five  feet  high  (Frank,  "  Rydale," 
90).  On  the  floor,  close  at  hand,  are  several 
other  fragments  of  Sax.  carved  work,  one  of 
them  showing  an  animal  surmounted  by  a  bird. 
"  The  last  named  bears  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  an  emblem  of  one  of  the  four  evangelists  in  a  7th 
century  manuscript  of  St  Chad's  Gospel,  in  the 
Lichfield  Cathedral  hbrary.  On  the  other  hand 
the  animal  may  represent  a  lamb,  a  symbol  of  our 
Saviour,  with  the  dove  (the  Holy  Spirit)  hovering 
above  it"  (Id.  91).  In  the  N.  aisle  are  the 
recumbent  figures  of  a  man  and  woman,  partially 
under  a  late  recess.  The  shield  apparently  bears 
the  punning  arms  of  Thornton — a  chevron  between 
two  hawthorns.  The  manor  came  to  this  family 
by  marriage  in  13 10,  and  passed  to  the  Combers — 
again  by  marriage — in  1692  (Burke's  "Landed 
Gentry").  The  arms  of  Thornton  appear  again 
on  a  corbel  on  the  N.  of  the  nave.  West  of  these 
figures  is  an  earlier  monument  of  a  cross-legged 
recumbent  figure  under  a  new,  or  restored,  recess. 
Notice  the  beautiful  Jacobean  screen  (VI.  A.A.S.R. 
177)  and  pulpit. 

Strensall  has  a  modern  church.  The  extensive 
common,  to  the  E.  of  the  village,  is  the  site  of  a 
more  or  less  permanent  military  camp. 

Sutton-iu-the-Forest  (5  m.  S.E.  of  Eas'tng-zuold) 
is  connected  with  Lawrence  Sterne  far  more  inti- 
mately than  is  Coxivold,  though  the  latter  place  is 
more  closely  associated  with  him  in  the^  popular 
imagination.       He  was   presented   to   the   living  in 
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lyjS — four  days  after  he  had  received  priest's 
orders — and  resided  more  or  less  at  the  Vicarage, 
with  frequent  visits  to  London  and  York,  till  1760, 
when  he  moved  to  Coxivold.  He  continued,  how- 
ever, to  hold  the  living,  together  with  that  of  Still- 
Ington,  to  which  he  had  been  presented  in  March 
1742-3,  till  the  day  of  his  death  in  1768.  "For 
more  than  twenty  years  (1738-59)  Sterne  resided 
at  Sutton.  .  .  .  When  he  was  not  officiating  in 
York  he  preached  every  Sunday  morning  at  Sutton 
and  every  Sunday  afternoon  at  Stillington,  walking 
thither  across  the  fields  from  Sutton."  During 
this  period  he  wrote  and  published  the  first  two 
books  of  "Tristram  Shandy."  "  Every  character 
and  locality  mentioned  in  the  work  seemed  identi- 
fiable by  York  readers,  and  Sterne  was  freely 
charged  there  with  vihfying  his  neighbours  alive 
and  dead.  .  .  .  The  man-midwife,  Dr  Slop,  was 
Dr  John  Burton  ^  .  .  .  the  leading  accoucheur  of 
York ;  and  the  minutely-described  scene  of  Slop's 
farcical  tumble  in  the  mire  at  the  sudden  turn  in 
the  road  is  still  recognisable  by  any  traveller  ap- 
proaching Sutton  Vicarage  from  York.2  Parson 
Yorick  was  without  disguise  Sterne  himself,  and 
Yorick's  large  parish  Sutton-in-the-Forest.  .  .  . 
Ox  Lane  and  Ox  Close  are  still  names  of  fields 
in  Sutton  parish,  and  Ox  Moor  figures  largely  in 
the  conversation  of  Yorick  with  the  Shandy 
brothers"  (D.N.B.). 

The  Perp.  church  [Open)  is  large  but  uninterest- 
ing, and  most  of  the  building,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tower  and  the  S.  of  the  nave,  appears  to  have 

^  Author  of  the  Monasticon  Eboracense  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  these  pages. 

2  '•  Tristram  Shandy,"  vol.  II.  ch.  9. 
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been  rebuilt.  Notice:  (i)  Piscina  in  w^tj^.  (2) 
Old  pulpit  with  sounding-board.  (3)  Fragments 
of  old  glass  in  W.  window.  (4)  Alms-box  dated 
^^73*  (5)  Head  of  incised  cross  on  N.  exterior 
of  vestry.  (6)  Stoup  inside  S.  door.  Incor- 
porated with  this  is  what  appears  to  be  an  old  font  I 
Outside  the  S.  porch  is  the  doubtful  pedestal  of  a 
churchyard  cross. 

Swale.  The  river  has  a  length  of  about  53 
miles,  from  its  sources  on  the  fells  near  the  West- 
moreland border  to  its  junction  with  the  Ure  below 
Myton.  For  the  first  26  miles  of  its  course,  through 
Swaledaky  it  preserves  the  characteristics  of  a  lively 
mountain  stream,  descending  with  rapidity  over  a 
broad  and  rocky  bed,  and  exhibiting  not  a  single 
dull  mile  or  reach  of  sluggish  water.  Normally  a 
less  copious  river  than  the  Ure — than  which  it  re- 
ceives fewer  and  smaller  mountain  tributaries — it 
floods  with  extraordinary  facility  and  with  disas- 
trous frequency.  The  writer  has  seen  the  stone 
fences  in  the  narrow  strip  of  level  pasture  that 
borders  its  upper  course  laid  flat,  like  so  many  card- 
houses,  after  the  bursting  of  a  water-spout  on  Shun- 
nor  Fell.  After  passing  Richmond,  on  emerging 
from  the  hills,  the  character  of  the  stream  is  soon 
totally  changed,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  slow  and  narrow  river  that  scarcely  seems  to 
flow  between  its  deep  and  osier  -  shaded  banks 
through  the  level  Vale  of  Tork  is  really  the  "free 
daughter  of  the  northern  hills,"  whose  vigorous 
upper  course  is  marked  by  a  ruinous  waste  of  water- 
worn  pebbles  and  boulders.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  to 
realise  that  its  volume  is  as  great  at  Morton  Bridge 
as  at  Muher  !  The  transition,  however,  is  gradual, 
and  the  river  still  retains  something  of  its  old  im- 
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petuosity  in  the  flats  of  Kirkby  Fleetham.  Its  only 
tributaries  worth  special  mention  are  the  Arkle,  the 
Wtske,  and  the  Cod  Beck. 

SwALEDALE  is  the  narrowcst,  wildest,  and  most 
remote  of  ail  the  great  western  valleys  of  York- 
shire. Commencing  with  a  number  of  branching 
glens  to  the  W.  of  Muker,  it  extends  from  that 
village  as  far  as  Richmond — a  distance  of  i8  m. 
Owing  to  the  rarity  of  tributary  valleys — Arkendale 
is  the  only  one  of  importance — Swaledale  exhibits 
fewer  independent  mountains  than  the  neighbouring 
valley  of  IVensleydale,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
long  ridges  of  fell  that  enclose  it  drop  more  pre- 
cipitously to  the  level  of  the  river,  and  the  character 
of  the  scenery,  though  less  gracious  and  pastoral, 
approximates  more  closely  to  genuine  mountain 
grandeur  : — 

"  that  wild  and  Alpine  vale 
Through  which  the  Swale  by  mountain  torrents  swell'd 
Flings  his  redundant  stream." 

The  ravages  of  the  "  redundant  stream  "  are 
only  too  frequently  in  evidence.  Mason's  lines, 
however,  apply  in  their  integrity  only  to  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  valley  from  the  sources  of  the  river 
down  to  Reeth.  Below  this  point,  though  the  nar- 
rowness remains,  the  hill  slopes  are  softer  and  more 
wooded.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  fact,  that  the 
upper  parts  of  Swaledale  have  a  character  distinc- 
tively their  own  ;  and  few  views  in  the  county  are 
more  strongly  individual — more  unlike  what  one  is 
accustomed  to  find,  not  only  in  the  more  level  tract* 
of  England,  but  even  in  the  hill  districts  of  Derby- 
shire or  the  Lakes — than  the  prospect  of  this  valley 
as  the  traveller  descends  from  the  summit  of  the 
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pass  on  the  road  from  Askrigg,  embracing  in  a 
single  glance  the  stony  little  hamlets  of  Muker, 
Ivelet  and  Gunnerside,  scattered  down  the  length 
of  the  narrow  green  dale,  and  seemingly  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  weather  -  beaten 
screens  of  desolate  fell.  Swaledale  remains  utterly 
unspoilt,  and  is  likely,  as  we  hope,  to  remain  so  in 
the  future.  The  absence  of  a  railway  is  a  positive 
attraction  ;  but  the  head  of  the  valley  may  be  easily 
approached  from  many  of  the  stations  in  Wensleydale, 
Thus  Muker  may  be  reached  in  7^  m.  from  Haives 
by  the  noble  pass  of  the  Buttertubs,  or  from  Ask- 
rigg  in  about  6^  m.  by  the  track  down  Oxnop  Gill. 
Isles  Bridge  may  be  reached,  again,  from  Askrigg  in 
about  5  m.  ;  and  Reeth  from  Redm'ire  in  about  the 
same  distance. 

Tanfield,  West,  lies  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Ure^  shortly  after  its  emergence  from  the  glen  of 
Hack  Fall,  The  river  is  now  crossed  by  a  bridge 
into  the  W.  Riding,  but  in  Leland's  day  there  was 
only  a  ferry.  The  parish  church,  and  the  gate- 
house of  the  **  manor  place  "  of  the  Marmions,  or 
Fitzhughs,  form  a  picturesque  group  by  the  river 
bank  ;  but  the  chief  attraction  of  Tanfield  is  its 
magnificent  collection  of  alabaster  monuments. 
Tanfield  first  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Marmions  c.  121 5,  by  the  marriage  of  Amice  with 
Robert  Marmion,  a  younger  half-brother  of  the  fourth 
Lord  Marmion  of  Tamworth  (Banks'  "Family 
of  Marmyan,"  24);  anJ  it  continued  in  this 
family  for  about  two  centuries,  though  descending 
once  through  the  female  line,  till  it  passed  to  the 
Fitzhughs  on  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  Marmion, 
some  time  prior  to  1424  (Whit.  II.  167). 
The  solitary   surviving   fragment  of  the   castle,  or 
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manor-house,  is  the  gate-way  tower,  with  a  pic- 
turesque oriel  towards  the  E.  The  style  is  Perp., 
but  whether  it  was  built  by  the  Marmions,  or  the 
Fitzhughs,  there  is  perhaps  no  means  of  determin- 
ing. The  church  near  at  hand  {Open)  is  also 
Perp.,  and  seems  to  have  been  mostly  rebuilt,  or 
refaced,  upon  the  S.  Notice  the  remarkable  "  low- 
side  '*  window  at  the  E.  end  of  the  S.  wall  of  the 
nave.  It  consists  of  two  square  lights,  and  is 
placed  in  a  very  unusual  recess  that  actually  projects 
into  the  graveyard.  Notice,  also,  the  curious 
chamber  constructed  in  the  N.  wall  of  the  chancel. 
Not  only  is  this  cut  through  the  thickness  of  the 
wall,  but  it  also  projects  into  the  chancel.  It  has 
two  openings  with  Perp.  tracery — one  looking 
S.  into  the  chancel ;  a  second  looking  E.  towards 
the  High  Altar.  It  is  possible  that  this  mysterious 
recess — which  is  said  to  be  unique  (I.  A.A.S.R. 
250) — may  have  served  the  purpose  of  a  con- 
fessional. There  is  also  a  "squint"  through  the 
thickness  of  the  N.  respond  of  the  chancel  arch  on 
to  the  N.  chapel  altar.  The  *'  divers  tumbes  "  of 
the  Marmions  are  located  in  a  broad  aisle  on  the  N. 
of  the  chancel  and  nave.  Their  identification  is 
difficult,  for  none  of  them  bears  an  inscription, 
(i)  In  the  middle  of  the  aisle  a  magnificent  altar 
tomb,  with  alabaster  figures  of  a  man  and  woman. 
The  man  is  in  plate  armour,  on  which,  according 
to  Dr  Whitaker,  appears  the  coat  of  Marmion. 
On  the  lady's  mantle  the  same  authority  thought  he 
could  descry  the  chevronels  of  St  Quintin.  If 
this  be  correct — and  it  agrees  well  enough  with 
the  description  in  one  of  the  Heralds'  visitations  in 
the  17th  century,  printed  by  Whittakcr  himself, 
of  a  tomb  then   standing  "  in  medio  cancelli  " — 
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there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  monu- 
ment— which  was  pointed  out  to  Leland  (I.  93) 
— of  John  Marmion  (d.  1386)  and  of  his  wife 
Ehzabeth  St  Quintin.i  Built  over  this  monument 
is  a  very  fine  example  of  an  iron  hearse,  used  for 
supporting  a  pall,  or  covering,  with  "  sconces  for 
holding  seven  candles,  two  on  each  side  and  three 
on  the  ridge"  (Peacock's  "Church  Furniture," 
128).  It  is  said  to  be  larger  than  the  better 
known  example  in  the  Beauchamp  Chapel,  at 
Warwick,  over  the  tomb  of  Richard,  Earl  of  War- 
wick (d.  1439).  The  latter,  however,  is  made  of 
brass.  (2)  Under  a  large  and  elaborate  recess  in 
the  N.  wall  of  the  N.  aisle  is  the  mutilated  figure  of 
a  man,  with  his  wife  in  front,  on  a  projecting 
pedestal,  at  a  lower  elevation.  These  are  supposed 
by  Whitaker  to  be  the  monuments  of  John  Mar- 
mion (d.  1335),  and  of  Maud  his  wife.  This 
Maud  apparently  founded  "  the  three  chaunteryes 
callyd  Maude  Marmeon  "  that  formerly  stood  just 
outside  the  church  (XCI.  S.S.  106).  (3)  To 
the  E.  of  this  monument  is  a  mutilated  figure  (?  of 
a  woman),  resting  on  an  altar  tomb  with  her  feet 
on  a  lion.  This  tomb  has  the  arms  (among  others) 
of  Courtenay,  Clifford,  and  Grey  of  Rotherfield, 
and  must  therefore  be  later  than  the  marriage  of 
Avice  Marmion  with  Sir  John  Grey  of  Rother- 
field (d.  1359).  (4)  Again  to  the  E.  is  another 
mutilated  recumbent  figure  of  a  woman,  with  her 
feet  on  a  hound.  (5)  To  the  E.  of  this  is  the  re- 
cumbent   effigy  of  a   knight    in    chain-mail,  with 

1  It  might  possibly  be  the  monument  of  his  brother, 
Robert  Marmion,  and  of  the  latter's  wife  Lora  St  Quin- 
tin,  but  this,  I  think,  is  unlikely  in  view  of  Leland's 
statement. 
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crossed  legs.  This  solitary  figure  is  supposed  by 
Dr  Whitaker  to  be  Robert  de  Marmion,  who  died 
unmarried.  (6)  To  the  W.  of  (i)  is  a  slab  on 
the  floor  with  a  plain  incised  cross.  This  has 
borne  an  inscription,  part  of  which  is  now  ob- 
literated ;  part  hidden  by  a  pew.  (7)  On  the 
chancel  floor  is  the  small  brass  figure  of  a  priest  in 
his  cope,  assigned  to  c.  1480  (VII.  Ant.  133). 
The  "  strange  and  uncouth  lines  "  beneath  it  raise 
several  points  of  difficulty.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  it  commemorates  Thomas  Sutton,  Rector  of 
Tanfield,  and  apparently  Canon  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  at  Chester. 

Tees.  From  its  source  on  Cross  Fell  to  its 
mouth  at  Middlesbrough  this  beautiful  stream  owes 
a  divided  allegiance,  dividing  Durham,  at  first 
from  Westmoreland,  and  afterwards  from  York- 
shire. For  almost  every  mile  of  its  course  the 
Tees  is  exceptionally  beautiful ;  and  to  the  end 
it  retains  the  characteristics  of  a  genuine  moun- 
tain stream.  Rising  in  the  vast  peat  hags  at  the 
head  of  Teesdale^  under  the  shadow  of  the  loftiest 
and  loneliest  summits  of  the  Pennine  chain,  the 
Tees  is  almost  perpetually  stained  a  deep  red 
brown,  and  its  waters  are  perhaps  more  copious 
at  a  normal  season  than  those  of  any  other  stream 
in  Yorkshire.  The  breadth  of  its  bed,  the  low 
cliffs  of  broken  rock  that  frequently  guard  it — 
as  far  down  as  Pierce  Bridge,  or  farther ;  and, 
lastly,  the  beautiful  fringe  of  wood  that  almost 
everywhere  decorates  its  banks  : — 

"  He  sees 
Down  his  deep  woods  the  course  of  Tees" — 

give  it  a  dignity,  a  seclusion,  and  a  richness  that 
belong,  perhaps,  to  no  other  stream  in   the  king- 
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dom.  It  is  the  sadder  that  the  last  few  miles  of 
its  course  should  be  stained  by  the  refuse  of  the 
Tees-side  iron  towns.  The  best  scenery  on  the 
Tees  is  at  Caldron  Snout ;  at  High  Force ;  be- 
tween Eggleston  Bridge  and  Barnard  Castle ; 
and  where  it  threads  its  '*  mighty  trench  of 
living  stone  "  below  Eggleston  Abhey^  through 
the  woods  of  Rokeby.  The  beautiful  meeting  of 
the  Tees  and  the  Greta  has  been  sung  by  Scott 
("  Rokeby,"  II.  i6)  and  painted  by  Turner. 

Teesdale.  Only  half  of  this  valley  belongs 
to  Yorkshire,  the  N.  side  of  the  Tees  being  in  the 
old  County  Palatine,  or  "  Bushoprick,"  of  Dur- 
ham. Teesdale  ranks  as  a  worthy  third  with 
Wensleydale  and  Snvaledale,  though  its  hill  forms 
are  less  marked  than  those  of  the  former ;  its 
seclusion  less  great  than  that  of  the  latter.  There 
is  a  little  branch  railway  from  Barnard  Castle  to 
MtddletoTiy  which  renders  its  exploration  easy. 
Below  Romaldh'irh  the  valley  is  beautifully  wooded  ; 
above  it  is  bare,  or  even  desolate,  though  not  with- 
out touches  of  pastoral  grandeur.  There  is  still, 
we  believe,  a  little  lead-mining,  and  whinstone  is 
quarried  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Middleton. 

Terrvngton  (3^  m.  S.  of  Hovingham)  is  a  good- 
sized,  stone-built  village,  not  far  from  the  W.  con- 
fines of  Castle  Ho'wardy  and  placed  in  a  pretty  bit 
of  broken  country  on  the  verge  of  the  Hotuardian 
Hills.  The  church  has  some  very  interesting  early 
work — Sax.,  or  early  Norm.  Thus  the  W.  face 
of  the  tower  has  clear  indications  of  a  blocked 
triangular-headed  doorway — the  only  one  in  the 
Riding.  The  S.  exterior  wall,  again,  of  the 
original  church  shows  remarkably  fine  "  herring- 
bone "  work,  and  a  single  circular-headed   "  split," 
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splayed  inwardly.  Similar  work  occurs  in  the 
neighbouring  church  of  Bultner.  This  wall  has 
been  cut  through  in  the  Dec,  or  Perp.,  period, 
to  give  access  to  a  chantry  at  "  Our  Lady's 
Altar,"  founded  here  by  "  Sir  Brian  Stapulton  " 
(XCI.  S.S.  86).  The  chantry  is  now  replaced 
by  a  small  S.  aisle.  The  nave  arcade  (N.) 
consists  of  two  circular  arches  resting  on  a  circular 
column.  One  of  the  responds  is  scalloped,  and 
some  of  the  bases  are  "  hold- water."  The  arcade 
is  probably  late  Trans.,  or  very  early  E.E. 

Thirkleby,  Great  [2^  m.  N.E.  of  Sessay)  has 
some  old  brick  cottages,  more  like  those  that  one 
meets  with  in  the  Surrey  Weald  than  in  the  Vale 
of  Tork.  The  rebuilt  church  (1850)  is  in  the 
Park,  nearly  half  a  mile  away  [key  in  village),  but 
contains  nothing  of  interest  except  two  black 
marble  slabs  to  members  of  the  Ayscough  family 
(17th  century),  and  some  amateur  glass  by  the 
present  Lady  Frankland.  By  the  side  of  the  old 
North  Road,  in  this  parish,  and  opposite  what  was 
once  the  Griffin  Inn,  is  a  remarkably  fine  sycamore, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  pointed  out  in  coaching- 
days  as  the  noblest  hedge-side  tree  on  the  road 
between  London  and  Scotland. 

Thirsk  is  a  rather  dingy  old  town,  almost  left 
stranded  by  the  railway,  which  passes  nearly  a  mile 
to  the  W.  Like  Malton,  it  consists  of  three  parts — 
Old  Thirsk  and  New  Thirsk,  separated  by  the  Cod 
Beck,  and  a  suburb  to  the  S.  called  Soiverby.  Some 
of  the  street  names  are  of  interest,  i.e.  Kirkgate, 
Castlegate,  Ingramgate  and  Finkle  Street  (cf.  Rich- 
mond). New  Thirsk  was  formerly  the  site  of  a 
castle  of  the  powerful  Roger  de  Mowbray 
{?d.    1 188),    son    of   that    Nigel    de    Albini    who 
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succeeded  to  the  vast  Yorkshire  estates  of  the 
Stutevilles.  Roger  himself  is  said  to  have  assumed 
the  name  of  de  Mowbray  by  order  of  the  king.  In 
1 174  he  took  up  arms  against  Henry  II.,  but  a 
month  or  two  later  submitted,  and  surrendered  his 
castle  of  Thirsk  (Benedict,  I.  73).  Henry,  how- 
ever, was  determined  to  curtail  the  power  of  this 
dangerous  vassal,  and  in  1 176  orders  were  given  for 
the  demoUtion  of  Thirsk  Castle  (Benedict,  I.  126). 
This  was  accomplished  with  great  completeness — 
not  one  stone  is  now  left  upon  another.  The  site 
was  on  the  margin  of  the  Cod  Beck,  and  perhaps 
some  faint  traces  of  the  earthworks  may  still  be 
made  out.  According  to  Camden  (Gough, 
III.  21),  Thirsk  was  the  site  of  the  murder  of  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  by  the  infuriated  mob  in 
1489  (cf.  Topdiffe). 

The  magnificent  parish  church  at  the  head  of 
Kirkgate  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Riding. 
The  whole  building  is  early  Perp.,  though  the 
chancel  is  of  slightly  later  date  than  the  rest,  and 
though  portions  of  an  earlier  Norm,  structure  have 
apparently  been  incorporated  in  the  tower  and  W. 
end.  The  roof  has  a  beautiful  open-work  parapet, 
and  there  is  a  profusion  of  pinnacles  except  on  the 
tower,  and  of  gargoyles  except  on  the  chancel.  The 
bases  and  capitals  of  the  piers  of  the  nave  are  typical 
Perp.,  but  all  of  the  very  best  style,  with  deep  rich 
mouldings.  The  chancel  is  considerably  lower 
than  the  nave,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
modern  four-centred  arch,  the  lowness  of  which, 
together  with  the  ugly  blank  wall  above  it,  are  the 
least  satisfactory  features  of  the  church.  Under- 
neath the  chancel  is  a  crypt,  necessitated  by  the  dip 
of  the   ground   towards  the    Cod  Beck.       Notice  ; 
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( I )  Piscina  and  three  Perp.  sedilia.  (2)  On  either 
side  of  the  E.  window — trefoil- headed  niche. 
(3)  Faint  traces  of  figures  painted  on  the  wall 
between  the  clerestory  windows  in  the  nave : 
A.  On  N.—  {a)  St  Philip;  {l>)  St  Jude  ;  (c)  St 
James.  B.  On  S. —  (a)  St  James  ?  Major.  Four 
other  figures  exhibit  no  name.  (4)  Magnificent 
roofs  in  nave  (waggon)  and  aisles,  with  richly 
carved  bosses,  but  apparently  without  heraldry. 
(5)  Modern  roof  in  chancel,  with  great  display  of 
arms.  (6)  Porch,  with  parvise  above  it,  and 
"springers"  intended  for  a  vault.  (7)  Perp. 
wood- work  of  S.  door.  (8)  Ancient  bench  ends 
in  the  N.  and  S.  aisles  and  chancel.  (9)  Restored 
Perp.  canopy  to  modern  font.  (10)  Two  figures 
in     a    niche    on    the    W.    face    of    the    tower. 

(II)  Fragments  of  old  glass  —  including  St 
Catherine — in   the  W.    window  of   the   N.    aisle. 

(12)  Fragments  of  old  glass  in  the  E.  window  of 
the  S.  aisle  —  Anna,  Cleophas,  St  Leonard,  a 
kneeling  figure  of  St  Giles,  monk  with  crozier, 
angels  exhibiting  the  three  asses  passant  of  Askew, 
the   lion    of   Mowbray,   and   other    coats-of-arms. 

(13)  Over  the  N.  door — painting  of  "The  Un- 
belief of  St  Thomas,"  said  to  be  by  Annibale 
Caracci  (b.  1560).  (14)  The  last  bay  to  the  E. 
in  the  N.  and  S.  nave  aisle  is  in  each  case  enclosed 
by  a  fine  Perp.  screen.  These  are  perhaps  the 
chantries  of  St  Anne  and  St  John  the  Baptist, 
founded  respectively,  at  dates  that  do  not  appear, 
by  Robert  Threske  (XCI.  S.S.  90),  and  by  one 
of  the  Mowbrays  (XCI.  S.S.  92).  There  was 
also,  it  appears,  a  third  "  chauntyerye  or  service  at 
the  altar  of  our  Ladyis  wythin  the  sayd  churche  of 
Thresk"    (XCI.  S.S.  92).     Among  the  bells  is 
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one  inscribed  :  ylnno  milleno  quater  cento  quoque  deno 
est  hec  campana  Jesus,  and  traditionally  brought  from 
Fountains  Abbey  (XLII.  S.S.  294). 

Thoralby  (ij  m.  S.  of  Aysgarth)  is  scarcely 
worth  mention — though  its  name  is  interesting,  and 
its  situation  lovely — except  for  the  proximity  of 
Silver  Chain  Force,  which  Maude  considers,  in  a 
note  to  his  "  Wensleydale,"  ^M^tnov  lo  Hardraiv 
and  Mill  Gill.  "  In  a  few  words  the  most  copious 
language  must  fail  in  any  attempt  to  describe  its 
unutterable  charms  when  seen  at  a  season  to  allow 
it  a  force  of  water."  The  reader  should  be 
warned  that  at  least  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  writer  has  seen  this  cascade,  nor  can  he  re- 
member that  it  then  contained  "  a  force  of  water," 
though  the  afternoon  was  intolerably  wet.  At  any 
rate,  it  has  left  no  impression  on  his  memory  com- 
mensurate with  that  of  Maude  ! 

Thonnanby  (i^  m.  W.  of  Husthivaite  Gate)  is 
a  very  small  village  on  the  high-road  from  Easing- 
ivold  to  Thirsk.  The  church  [key  in  village),  some 
distance  to  the  E.,  is  about  to  be  repaired.  On 
the  N.  of  the  nave  are  two  blocked  arches — E.E., 
or  Trans.  Notice  :  ( i )  Stoup  inside  the  S.  door. 
(2)  On  the  N.  wall  interior,  incised  cross  fleury 
and  sword.  (3)  On  the  threshold  of  the  porch 
(S.),  stone  with  incised  chalice.  (4)  Blocked 
"  low-side  "  window  in  the  normal  position.  The 
chancel  arch  is  modern,  and  the  W.  tower  is  of 
brick. 

Thornahy-on-Tees  is  really  a  modern  suburb  of 
Stockton,  on  the  Yorkshire  side  of  the  river. 
Formerly  it  was  called  S.  Stockton,  but  in  1892 
was  incorporated,  and  must  now  be  considered  a 
separate    town.       The     old     parish    church — the 
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writer  has  not  visited  it  —  stands  in  the  country 
about  ij  m.  to  the  S. 

Thornton-le-dale  is  a  large,  but  picturesque, 
village  at  the  foot  of  the  moors  between  Pickering 
and  Scarhrough.  At  the  four  cross  roads,  in  the 
centre  of  the  village,  is  a  well-preserved  old  cross ; 
and  a  clear  and  lively  stream  sparkles  down  from  the 
hills  by  the  side  of  its  two  chief  streets.  The 
church  [Open)  is  large,  but  not  particularly  interest- 
ing. Notice:  (i)  Projecting  piscina  and  three 
restored  sedilia.  (2)  "Low-side"  window  in 
normal  position.  (3)  Piscina  in  S.  aisle.  (4) 
Old  wooden  alms-box.  (5)  On  the  N.  of  the 
Sanctuary,  recumbent  figure  under  a  pointed  cusped 
recess.  This  has  been  supposed  to  represent  Sir 
Richard  Cholmley  (d.  157^),  "the  great  Black 
Knight  of  the  North"  (Hinderwell,  p.  308). 
Almost  certainly,  however,  the  effigy  is  that  of  a 
woman.  The  Cholmleys  lived  at  Roxby,  a  mile 
to  the  W.  of  Thornton  church  ;  but  their  castle,  or 
house,  has  vanished.  According  to  Hinderwell, 
they  first  came  into  this  neighbourhood  c.  1520. 
A  member  of  this  family  was  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley 
(1600- 165 7),  who  distinguished  himself  during 
the  Great  Rebellion — at  first  on  the  side  of  the 
Parliament,  but  afterwards  on  that  of  the  King 
(D.N.B.  cf.  Scarhrough).  A  grammar  school  and 
alms-houses  were  founded  at  Thornton  by  Elizabeth, 
Viscountess  Lumley,  in  1657  (Young,  H.  876). 

Thornto7i-le-Street  (3  m.  N.  of  Thirsk)  is  a 
pretty  village,  with  picturesque  views  towards  the 
Hamhledon  Hills.  The  "street"  is  no  doubt  an 
old  Roman  road,  running  between  Northallerton  and 
Thirsk.  The  church  [Open)  has  a  blocked  Norm. 
N.  door.      There  are  one  or  two    monuments    of 
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interest:  (i)  On  the  E.  wall  of  the  Sanctuary — 
Brass  to  Roger  Talbot  (d.  1680),  "  qui  cum  patre 
(adhuc  juvenis)  multis  in  proeliis  obsidionibusque 
Regi  fideliter  adhoesisset,  etin  campo  (ad  extremum 
usque)  viriliter  pugnavisset."  (2)  On  the  S. 
wall  of  the  Sanctuary — Monument  with  brass  to 
Dame  Bridget  (?)  Laton  (d.  1664).  (3)  On 
the  floor  of  the  Sanctuary — Brass  inscription  to 
Elizabeth  Talbot  (d.  1664),  by  birth  a  Pudsey  of 
Bolton-in-Craven,  and  wife  to  the  Roger  mentioned 
above. 

Thornton  Steward  (2  m.  S.  of  Fingall)  was 
known  by  this  name  at  least  as  early  as  Kirkby's 
Inquest  {c.  1286)  (XLIX.SS.  156).  Whitaker 
conjectures  that  it  derives  "its  distinctive  appella- 
tion .  .  .  from  some  of  the  seneschals  of  the  earls 
of  Richmond"  (I.  368).  If  Kilgram  Bridge  be 
properly  considered  the  E.  boundary  of  IVensley- 
dale,  Thornton  is  the  lowest  village  in  the  valley 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river.  The  little  unrestored 
church  of  St  Oswald  {^  m.  IV.  of 'village.  Open) 
shows  a  general  resemblance  to  those  at  JVydiffe  and 
Redmire.  The  windows,  with  a  single  exception 
on  the  S.,  have  been  robbed  of  their  original 
character.  The  S.  door  exhibits  some  zig-zag 
moulding.  Notice :  ( i )  Recess  for  tomb,  or 
Easter  Sepulchre,  on  the  N.  of  the  chancel.  (2) 
Broken  head  of  Sax.  cross,  with  a  crucifixion, 
inside  the  Sanctuary.  (3)  Two  other  fragments 
— one  at  least  Sax.  (4)  Barbarised  "  low-side  " 
window  in  the  normal  position,  with  internal 
traces  of  its  ancient  head.  (5)  In  the  church- 
yard to  the  S.  are  two  stone  coffins — one  with  a 
coped  cover  that  apparently  belongs  to  it. 
Whitaker  and  Barker  have  each  an  engraving  of  a 
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very  remarkable  font  —  a  plain,  heavy,  octagonal 
bowl,  separated  from  a  plain  octagonal  base  by  very 
short  circular  columns  surrounding,  apparently,  a 
central  shaft.  If  this  antiquity  still  exists,  the 
writer  has  strangely  failed  to  note  it.  Sir  Edward 
Banks  (d.  1835),  the  builder  of  Waterloo,  South- 
wark,  and  London  Bridges,  is  stated  to  have  been 
born  in  the  neighbourhood  (Barker,  124).  A 
mile  to  the  S.E.  (further  by  road)  the  Ure  is 
crossed  by  Kilgram  Bridge,  "  respecting  the 
building  of  which  a  tale  is  told  very  similar  to  the 
legend  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  "  (Barker,  1 18).  It 
consists  of  four  arches,  with  four  ribs  each,  and 
commands  a  charming  view  up  the  river  with  the 
shoulder  of  Penh'tll  in  the  distance.  A  long  mile 
to  the  W.  (from  Thornton)  is  Danby  Hall,  the 
seat  of  the  last  surviving  branch  of  the  noble  family 
of  Scrope  (cf.  Bolton  Castle). 

Thornton  Watlass  (2J  m.  N.  of  Masham). 
The  church  has  been  rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tower,  which  is  said  to  have  a  fireplace  in  an 
upper  story  (cf.  Bedale  and  Masham).  To 
inspect  this  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  key  of  the 
tower  as  well  as  that  of  the  church. 

Tollerton  is  a  station  on  the  line  to  Darlington, 
9J  m.  N.  of  York.  There  is  a  good-sized  village 
of  no  particular  interest. 

ToPCLiFFE  (2^  m.  S.)  is  now  a  sleepy 
old-world  village,  slumbering  in  almost  unbroken 
quiet  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  placid  Swale.  No 
village,  indeed,  even  among  the  old-fashioned 
villages  that  are  scattered  up  and  down  the  Vale  oj 
Tork,  preserves  a  greater  appearance  than  Topcliffe 
of  afternoon  somnolence  and  peace.  Yet  the  place 
is   said  to    have   been   the   scene,   on    at  least   two 
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occasions,  of  dramatic  episodes  in  English  history. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  tragic  death  of  Henry 
Percy,  fourth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  1489. 
The  Percys  had  come  into  possession  of  the  manor 
at  least  as  early  as  1284-5,  ^"  which  year  we  find 
it  entered  in  Kirkby's  Inquest  (XLIX.  SS.  94) 
as  held  by  them  of  the  king  "  in  capite."  In  I489 
Henry  VII.  levied  an  unpopular  tax — the  first,  it  is 
stated,  of  his  reign  [Gent.  Mag.  1851,  Ft.  II. 
459)  —  which  led  to  considerable  commotion  in 
Yorkshire,  where  Richard  III.  had  not  been 
unpopular.  On  April  24,  I489,  Nortiiumberland 
wrote  from  his  manor-house  at  Seamer  near  Scar- 
brough,  to  his  kinsman.  Sir  Robert  Plumpton, 
bejiging  him  to  be  in  Jhirsk  on  the  following 
Monday  with  as  many  followers  as  he  could  con- 
veniently bring  (IV.  C.S.  61).  Northumberland 
had  been  commissioned  to  levy  the  money,  and 
was  evidently  afraid  of  a  riot.  Nor  was  this  fear, 
in  fact,  without  foundation,  for  the  earl  was  slain 
on  the  following  Wednesday,  April  28.  It  is 
sometimes  stated  that  the  populace  broke  into  his 
house  at  TopclifFe,  and  murdered  him  with  his 
attendants.  It  is  more  likely,  however,  from  the 
contemporary  accounts,  that  he  had  gone  out 
unarmed  to  try  to  pacify  the  people  ("  Paston 
Letters,"  Ed.  Gairdner,  III.  359),  and  had  then 
been  butchered  in  a  sudden  impulse.  Polydore  Vergil 
simply  states,  "  Populus  audito  regis  rcsponso  (^i.e. 
that  the  king  would  not  remit  the  tax)  in  comiten 
tanquamejus  injuriae  caput  impetum  facit  atque  eum 
occidit"  (p.  579).  Hall,  however,  suggests  an 
interval  between  this  reply  and  his  death  (Chron. 
443).  The  second  tradition  is  that  Charles  I. 
was    kept  a   prisoner    in  the   Percys'    house  whilst 
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negotiations  were  carried  on  *'  for  the  sale  of  the 
king  "  by  the  Scots  to  the  English  commissioners 
(Allen's  "Hist.  ofYorks,"  III.  493).  In  Lewis's 
**  Topographical  Dictionary  "  it  is  even  stated  that 
the  purchase  price  of  ^200,000  was  paid  over  at 
TopclifFe.  What  fraction  of  truth  may  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  these  floating  traditions  we  have  not  been 
able  to  discover ;  but  a  short  capitulation  of 
ascertained  facts  may  serve  at  least  to  limit  the 
scope  of  possibilities.  Charles  was  removed  by  the 
Scottish  army  from  Newark  on  May  7,  and 
reached  Newcastle  on  the  13th  (Gardiner,  *' Civil 
War,"  II.  479,  480).  On  January  31,  1646-7, 
he  was  delivered  to  his  English  guards  at  New- 
castle "  without  noise  or  distraction  "  {^Lords 
Journal,  VIII.  699).  On  February  3,  1646-7, 
the  second  half  of  the  ^200,000  was  paid  to  the 
Scots,  apparently  at  Newcastle  [Lords  Journal, 
VIII.  716,  717)  ;  and  on  the  same  day  Charles 
was  removed  from  Newcastle  to  Holmby  House 
"  by  easy  stages."  That  night  he  lay  at  Durham  ; 
and  on  Saturday  evening,  February  6,  he  arrived  in 
the  evening  at  Ripon  [Lords  Journal,  IX.  6).  If, 
accordingly,  he  stopped  at  Topcliffe,  it  must  have 
been  on  one  of  these  two  journeys,  i.e.  either 
between  May  7  and  May  13,  1646,  or  between 
February  3  and  February  6,  1646-7. 

Topclitfe  Church  [Open)  has  been  rebuilt  in 
Dec.  style,  with  a  conspicuous  tower,  but  a  few 
old  fragments  have  been  preserved,  e.g.  a  piscina  in 
the  N.  aisle  of  the  chancel — perhaps  a  relic  of  the 
chantry  of  Our  Lady  founded  in  this  church  by 
Richard  Grome  and  Thomas  Allanson  (XCI.  S.S. 
86).  Formerly  there  was  a  separate  chapel  in  the 
churchyard,  founded  by  one  of  the  Earls  of  North- 
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umberland  (XCI.  S.S.  87),  but  this  has  dis- 
appeared. The  chief  object  of  interest  is  the 
magnificent  double  brass  of  a  man  and  woman  in 
the  N.  aisle  of  the  chancel.  The  tabernacle  work 
is  superb,  and  there  is  apparently  a  double  repre- 
sentation of  the  two  first  Persons  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  with  angels  on  each  side  censing.  At 
the  sides  are  other  angels  with  various  musical 
instruments.  The  border  inscription  is  frag- 
mentary, but  commemorates  '*  venerabilis  [Thomas]^ 
Topcliff"  (d.  1365)  and  his  wife  (d.  1391?) 
(II.  A. J.  207).  On  either  side  is  a  coat-of- 
arms — a  chevron  between  three  objects  that  cer- 
tainly look  like  whipping  tops,  but  are  stated  to  be 
"otelles'^  (A^.  ^  Q.  3rd  S.  IX.  77.  But  com- 
pare Woodward's  "Heraldry,"  I.  162).  This 
fine  brass  measures  5  ft.  9  in.  by  3  ft.  i  in.,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  of  Flemish  workmanship.  The 
epithet  *'  venerabilis  "  is  strange  as  applied  to  a  lay- 
man. Under  the  tower  are  three  monuments  to  the 
Robinson  family,  the  most  elaborate  of  which  com- 
memorates Sir  Metcalfe  Robinson,  Bart.  (d.  1688). 
Notice  the  carved  black  oak  Communion  Table, 
and  the  head  of  a   Sax.   cross  in  the  porch. 

In  one  of  the  three  village  streets  are  the  pedestal 
and  steps  of  a  cross.  Topcliffe  Bridge  has  been 
widened,  but  is  later  than  Leland,  who  found  here 
only  a  "Bridge  of  Tymbre  "  (1.68).  A  short 
mile  to  the  S.E.,  at  Maiden  Bower,  is  the  site  of 
the  manor-house  of  the  Percys.  Nothing  now 
remains  save  remarkable  earthworks  of  obviously 
much  more  ancient  date. 

Upleatham  (2  m.  S.  of  Marshe)  is  on  the  hill- 

^  The  missing  name  is  supplied  by  Gough,  Sepul. 
Mont.  I.  179 
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side,  looking  across  the  valley  of  the  Skelton  beck 
to  the  towers  of  Skelton  Castle.  The  description 
by  Hall-Stevenson,  in  a  "  Cleveland  Prospect,"  is 
in  fact  singularly  inappropriate,  whether  applied  to 
hill  or  village  : — 

"  Behold  Upleatham  slop'd  with  graceful  ease, 
Hanging  enraptur'd  o'er  the  winding  Tees.'" 

The  old  church  [key  in  village)  is  \  m.  to  the  E., 
and  consists  now  only  of  a  tower  and  a  fragment  of 
nave.  Notice  :  ( i )  Traces  of  a  blocked  arcade  in 
the  S.  wall.  (2)  On  the  floor  at  the  E.  end — fine 
cross  fleury  in  relief  with  fructed  stem,  carved  sides, 
and  curious  base.  (3)  Second  floriated  cross,  and 
the  head  of  a  third,  on  the  S.  exterior  of  the 
church. 

Upsall  Castle.  (See  South  Kihington.) 
Ure.  The  orthography  of  this  river  has  been 
much  disputed,  and  is,  perhaps,  still  unsettled.  Of 
the  mediaeval  topographers,  Leland,  Harrison  and 
Camden  agree  in  spelling  it  Ure ;  Drayton  and 
Speed,  Your  or  Youre.  In  either  case  the  pro- 
nunciation was  probably  the  same.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  appears  in  the  Latinised  form  of  Jor  in  a 
charter  of  Conan,  the  third  Earl  of  Richmond. 
Mr  LongstafFe,  again,  contends  for  Eure ;  Mr 
Barker  for  Yore.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  wiser 
to  shelter  ourselves  behind  the  precedent  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey.  Ure  is  now  the  name  of  the 
stream  from  its  source  on  the  Westmoreland  border 
to  its  junction  with  the  .?wa/^  below  Borough  Bridge, 
after  which  it  is  known  as  the  Ouse : — 

"  For  till  that  thou  and  Swale,  into  one  bank  do  take, 
Meeting  at    Borough-bridge  thy   greatness   there   to 
make  : 
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Till  then   the  name  of  Ouse  thou  art  not  known  to 
owe." 

i^Polyolbion,  Song  XXVIII.).  There  is  reason, 
however,  to  believe  that  Ure  was  originally  the  name 
of  the  river  down  to  its  termination  in  the  H umber, 
though  how,  and  when,  its  place  was  usurped  by 
Ouse  cannot  be  determined  with  precision.  As 
early  as  Florence  of  Worcester  (d.  1118)  the 
river  appears  as  Usa  (^Mon.  Hist.  Brit,  614)  ; 
and  Use  is  the  form  in  the  Norman  -  French 
"L'Estoire  des  Engles "  of  GeofFry  Gaimar, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  composed  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth   century  : — 

"  Cil  ki  par  ewe  sunt  alez 

Deci  k'en  Use  ont  done  siglez." 

{^Mon.  Hist.  Brit.  795).  The  river  itself,  in  point 
of  beauty,  is  intermediate  between  the  Tees  and  the 
Sivale  —  less  persistently  lovely  than  the  former; 
deteriorating  less  than  the  latter  on  its  emergence 
from  the  mountains  into  the  level  Vale  of  Tork. 
From  its  source  above  Halves  to  a  point  below 
Middleham  it  traverses  Wensleydale^  receiving, 
among  an  infinity  of  other  tributaries,  the  Bain 
from  Semmerivater  and  the  Cover  from  Cover- 
dale.  Below  Middleham  the  stream  flows  past 
Masham,  Ripon  and  Boroughbridge  to  its  junction 
with  the  Sivale.  Below  Masham  it  receives  the 
Burn,  from  Colsterdale  ;  and  a  mile  or  so  further 
threads  the  deep  glen  of  Hackfall.  A  few  miles 
above  Ripon  it  becomes  the  boundary  between  ihe 
N.  and  W.  Ridings.  The  most  beautiful  reaches 
of  the  Ure  are  between  Aysgarth  and  Wensley 
Bridge,    and    some    of    these    compare    with    the 
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Tees  at  Rokeby  or  the  Wharfe  between  Barden  and 
Bolton. 

Waldeu  [Aysgarth)  is  a  deep  and  narrow 
valley,  running  in  a  direction  roughly  N.E., 
from  the  slopes  of  Buckden  Pike  into  JVensleydale, 
near  Aysgarth.  The  head  of  the  dale  is  a  cul-dc' 
sac,  from  which  there  is  no  escape  except  over 
more  or  less  trackless  mountain.  A  rough  road 
runs  up  the  valley  as  high  as  Danby  Scar.  Buck- 
den Pike  is  a  noble  feature  towards  the  head  of  the 
dale.  The  nvime  is  possibly  derived  from  A.S. 
*' den  "  (  =  a  valley)  and  "weald"  (=a  wood. 
Cf.  the  Sussex  **  weald").  Another  derivation, 
which  we  offer  with  diffidence,  involves  the  root 
*'  wal  "  (  =a  stranger),  which  we  find  in  Cornwall, 
Wales,  etc.  It  is  at  least  as  likely  that  the  valley 
was  so  called  by  the  victorious  Saxons  because  of 
the  existence  in  its  depths  of  some  conquered  Celtic 
remnant,  as  that  Wales,  in  Derbyshire,  "  marks  the 
place  where  the  British  population  maintained  its 
existence  in  the  hills,  while  the  flood  of  Saxon 
invasion   poured   onward    to   the   west "    (Taylor, 

P-   43)- 

Warthill  (ij  m.  S.)  possesses  a  modern  Dec. 
brick  church.  A  stone  in  the  W.  wall  is  dated 
1873.     The  writer  has  not  been  inside. 

Wath  (J  m.  W.  of  Melmerhy).  The  church 
[Open,  XIIL  A.A.S.R.  75)  was  restored  in  1873. 
There  are  traces  of  old  dog-tooth  in  the  chancel. 
The  large  S.  transept  is  Dec,  and  '<  has  been  for 
centuries  the  burial-place  of  the  successive  lords  of 
Norton  Conyers  "  (Whit.  II.  184).  The  monu- 
ments in  this  transept  are  interesting  :  ( i )  On  the 
W.  wall — six  fragments  of  old  brass  of  no  par- 
ticular value.       (2)   On  the  S.    wall  :    (a)    Brass 
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effigies  of  a  man  and  woman.  The  inscription 
below  is  difficult  to  read,  but  is  thus  transcribed  by 
Whitaker :  Hicjaceni  Rtcardus  Norton  nuper  Capi- 
tal'is  Just'ic'iarius  D^n't  Regis  de  Reg.  Banco  et 
Kather'ina  nuper  uxor  ejus  ;  qui  Rtcardus  ob'iit  xx 
die  Mensis  Decembrts  A.  D'nt  MCCCCXX.  et 
Katherina  ohiit  xx  die  Mens.  Maii  A.  D^ni 
MCCCCXVIII.  Quorum  animabus  propicietur 
Deus.  Amen  ;  {b)  Mutilated  recess  with  traces  of 
colour.  This  was  probably  the  tomb  of  John 
Appleby  (^infra)f  but  it  now  contains  an  incised 
slab  with  cross  and  sword  and  an  imperfect  inscrip- 
tion :  Hie  jacet  Robert  Frater  est^  .  .  .  Johan. 
R.C  .  .  .  C  (XIII.  A.A.S.R.  83).  (3)  On 
the  E.  wall :  [a)  Brass  inscription  to  Stephen  Pen- 
ton,  Rector  (d.  1706);  [b)  Brass  figure  of  a  man 
with  his  feet  on  a  lion — apparently  Rich.  Norton 
(d.  1433)  ;  (^)  Brass  inscription,  in  stone  frame, 
to  Richard  Graham  (d.  1680),  **  febre  pleuratica 
lassatus."  The  curious  Latin  inscription  is  worth 
reading  ;  (J)  Wall  monument  to  Lady  Catherine 
Graham  (d.  1649).  Husband  and  wife  face  one 
another  kneeling ;  below  are  two  sons  and  four 
daughters.  On  the  S.  wall  of  this  transept  is  an 
enormous  trefoiled  piscina,  and  on  the  N.  wall  a 
still  larger  aumbrey.  These  probably  have  refer- 
ence to  the  Chantry  of  St  John,  founded  in  this 
church  ''by  John  Appulbye  Clerk,'*  c.  1332 
(XCI.  S.S.  lOi ).  Notice  elsewhere:  (i)  Veryin- 
teresting  "  low-side  "  window,  made  by  prolonging  a 
two-light  window  towards  the  ground.  (2)  Three 
rude  sedilia  and  a  much  restored  piscina.  (3)  On 
the  N.  of  the  chancel —  15th  century  priests' 
chamber,  with  door  and  narrow  squint.  The 
corbels   for  the   floor   of  the   upper  room  remain. 
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Here  are  preserved  the  head  of  an  incised  cross  ; 
the  head  of  a  Sax.  cross  ;  and  a  magnificent  old 
chest,  supposed  to  be  Flemish  (V.  ReL,  N.S. 
193).  (4)  In  the  vestry — Sax.  stones  built  into 
the  wall,  one  of  them  sculptured  with  an  animal. 
(5)  Head  of  a  cross  built  into  the  wall  of  the 
organ-chamber.  In  the  graveyard  to  the  S.  are 
some  steps,  which  have  probably  belonged  to  an 
ancient  cross.  Part  of  the  rectory-house  is  at  least 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (XHI.  A.A.S.R. 

217). 

To  the  S.W.  of  the  village  is  Norton  Conyers — 
a  house  of  tragic  memories.  The  families  of 
Norton  and  Conyers  were  apparently  united  c. 
1315,  by  the  marriage  of  Roger  Conyers  with  the 
sole  heiress  of  the  Norton  estates,  Margaret  Nor- 
ton. The  offspring  of  this  marriage,  Adam 
Conyers,  assumed  the  maternal  name.  This  is  the 
story  as  told  by  Whitaker  (H.  182)  ;  and  the  state- 
ment in  the  "Dictionary  of  National  Biography," 
that  Adam  changed  his  name  on  himself  marrying 
an  heiress  of  the  Nortons,  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
reference  there  given  to  the  pedigree  in  Surtees' 
"Durham"  (I.  clxi).  Richard  Norton,  the 
eldest  son  of  Adam,  was  a  distinguished  lawyer, 
and  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  [de  Communi  Banco)  in  1413  (C.P.R., 
John  to  Ed.  IV.  261).  The  Nortons  were 
ardent  Catholics,  and  Richard  Norton,  the  last  of 
his  name  to  rule  at  Wath,  was  implicated,  with 
many  of  his  sons,  in  the  disastrous  rebellion  of 
1569.  The  story  is  told  in  the  ancient  ballad, 
"The  Rising  of  the  North,"  an  original  version  of 
which  is  printed  in  Wheatley's  edition  of  Percy's 
"Ballads,"  1876.      Percy's  own  version — the  one 
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usually  quoted — has  been  considerably  edited,  or 
even  re-written.  The  incident  has  also  been  cele- 
brated by  Wordsworth  in  the  beautiful  *'  White 
Doe  of  Rylstone."  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
some  of  the  details  of  both  ballad  and  poem  are 
inaccurate.  The  Nortons  who  actually  joined 
the  rebellion  were  old  Richard  Norton — then  aged 
seventy-one  ;  his  brother,  Thomas  ;  and  six  of  his 
sons — Francis,  William,  George,  Christopher, 
Marmaduke  and  Sampson. ^  Of  these  eight,  only 
Thomas  and  Christopher  died  by  the  hands  of  the 
executioner  ;  old  Richard,  Francis,  and  apparently 
Sampson,  made  good  their  escape  to  the  Continent ; 
whilst  the  rest  were  probably  pardoned  on  composi- 
tion. The  event,  it  will  be  seen,  was  thus  very 
different  from  that  depicted  in  Percy's  ballad : — 

"  Thee  Norton  wi'  thine  eight  good  sonnes, 
They  doom'd  to  dye  alas!  for  ruth  ! 
Thy  reverend  lockes  thee  could  not  save, 
Nor  them  their  faire  and  blooming  youthe." 

It  appears,  again,  from  a  letter  of  Sir  George 
Bowes,  dated  nth  April  1570,  and  printed  by 
Sir  C.  Sharpe  in  his  "  Memorials  of  the  Re- 
bellion of  1569  "  (p.  284),  that  it  was 
William,  the  fourth  son,  and  not  Francis,  the 
eldest,  who  followed  the  standard  *'  grudgingly 
and  of  necessity  "...**  in  the  way  as  he  rode 
with  me  he  entred  to  declare  that  he  greatly  mis- 
liked  of  all  their  doings  and  practyces,  saying  that 
he  was  there  amongst  them  for  his  father's  sake 
and  to  accompany  him  .  .  .  and  by  his  own 
speeches  did  condemn  all  the  doings  of  the  said 
rebells." 

Welbury  (^  rn.  N. )  has  an  uninteresting  ciiurch, 
^  Possibly  also  another  son,  John. 


WELBURY— WELL 

with  a  fragment  of  Norm,  moulding  built  into  the 
interior  of  the  N.  wall  of  the  nave. 

Well  (2  m.  N.  of  Tanfield).  From  the  hill 
above  the  village,  on  the  road  to  Tanfield^  is  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  Vale  of  Tork.  The  church 
is  large  and  interesting — most  of  it  Dec,  or 
Perp.  ;  but  the  bottom  of  the  tower  is  apparently 
older,  and  its  masonry  is  very  rude.  The  S.  door 
is  Trans.  The  chancel  is  unfurnished  except  the 
Sanctuary.  The  clerestory  of  the  nave  is  curi- 
ously continued  above  the  chancel  arch.  The 
chapel  on  the  N.  of  the  chancel  was  possibly  the 
site  of  a  chantry,  licence  to  found  which  was 
granted  in  i  399  to  Robert  de  Coverham  and  John 
de  Nottingham  (XCII.  S.S.  495  n.).  Notice  the 
two  brackets  on  the  E.  wall;  and  the  "squint," 
with  a  piscina  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Adjoining  this 
chapel  is  a  vestry,  at  the  E.  end  of  which  is  an 
altar,  or  altar  tomb,  with  a  slab  on  the  top  incised 
with  a  floriated  cross  and  a  chalice.  This  vestry 
has  had  an  upper  chamber  (cf.  Romaldk'trk  and 
IVath)^  two  of  the  corbels  for  the  floor  of  which 
remain  on  the  N.  wall.  It  was  lighted  by  two 
small  two-light  windows,  one  of  which  looked 
into  the  chancel.  On  the  S.  of  the  chancel  is  a 
second  chapel,  one  of  the  windows  of  which  is 
flamboyant.  This  was  apparently  the  burial-place 
of  the  Nevilles,  Lords  Latimer,  of  Snape  Castle. 
Notice  :  (i)  Altar  tomb  on  the  S.,  with  brass  in- 
scription to  Lady  Dorothea  Nevell,  **  quondam 
uxor  Johannis  Nevell"  (d.  1526).  (2)  Altar 
tomb  at  the  E.  end,  with  a  recumbent  figure  in 
plate  armour.^      (3)  Monument  to  Sir  John  Neville, 

^  is  this  the  monument  of  John,  Lord  Latimer  (d.  c. 
1543),  who   desired  to  be  buried  "in   the  south  side  of 
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Knight,  "  laste  Lord  Lattimor  "  (d.  1577).  (4) 
Plain  cross  with  sword,  horse-shoe,  and  ?  hammer. 
(5)  Black  slab  with  illegible  border  inscription. 
This  is  perhaps  the  stone  assigned  by  Whitaker 
(II.  82)  to  Margery  de  Thweng,  second  wife  of 
Ralph,  Lord  Neville  (d.  1331).  (6)  Fragment 
of  Roman  tesselated  pavement  discovered  in  the 
neighbourhood.  (7)  Traces  of  stoup  in  the  porch. 
(8)  Very  tall  shaft  of  a  cross,  on  theS.  of  church- 
yard (?I2  feet),  on  steps  and  pedestal.  The 
picturesque  hospital  in  the  village  was  originally 
founded  by  Ralph  Neville,  Lord  of  Middleham, 
in  1342,  for  "one  master,  ii.  prystes,  and  xxiiii. 
poore  folkes  callyd  cremettes "  (XCI.  S.S. 
no). 

Wensley  (i  m.  S.E.)  must  once  have  been  a 
place  of  greater  importance,  for  it  has  given  its 
name  to  the  dale.  To-day  it  is  merely  a  pretty 
village,  sloping  rapidly  down  to  the  lire,  and  boast- 
ing a  noble  old  elm  on  its  green,  just  opposite  the 
entrance  gates  to  Bolton  Park.  The  "  Domesday" 
spelling  of  the  name,  Wendeslaga,  gives  us  the  clue 
to  its  meaning — Woden's  ley.  The  disappearance 
of  the  medial  "  d "  need  cause  no  difficulty,  for 
exactly  the  same  thing  has  happened — in  pronuncia- 
tion, at  least — in  Wednesbury.  Wensley,  in 
Derbyshire,  actually  bears  the  "  Domesday  "  title 
of  Wodnesleie.  Through  the  upper  part  of  the 
village  runs  the  Preston  beck,  forming  a  pretty 
little  force,  which  is  really  striking  after  heavy 
rain. 

The  church  {^Open)  has  rightly  been  described 
as  one  of  the  most   interesting  in  Richmondshire. 

Well  Churche  wher  myne  awncetors  liethe  if  I  die  within 
Yorke  is  shire"?  (CVI.  S.S.  160). 
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The  bulk  of  the  building,  e.g.  the  nave  arcades 
and  chancel,  are  E.E. ;  but  the  exterior  seems  to 
have  been  remodelled  in  the  early  part  of  the 
1 6th  century,  to  which  period  we  may  probably 
assign  the  remarkable  finial  coats-of-arms  that 
decorate  the  buttresses  of  the  aisles,  (i)  On 
the  N.  aisle,  from  W.  to  E. :  {a)  De  la  Pole  ; 
{b)  Fitzhugh  ;  (c)  Scrope  of  Masham ;  (d) 
Neville.  (2)  At  the  E.  end  of  the  N.  aisle  :  Ross. 
(3)  At  the  E.  end  of  the  S.  aisle,  Scrope  of  Masham 
impaling  Montacute.  (4)  On  the  S.  aisle  from 
E.  to  W.  :  (a)  ?  Neville  ;  {b)  Ross ;  (c)  Scrope 
of  Bolton ;  {d)  A  fesse  between  three  roses — un- 
identified. Scrope  of  Bolton  also  appears  over  the 
N.  porch.  The  tower  and  the  W.  windows  of 
the  aisles  were  churchwardenised  during  the  17th 
century.  Inside,  the  first  object  of  interest  is  the 
magnificent  14th  century  brass,  in  front  of  the 
communion  rails.  This  represents  a  priest  in  full 
eucharistic  vestments — chasuble  and  apparelled  alb, 
with  maniple,  stole  and  chalice.  The  latter  is 
shown  on  the  breast ;  but  it  is  not  held  in  the 
hands,  which  are  crossed  immediately  below  it, 
with  one  pointing  down  as  if  in  humility.  This  brass 
is  considered  of  Flemish  workmanship,  and  has 
been  compared  with  those  cf  Abbot  de  la  Mare  in 
St  Albans  Abbey,  and  of  a  parish  priest  at  N. 
Mimms,  in  Hertfordshire.  The  attitude  of  the 
hands  in  the  example  at  St  Albans  is  precisely 
the  same  as  here.  The  background  of  the 
brass  of  Abbot  de  la  Mare  is  richly  chased, 
whilst  this  at  Wensley  is  plain ;  but  the  de- 
sign of  the  vestments  in  each  of  the  brasses  is 
equally  elaborate.  Probably  all  three  brasses  were 
designed  by  the  same  hand,  or  at  any  rate  came  from 
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the  same  school.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  finest 
brass  in  the  Riding — probably  one  of  the  two  or 
three  finest  in  England  in  a  simple  country  church. 
The  inscription  has  unhappily  vanished,  but  a  small 
plate  at  the  top  records  the  burial  of  Oswald 
Dykes,  a  former  rector,  who  died  in  1607. 
Curiously  enough,  a  reference  to  his  will  (Speight, 
383)  supplies  us  with  the  missing  information,  for 
he  desired  to  be  buried  '*  under  the  stone  and  brass 
of  Sir  Simon  de  Wenselawe."  "  Sir,''  of  course, 
is  the  equivalent  of  "  Dominus,"  and  was  a  recog- 
nised title  of  a  priest.  The  Welsh  parson  in  the 
"  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  is  called  Sir  Hugh 
Evans.  Next  to  this  brass,  the  chief  object  of  in- 
terest is  the  family  pew  of  Lord  Bolton,  at  the  E. 
of  the  N.  aisle.  The  front  part  is  quasi-classical, 
but  the  back  and  sides  embody  the  magnificent 
Perp.  screen-work  of  the  old  Scrope  parclose  at 
Easby  Abbey.  A  chantry  of  Our  Lady  was 
founded  in  Wensley  Church  by  Lord  Richard 
Scrope  {\c.  1399)  (XCI.  S.S.  104),  probably 
on  this  very  spot ;  and  it  was  natural  that,  when 
chantries  and  abbeys  vanished  together  in  the 
storms  of  the  Reformation,  the  Scrope  of  that 
day  should  rescue  this  screen-work,  and  set  it  up 
again  at  Wensley.  It  is  largely  monumental,  and 
probably  exhibited,  before  its  mutilation,  a  complete 
genealogy  of  the  family.  To  a  certain  extent  the 
inscriptions  can  be  restored  from  the  copies  made 
by  the  Heralds  in  1665,  and  printed  by  Whitaker 
(I.  373).  (i)  Inside,  at  the  top  to  the  N.  : 
[Here]]  lyeth  Henry  Scrope  K[night3,  Cth]]e 
VIL  of  that  [na]me,  the  IX.  Lor[de]  of 
Bolfton],  and  Mabell  his  [wife,  dau]ghter  to  the 
[Lord   D]a[kers  de  Greys  .  .   .].      (2)  On  the 
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W.  exterior  top :  [Here  lyeth  Henry  Scrope, 
Knight,  the]  thirde  of  thate  name  and  the  righte 
Lorde  Scrope  of  Bolton,  and  Elizab[eth,  his  wife, 
daughter  .  .  .].  Lower  down  the  screen  are 
eighteen  panels,  bearing  the  following  almost 
regal   titles:    (i)   ;    (2)    Henry   the   first; 

(3) ;    (4) ;    (5)    Philip  the 

fyrst ;  (6)  Symonde  the  first;  (7)  Henry  the 
[second]  ;  (8)  Wyllyem  the  firste ;  (9)  Henry 
the  thyrd  ;  (10)  Hen [ry  the  fourth]  ;  (n)  •  •  • 
fyrste  of  ye  Name;  (12)  [William  Scrope  the 
Second]  ;  (13)  [Richard  the  first  of  that  name]  ; 
(14)  [Roger  the  first]  ;  (15)  [Richard  Scrope 
the  Second];  (16)  Henry  the  secounde ; 
(17)  John  Scrop  ye  fyrst.  Below  these  names 
are  a  number  of  shields,  displaying,  among  others, 
the  arms  of  Scrope  of  Bolton,  Scrope  of  Masham, 
(?)  Percy,  (?)  Lucy,  Marmion,  Dacre,  and  Grey- 
stoke.  It  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  the  family 
history  of  the  Scropes,  as  exhibited  on  this  parclose, 
with  the  accepted  pedigrees,  e.g.  that  given  in 
Burke's  "  Extinct  Peerage."  The  Henry  Scrope 
who  married  Mabel  (called  in  Burke,  Margaret), 
daughter  of  Lord  Dacres,  was  the  seventh,  and  not 
the  ninth,  "  Lord  of  Bolton,"  according  to  the  re- 
cognised reckoning.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  in 
what  sense  Henry  III.  can  be  called  "the  righte 
Lorde  Scrope  of  Bolton."  Great  difficulty,  again, 
is  involved  in  the  description,  "  Henry  the 
secounde,"  on  Whitaker's  sixteenth  panel,  for 
Henry  II.  has  already  been  given,  and  anyhow  the 
name  would  be  misplaced  as  occurring  in  its  present 
position.  There  are  still  many  objects  of  great 
interest:  (i)  Three  E.E.  sedilia  in  the  chancel, 
with  detached  shafts  and  dog-tooth.     (2)  Doubtful 
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**  low-side  "  window  in  the  normal  position,  formed 
by  the  insertion  of  a  transom  across  the  base  of  an 
ordinary  lancet.  (3)  Adjoining  the  brass  of  Simon 
de   Wenslawe — slab    with    matrix    of  inscription. 

(4)  Very  beautiful  chancel  stalls,  surmounted  by 
fine  poppy-heads  and  heraldic  beasts  (I.  A.A.S.R. 
245):  (a)  a  wyvern ;  (b)  a  bear;  (r)  a  lion; 
( j)  a  griffin  ;  [e)  a  hare  ;  (/)  a  unicorn  chained. 
**  The  execution  of  the  hare  especially  is  so  good, 
so  spirited  and  true  to  the  life,  that  no  modern 
artist  could  surpass  it,  and  very  few  could  at  all 
approach  it."  These  stalls  exhibit  the  following 
arms:  (i)  On  N.,  Scrope  of  Bolton  impaling 
Tiptoft.  (2)  On  S.,  quarterly,  Scrope  of  Bolton, 
Tiptoft,  Dacre  and  (?)  Warren.  Round  all  runs 
the  following  inscription  :  Henricus  R'tcherdson  hums 
eccles'tae  rector  hos  fecit  sumptus  \_anno~]  Domini 
MCCCCCXXVII.       Soli    Deo    honor    et   gloria, 

(5)  Mutilated  Perp.  chancel  screen.  (6)  Built 
into  the  N.  wall  of  the  N.  aisle — large  black  slab 
with  figures  of  two  boys  in  low  relief.  This  com- 
memorates two  younger  children — Henry  and 
Richard — of  Henry  and  Mabel  Scrope,  who  died 
in  1525  (Whit.  I.  374).  (7)  Built  into  the  N. 
wall  of  the  nave — head  of  a  Sax.  cross  with 
Donfrid  now  almost  obliterated.  (8)  Near  this — 
another  Sax.  cross  in  relief,  of  the  type  of  those 
discovered  at  Hartlepool.  This  was  found  by  Mr 
Haigh  in  the  pavement  outside  in  1846,  and  de- 
ciphered by  him:  [ORATE  PRO]  EAT- 
BEREHT  ET  ARUINI.  Mr  Haigh  quotes 
a  chronological  note  appended  to  the  Historia 
Ecclesiastica  of  Simeon  of  Durham :  "  A.D. 
740.  Aruwini  et  Eadberctus  interempti  "  (VI. 
Y.A.J.     45).       (9)    Perp.     alms-box,    near    the 
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door,  with  a  fragment  of  knotwork  on  the  top. 
(lo)  Enormous  limestone  slab  on  the  pavement 
of  the  nave.  Of  the  inscription  round  the 
edge  only  the  N.  side  is  anything  like  perfect.  Hie 
jacent  R'lchardus  Clederoiv  et  Johannes  ClederotUj 
fratres,  quondam  Rectores  hujus  eccles'iae,  etc. 
(Whit.,  375).  By  an  old  custom  the  coffins  at 
funerals  are  rested  on  this  stone,  and  the  first  part  of 
the  marriage  service  is  here  performed.  Speight 
(p.  389)  refers  to  a  similar  practice  with  regard  to 
a  stone  in  Ripon  Minster.  (11)  Restoration  font, 
dated  1662,  and  inscribed,  "Church  MVSters 
looke  to  your  charges."  The  letters  are  badly 
cut,  and  one  panel  is  in  relief — the  other  merely 
incised.  It  may  be  added  that  Richard,  Lord 
Scrope  of  Bolton,  obtained  licence  in  1399  to  make 
Wensley  Church  Collegiate,  but  nothing  further 
seems  to  have  been  done  in  pursuance  of  this 
design  (XCII.  S.S.  559).  At  the  N.E.  corner 
of  the  churchyard  are  the  base  and  stump  of  a 
cross.  Here  is  buried  Thomas  Maude  (d.  1798), 
the  author  of  a  pastoral  poem,  "  Wensleydale." 

Wensley  Bridge,  according  to  Leland  (//m. 
VIII.  14),  was  built  by  '■^  Aliv'ine^  Parson  of 
Wencelaivj"  "200.  Yer  ago  and  more."  At  the 
W.  side  of  Bolton  Park,  through  which  runs  a 
public  foot- way  to  Redmire,  is  some  of  the  loveliest 
scenery  on  the  Ure. 

Wensleydale  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  great  western  dales.  Less  confined  and 
rugged  than  Siualedale,  it  is  far  more  gracious  and 
varied ;  and  no  other  valley  is  so  constantly  broken 
up  by  the  intrusion  of  tributary  glens.  None, 
again,  is  so  rich  in  waterfalls  ;  in  pastoral  villages  ; 
in  ruined  abbeys  and  castles.       Whitaker,  indeed, 
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seems  to  have  preferred  Wharfedaie,  in  the  W. 
Riding  ;  but  Wesley,  in  his  Journal  ( 1 4  June, 
1774),  admits  no  rival;  "We  crossed  over  the 
enormous  mountains  into  lovely  Wenandale  [sic)  ; 
the  largest  by  far  of  all  the  dales,  as  well  as  the 
most  beautiful." 

Alone  among  the  great  western  valleys.  Wens- 
ley  dale  is  called  after  one  of  its  villages.  Litton- 
dale,  in  the  W.  Riding — a  very  minor  valley — is 
perhaps  the  only  other  example,  and  it  was  anciently 
named  Ammerdale.  **  Uredale,"  indeed,  is  used  at 
least  once  by  Leland  [Itin.  V.  115),  but 
apparently  in  error.  Elsewhere,  in  fact,  he 
expressly  remarks  :  "  There  is  no  vale,  as  I  here, 
in  Richmontshir,  that  is  caullid  Uresdale^  but  the 
Dale  that  Ure  first  rennith  [to]  is  caullid  IVense- 
dale  "  (///■«.  V.  114).  «  Wensleydale  "  («  Wan- 
desleydale  ")  appears  at  least  as  early  as  1 146  in  a 
grant  of  Earl  Alan  to  the  Abbey  at  Fors  (Dugd. 
V.  569).  The  modern  term  "  Yoredale,"  appar- 
ently invented  by  Phillips  to  designate  a  particular 
series  of  the  limestones,  is  purely  geological  and 
artificial. 

Wensleydale  is  threaded  from  end  to  end  by  a 
railway,  which  renders  its  exploration  easy. 

Westerdale  [Castleton)  is  one  of  the  numerous 
moorland  valleys  that  radiate  from  Castleton  as 
a  centre,  and  must  be  reckoned  in  a  sense 
the  most  important  of  all,  for  it  contributes 
the  head-waters  of  the  actual  Esk.  The  church 
was  rebuilt  in  1838,  and  is  quite  uninteresting. 
Westerdale  Lodge  has  a  bold  central  tower,  that 
looks,  from  a  little  distance,  almost  like  the  keep  of 
a  castle. 

Whenby  (4J    m.    S     of  Gilling).      The    little 
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Perp.  church  has  a  good  Perp.  chancel  screen,  and 
some  of  the  oak  pewing  in  the  nave  is  old.  The 
most  interesting  feature,  however,  is  the  porch,  on 
each  side  of  which  are  a  couple  of  two-light, 
unglazed  Perp.  windows.  It  is  seldom  that  we 
find  so  important  a  porch  attached  to  so  small  a 
church.  Notice  the  sacred  monogram  in  the 
gable. 

Whernside,  Great  avd  Little  (about  12  m. 
S.W.  of  Leyhurn)  rise  side  by  side  at  the  head  of 
Coverdale^  of  which  they  form  the  salient  feature. 
Little  Whernside  (1984  feet)  divides  itself  im- 
partially between  the  N.  and  W.  Ridings — between 
the  Cover  and  the  Nidd.  Great  Whernside  (2310 
feet),  which  also  belongs  to  the  two  Ridings,  drops 
towards  the  S.  into  Wharfedale.  This  species  of 
twin  nomenclature,  common  enough  in  Wales  and 
Scotland,  scarcely  occurs  elsewhere  in  Yorkshire 
(cf.  M'lckle  Fell).  Neither  of  these  hills  is  as 
high  as  the  W.  Riding  Whernside  (241 4  feet)  in 
Ingleton  Fells,  though,  curiously  enough,  they  are 
marked  as  Whernside  in  Saxton's  map  (1579), 
whilst  the  Ingleton  hill  is  omitted.  Great  Whern- 
side, as  seen  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Leyhurn^ 
is  much  more  distinctive  in  outline  than  most  of  the 
Yorkshire  fells,  and  is  conspicuous  from  many  miles 
away  in  the  direction  of  Darlington.  It  is  easily 
climbed  from  Kettlewell,  in  Wharfedale — which 
is  only  6  m.  distant  from  the  new  railway  station 
at  Grassington — either  by  scrambling  directly  to 
the  top,  or  by  ascending  the  pass  into  Coverdale 
and  bearing  from  the  summit  to  the  right.  From 
different  parts  of  the  hill  it  is  possible  to  obtain  very 
beautiful  views  down  the  hollows  of  Coverdale  and 
Nidderdale,    with    the   distant    escarpment    of  the 
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Hamhledon  Hills  beyond  the  vast  levels  of  the  Vale 
of  Tork. 

WHITBY  is  unquestionably  the  most  pic- 
turesque town  on  the  Yorkshire  coast — one  of  the 
most  picturesque  even  in  England.  At  this  point 
the  Esh^  concluding  its  long  descent  from  the 
Cleveland  moors,  flows  out  almost  due  N.  into  the 
German  Ocean  through  a  rent  in  the  broken  clifF- 
line.  On  either  side  of  the  little  estuary  thus 
formed  are  the  bustling  quays,  old-fashioned  houses, 
and  brilliant  red  roofs  of  the  "  haven  under  the 
hill,"  surmounted,  on  the  green  ridge  of  hill  to 
the  S.,  by  the  solemn  arcades  of  the  ruined  abbey ; 
on  the  hill  to  the  N.,  by  the  sober  terraces,  the 
half-built  crescent,  and  the  huge  and  hideous 
monster  hotel  that  constitute  modern  Whitby.  It 
is  matter  for  deep  congratulation  that  the  "  watering- 
place  "  part  of  Whitby  is  removed  from  all  view  of 
the  ancient  town. 

The  first  historical  mention  of  Whitby  is  in  657, 
in  which  year  a  monastery  for  men  and  women  was 
established  by  Hilda,  Abbess  of  Hartlepool,  at  the 
spot  that  was  then  called  Streanaeshalch  (Bede, 
Hist.  Eccl.  III.  24).  Canon  Atkinson  derives 
the  name  of  this  place  from  "  Streone,"  a  Sax. 
proper  name,  and  "  halch,"  akin  to  the  modern 
Northumbrian  ''heugh,"  a  cliff  or  precipitous  hill; 
and  locates  it  on  the  site  of  the  present  abbey  on  the 
hill-top  overlooking  the  town  (LXIX.  S.S. 
14).  Probably  the  ground  on  which  the  monas- 
tery was  built  was  given  by  Oswy  in  pursuance  of 
his  vow  to  grant  sites  for  the  establishment  of 
twelve  monasteries  in  Northumbria  in  the  event  of 
his  winning  the  Battle  of  Winwidfield  (655)  (Bede, 
III.  24).      The  abbey  thus  founded  flourished  ex- 
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ceedingly,  and  Streanaeshalch  became  a  place  of 
ecclesiastical  importance.  Here,  in  due  time,  were 
buried  Oswy  and  Aeanfled,  his  queen.  Here  was 
educated  St  Joiin  of  Beverley.  Here,  in  663,  or 
664,  was  held  the  great  Synod  of  Streanaeshalch, 
at  which  the  canonical  date  of  Easter,  and  the 
question  of  the  tonsure,  were  settled  for  the  An- 
glican Church.  There  were  present  at  this  council 
King  Oswy  himself,  and  his  son  King  Achfrid, 
and  the  Bishops  Colman,  Agilberctus,  and  Cedd. 
There  were  present  also  James  the  Deacon, 
Wilfrid,  afterwards  Bishop  of  York,  and  the  Abbess 
Hilda  herself.  Colman,  the  Bishop  of  Lindis- 
farne,  argued  in  favour  of  the  ancient  Irish  usage 
in  respect  of  the  date  of  Easter.  Wilfrid,  m 
somewhat  contemptuous  and  arrogant  tones, 
pleaded  the  cause  of  Rome.  In  conclusion,  he 
cited  the  words  of  our  Lord,  '*  Tu  es  Petrus  .  .  . 
et  tibi  dabo  claves  regni  coelorum."  This  for- 
tunate quotation  was  decisive.  "  Is  it  true, 
Colman,"  enquired  Oswy,  "that  these  words 
were  spoken  to  Peter  by  our  Lord  ?  "  Colman 
admitted  it  was  true.  "  Have  you  any  such 
authority,"  continued  the  king,  "given  to  your 
Columba  ? "  Colman  acknowledged  he  had  not. 
"  Then,"  said  the  king,  "  I  shall  certainly  obey  St 
Peter,  lest,  when  I  come  to  the  gate  of  heaven, 
there  be  none  to  open  to  me"  (Bede,  III.  25). 
Streanaeshalch,  again,  during  the  rule  of  Hilda, 
was  the  birthplace  of  English  poetry  ;  for  it  was 
here  that  the  Presence  appeared  to  Caedmon,  and 
bade  him  sing  "  the  beginning  of  things  created  " 
(Bede,  IV.  24).  Hilda  herself  died  at  Streanae- 
shalch in  680  (Bede,  IV.  23),  and  was  succeeded 
by  the    Princess    Aelfled   and    the    mother   of  the 
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latter,  Queen  Eanfled  (Bede,  IV.  26).  Round 
the  figure  of  Hilda,  mediaeval  tradition  has  woven 
a  mantle  of  romance.  It  was  said  that  the  wings 
of  sea-fowl  failed  as  they  sailed  over  the  abbey, 
and  that  the  ammonites  that  abound  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  snakes  that  were  turned  into  stone 
"when  holy  Hilda  prayed  *'  ("  Marmion,"  II. 
cf.  Sleights).  The  house  was  destroyed  by  an 
incursion  of  the  Danes,  c.  867-870;  and  for  the 
next  two  centuries  the  sacred  site  was  merely  a  scene 
of  ruin. 

Shortly  after  the  Conquest,  attention  was  directed 
to  the  deserted  shrines  of  Northumbria.  The  his- 
tory of  the  refoundation  of  Whitby  Abbey  *'  is 
involved  in  very  great  obscurity  .  .  .  not  because 
there  are  no  ancient  records  treating  of  the  subject, 
but  because  these  ancient  records  are  so  hopelessly 
inconsistent  and  irreconcilable  with  each  other " 
(LXIX.  S.S.  32),  The  evidence  is  discussed  in 
great  minuteness  by  Canon  Atkinson,  who  arrives 
at  the  following  conclusions  (LXIX.  S.S.  85), 
i.e.  that  a  resuscitated  priory  was  established  on  the 
old  site  by  Reinfrid,  "  miles  strenuissimus  in 
obsequio  domini  Willielmi,"  c.  1078  ;  and  that 
this  was  afterwards  converted — apparently  c.  1109 
(XVII.  Y.A.S.,  R.S.  222)— "into  a  well- 
endowed  and  influential  Abbey."  Prior,  however, 
to  this  latter  date,  there  had  taken  place  the  seces- 
sion of  Stephen,  which  subsequently  resulted,  in 
1089,  in  the  foundation  of  St  Mary's  Abbey  at  York. 

Whitby  Abbey  was  a  house  of  Benedictines, 
and  was  valued  in  1534  at  ;^437,  2s.  (Burt.  81). 
It  was  surrendered  on  Dec.  14,  i  54O,  by  the  last 
Abbot,  Henry  Davall  (Willis,  "  Mitred  Abbeys," 
II.  268). 
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In  Yorkshire,  at  any  rate,  the  site  of  Whitby 
Abbey  is  unique,  though  Tynemouth  Priory  is  a 
rival  in  Northumberland.  Perched  on  the  crest  of 
the  precipitous  cliff,  at  a  height  above  the  sea  of 
not  very  much  less  than  200  feet,  the  ruins  are  still 
a  conspicuous  object,  not  only  from  the  water,  but 
many  miles  inland  from  the  heather-clad  moors  of 
Cleveland.  The  situation,  in  contrast  with  the  re- 
tirement of  R'tevaulx  and  Byland^  is  singularly 
bleak  and  cheerless ;  not  a  tree  can  be  seen  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  ;  and  the  brown  stone  has  been 
fretted  by  centuries  of  pitiless  exposure  to  the  salt- 
laden  wind  from  the  sea  : — 

'*  the  wasting  sea-breeze  keen 
Had  worn  the  pillar's  carving  quaint, 
And  moulder'd  in  his  niche  the  saint." 

The  abbey  is  reached  from  the  town  below  by  a 
climb  of  199  steps.  The  view  is  magnificent  in  all 
directions,  with  ridges  of  sombre  moor  in  the 
distance. 

The  ruins  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  chancel, 
N.  transept,  and  part  of  the  nave  of  the  abbey 
church.  Of  the  S.  transept  there  remains  only  a 
single  column  ;  of  the  great  central  tower,  which 
fell  in  1830,  only  huge  rubbish  heaps  of  grass- 
grown  ruin.  Of  the  church  as  it  stood  before  this 
last  catastrophe,  engravings  are  probably  numerous. 
There  is  a  plate,  dated  181  5,  in  the  last  edition  of 
the  Monasticon  (1817),  and  another  in  Groses' 
**  Antiquities  "  (1785).  The  Chancel  is  beautiful 
E.E.,  and  consists  of  seven  bays.  The  S.  aisle 
has  disappeared,  but  the  N.  is  comparatively  per- 
fect, and  even  retains  much  of  its  vaulting.  The 
chancel  itself,  however,  had  only  a  wooden  roof. 
Notice  the  beautiful  E.  end — three  stages  of  lancets, 
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the  middle  group  of  which  is  the  tallest  and  richest. 
The  central  lancet  has  been  subsequently  enriched 
by  inserted  Perp.  tracery,  a  transom  of  which  re- 
mains. The  triforium  should  be  carefully  studied, 
and  compared  with  that  at  Ricvaulx — each  bay 
consisted  of  two  large  arches  grouped  under  a  com- 
mon circular  head,  and  each  subdivided  into  two 
smaller,  acutely-pointed  openings.  The  N.  Tran- 
sept is  slightly  later  in  date  (E.E.),  and  is  the 
richest  and  most  beautiful  portion  of  the  church. 
It  consists  of  three  bays,  with  an  aisle  to  the  E., 
and  an  arcade  of  trefoiled  arches  all  round  it.  The 
general  design  is  the  same  as  the  chancel ;  and  the 
N.  end  presents  the  same  grouping  of  lancets,  with 
the  addition  of  a  rose  in  the  gable.  Notice  the 
exquisite  carving  of  the  capitals  of  the  window 
shafts.  Of  the  Nave  there  remain  only  portions 
of  the  W.  front ;  a  single  column  of  the  N.  arcade  ; 
and  five  bays  of  the  wall  of  the  N.  aisle.  Of  these 
latter,  the  three  to  the  E.  are  E.E.,  with  lancets  and 
indications  of  vaulting.  The  other  two  bays  are  rich 
Dec,  with  large  four-light  windows.  The  gieat 
W.  door  remains,  with  an  obviously  inserted  Perp. 
window  at  the  end  of  the  N.  aisle.  On  the  S.  side 
of  the  nave  is  a  chaos  of  tumbled  masses  of 
masonry.  To  the  S.  of  the  ruins  is  the  Abbey 
House,  with  its  lines  of  gaunt,  blocked  windows. 
This  was  erected  by  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  (Young,  II.  513).  To  the 
N.W.  of  the  ruins,  on  the  Abbey  Plain,  is  the 
beautiful  Abbey  Cross. 

At  the  top  of  the  steps  from  Church  Street  is 
the  parish  church  of  St  Mary  [Open).  The 
chancel,  nave  and  tower  are  Norm.  ;  the  transepts 
perhaps   E.E.     The  interior,  however,  was  com- 
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pletely  remodelled  in  the  villainous  taste  of  the  1 8th 
century,  and  is  now  a  strange  medley  of  iron 
columns,  sky  -  lights,  and  numberless  galleries. 
Notice,  however,  the  chancel  arch,  which  has 
billet-mouldings  and  interesting  capitals.  Inside 
the  communion  rails  is  a  baby's  stone  coffin.  The 
churchyard,  with  its  muster  of  weather  -  beaten 
head  -  stones,  reaches  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 
On  the  S.  is  the  grave  of  the  novelist,  Mary 
Linskill  (1840- 1 891),  a  native  of  Whitby. 
"  She  wrote  for  all  English  readers  of  the  lives 
and  home  of  her  own  country-folk,  dwellers  *  be- 
tween the  heather  and  the  northern  sea.' "  At 
the  S.W.  corner,  at  the  head  of  the  steps,  is  a 
recently-erected  cross  (1898)  to  the  memory  of 
Caedmon.  On  the  E.  face — from  top  to  bottom 
—  are  figures  of  our  Lord,  David,  Hilda  and 
Caedmon.  On  the  other  sides  is  a  rich  inter- 
lacing pattern  of  birds,  fruits,  flowers,  leaves  and 
squirrels. 

The  Museum,  on  the  N.  pier,  is  far  more  in- 
teresting than  many  collections  of  its  kind.  In 
particular,  notice  the  magnificent  fossil  remains  of 
the  Teleosaurus,  Plesiosaurus,  and  Icthyosaurus, 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitby.  In  Case 
H  are  some  remains  from  K'lrhdale  cave  ;  and  in 
Case  I  an  inscribed  Roman  stone  from  the  Peak. 
In  Case  K  is  a  remarkable  Sax.  bone  comb, 
found  in  the  kitchen-midden  of  the  original  abbey. 
It  is  engraved  with  Sax.  runes,  thus  interpreted  by 
the  Rev.  D.  Haigh  (II.  Y.A.J.  279)  :  "  Godu 
smae  us.  God  aluwaludo  helipae  cyningoes 
-^dwinces  "  =  "  May  God  regard  us.  May  good 
All-wielder  help   King  -/Edwini." 

Whitfield  Force   (i^  m.  N.W.  of  Askrtgg)  is 
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on  the  Cogill  beck,  some  little  distance  above  Mill 
Gill.  The  spot  is  not  easy  to  find,  except  by  fol- 
lowing up  the  bed  of  the  stream — a  very  rough 
scramble,  but  well  worth  making  for  the  sake  of 
the  exquisite  gill  scenery.  The  fall  itself  is  given 
by  Phillips  (p.  60)  at  42  feet;  and,  though  sheer, 
is  not  particularly  striking.  In  particular  it  lacks 
the  noble  rock-setting  that  characterises  most  of 
the  Yorkshire  waterfalls. 

Whorlton  (iJ  m.  S.  o^  Potto).  The  church 
and  castle — both  in  ruins — are  prettily  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  Scugdalcy  and  immediately  to  the  W.  of 
the  curiously-shaped  Whorl  Hill.  The  lordship 
in  mediaeval  times  belonged  in  succession  to  three 
great  families — the  Meynells,  the  Darcys  and  the 
Strangeways.  The  Meynells  appear  to  have  had 
property  in  Whorlton  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Henry  I.,  during  which  reign  we  find  Stephen  de 
Meynell  endowing,  or  purporting  to  endow,  a  cell 
near  Scarth  Nick  in  this  parish  (Dugd.  VI.  276). 
From  the  Meynells  it  passed  by  marriage  to  the 
Darcys  about  the  middle  of  the  1 4th  century  ;  and 
from  the  Darcys  to  the  Strangeways  of  Harlsey 
Castle  —  perhaps  about  a  century  later  —  by  the 
marriage  of  another  co-heiress  (Ord,  445,  447  )• 
Of  Whorlton  Castle  the  gateway  tower  is  now  the 
only  remnant,  but  the  ground  has  been  disturbed  in 
its  neighbourhood  over  a  very  large  area,  indicating 
the  foundations  of  former  buildings,  or  the  exist- 
ence of  earlier  earthworks.  Over  the  doorway 
appear  the  arms  of  Meynell,  Darcy  and  Gray  ; 
and  above  these  is  another  coat  impaling  Darcy 
and  Meynell  (Graves,  I45,  I46).  As  we  know 
that  Philip  Darcy,  the  son  of  John  Darcy  and 
Elizabeth    Meynell,    married    Elizabeth    Gray   of 
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Heton,  prior  to  1399  (Ord,  445),  we  cannot  be 
far  wrong  in  attributing  this  gateway  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  14th  century.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  but  higher  up  the  hill,  are  the  interesting 
ruins  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Rood,  which 
was  dismantled  in  1875,  when  the  present  church 
was  erected  in  Swainby.  The  original  church  is 
supposed  to  have  consisted  of  a  late  Norm,  nave 
and  chancel.  The  core  of  this  chancel  remains 
— as  witness  a  single  blocked  window — but  later 
windows  have  been  inserted  on  the  N.  and  S.  at 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  The  original 
nave  was  successively  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
N.  and  S.  aisles  ;  but  these  are  supposed  to  have 
been  pulled  down  during  the  14th  century,  when 
another  bay  was  added  to  the  nave  to  the  W.,  and 
the  tower  was  constructed  on  the  S.  The  nave 
arcades  were  left  standing,  though  embedded  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall.  When  the  church  was 
abandoned  in  1875  these  arcades  were  opened  out. 
The  arcade  to  the  N.  is  Norm.  (12th  century), 
with  scalloped  cushion  capitals;  that  to  the  S.  is 
E.E.,  with  typical  "hold-water"  bases,  but  the 
circular  arch  has  been  retained — perhaps  for  uni- 
formity. In  the  N.  arcade  the  capital  of  the  first 
column  from  the  E.  has  been  carved  with  dragons. 
Notice  the  incised  crosses  built  into  the  tower. 
The  chancel  retains  its  roof,  and  is  still  used  for 
funerals  [key  at  Vicarage).  It  had  formerly  a 
chapel  on  the  N.,  but  this  has  been  destroyed. 
In  the  arch  between  the  two,  which  still  remains, 
is  a  beautiful  Dec.  tomb,  surmounted  by  a  crocketted 
canopy.  Lying  on  this  tomb  is  a  hollow  oak  figure, 
in  chain  armour,  with  legs  crossed  on  a  hound. 
On  the  pedestal  in  front  are  seven  mutilated  shields, 
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bearing  the  following  arms:  (i)  Neville;  (2) 
(?)  Gray  of  Heton ;  (3)  Latimer;  (4)  Ros ; 
(5)  Darcy;  (6)  (?)  Gray  of  Heton ;  (7)  Fitz- 
hugh.i  The  only  known  alliance  of  Darcy  and 
Fitzhugh  appears  to  be  the  marriage  of  Philip 
Darcy,  who  died  in  14 19  (Ord,  446).  It  seems, 
accordingly,  that  the  monument  in  question  cannot 
be  earlier  than  that  date.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
wooden  effigy  is  apparently  at  least  a  century  older. 
It  is  sometimes  attributed  to  a  Nicholas  de  Meynell, 
who  died  c.  1299  (Ord,  451).  The  figure,  again, 
is  much  too  small  for  the  canopy  beneath  which  it 
now  lies.  Notice:  (i)  Fragment  of  glass  in  the 
Perp.  E.  window.  (2)  Brackets  formed  by  heads 
— a  bishop  and  a  king — at  the  bottom  of  the  two 
muUions  of  the  E.  window.  (3)  Brackets  on  each 
side  of  this  window.  (4)  Blocked  hagioscope  into 
the  N.  chancel  chapel.  (5)  Blocked  'Mow-side" 
window  in  the  normal  position.  (6)  Piscina  on 
the  S.  of  the  nave.  (7)  Sanctus  bell  cote. 
(8)  Circular  Norm.  font.  (9)  Traces  of  the 
existence  of  a  rood  loft  across  the  W.  face  of  the 
chancel  arch.  (10)  Inscription  on  the  S.  exterior 
of  the  chancel.  Above  are  the  arms  of  Bate  of 
Easby.  E.  Bate^  Orate  pro  nobis.  1597  (or 
1593).  Probably  the  window  above  was  inserted, 
and  the  wall  refaced,  at  this  period. 

Widdale  Fell.      (See  Kmutherry  Hill.) 
Wigginton  ( i    m.   W.    of  Haxby)  has  a  small 
new  E.E.  church.      There  is  absolutely  nothing  to 
see  inside. 

Wilton-in-Cleveland   (2J   m.  E.  of  Eston)   is 

1  The  partial  identification  of  these  coats  is  rendered 
possible  by  the  beautiful  engraving  of  this  monument 
in    "  Graves  "  (p.    148). 
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situated  near  the  base  of  Eston  Nab.  The  country 
between  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  the  sea  is  an  ugly 
dead  Hat,  and  there  are  blast  furnaces  conspicuous  in 
the  distance.  Here  was  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Bulmers,  but  the  property  was  forfeited  by  reason 
of  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace  (Graves,  409).  Sir  John  Bulmer  was 
*'  hanged  and  heddyd  "  in  1537,  and  his  wife,  or 
paramour,  Margaret  Cheney,  was  burnt  at  Smith- 
field,  as  recorded  in  the  pathetic  narrative  of 
Wriothesley's  Chronicles  (XL  C.S.,  N.S.  64)  : 
"  and  there  brente  accordinge  to  hir  judgment,  God 
pardon  her  sowle  .  .  .  she  was  a  very  fayre 
creature  and  a  beutyfull."  The  present  modern 
Wilton  Castle  was  built  in  1806.  The  church 
[Open)  has  been  '*  churchwardenised,"  but  there 
is  a  Norm.  S.  door,  with  zig-zag  moulding  and 
carved  capitals,  and  the  chancel  is  perhaps  E.E. 
Notice  the  "  low-side  "  window.  Notice  also  the 
two  mutilated  figures  on  the  N.  exterior  of  the 
chancel  —  apparently  of  a  man  and  woman. 
Probably  they  represent  members  of  the  Bulmer 
family. 

Wilton  (ij  m.  N.W.  of  Ebberston)  has  a 
humble  little  chapel,  without  a  tower.  There 
remains  a  small  lancet  on  the  S.  of  the  nave,  but 
most  of  the  building  has  been  churchwardenised. 
The  writer  has  not  been  inside. 

Wiske.  The  river  is  of  interest  only  for  its 
name,  which  is  pure  Gaelic  (  =  uisge)  or  Welsh 
(  =  wysg)  for  *' water '*  (Taylor,  p.  136).  Rising 
near  Osmotherley^  it  flows  roughly  northward  as  far 
as  Appleton  Wiske:,  where,  doubling  on  itself,  it 
returns  toward  the  S.  till  it  flows  into  the  Sivale, 
near  Kirkby  Wiske.      Its  total   length    is  thus  about 
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24  m.,  all  marked  by  a  dull  uniformity.  Dr 
Whitaker  remarks,  quite  justly,  that  it  possesses 
none  of  the  features  of  a  typical  northern  stream, 
and  compares  it  with  the  Hertfordshire  Lea.  Its 
volume  is  inconsiderable  ;  and  its  courtesy  title  of 
"  river  "  ridiculous. 

Wittoii,  East  (2|  m.  S.  of  Spennithorne)  has  a 
big  village  green  and  a  rebuilt  church.  On  Witton 
Fell,  at  the  back  of  the  village,  is  the  charming 
little  waterfall  and  glen  of  Deep  Gill.  The  moor 
above  commands  a  noble  view  over  the  N.  end  of 
the  Vale  of  Tork.  There  are  two  famous  wells  in 
the  vicinity — Diana's  and  Cast-a-way  Wells 
(XXIII.  Jnt.  81):— 

"Whoever  eats  Hammer  nuts  and  drinks  Diana's  water, 
Will  never  leave  Witton  town  while  he's  a  rag  or  tatter." 

Witton,  West  (i|  m.  S.W.  of  Wensley)  is  a 
village  nearly  a  mile  long,  on  the  northern  slope  of 
PenhilL  In  the  vestry  of  the  church,  built  in  over 
the  fireplace,  is  a  remarkable  Sax.  panel  filled  with 
a  cross.  The  limbs  of  the  cross,  and  the  border  of 
the  panel,  are  ornamented  with  k network. 

About  \\  m.  to  the  W.,  a  little  beyond  the  hamlet 
of  Swinethwaite  and  in  a  beautiful  situation  on  the 
slope  of  Penhill,  are  the  foundations  of  a  small  chapel 
of  the  Knights  Templar  which  was  dedicated  to 
St  Mary  and  St  Catherine,  and  certainly  existed  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  1 3th  century  (Speight, 
419,  420).  The  last  Master  of  the  House,  John 
de  Bellerby,  was  ousted  in  1309  on  the  suppression 
of  the  Order  in  England  (420).  The  ruins  measure 
r.  16  paces  in  length  by  5^^  in  breadth.  The  entrance 
was  on  the  S.  The  step  of  the  Sanctuary  and  the 
base  of  the  altar — detached  from  the  E.  wall 
— remain.     On  the  floor  are  two  remarkably  small 
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stone  coffins — perhaps  4  feet  long  at  a  guess  in 
internal  measurement,  and  about  a  foot  in  their 
greatest  breadth.  How  they  can  ever  have  held 
a  body  is  difficult  to  conceive.  Outside  is  another 
broken  stone  coffin  and  three  stones  which  may 
possibly  be  coffin  lids.  There  is  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  dale,  with  Widdale  Fell  and  Stag's  Fell  in 
the  distance. 

Wyclije  (5  m.  S.E.  of  Barnard  Castle  Station, 
in  Durham).  The  aisleless  church,  with  a  flat 
roof  and  a  little  bell  turret,  occupies  a  position  of 
singular  loveliness  on  the  banks  of  the  broad  and 
stony  Tees.  The  bulk  of  the  building  is  E.E., 
with  plate  tracery ;  but  the  windows  on  the  S.  of 
the  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  single  exception,  are 
late  Dec,  with  almost  flamboyant  tracery.  Notice  : 
(i)  Piscina  in  the  nave.  (2)  Holes  for  rood 
beam  on  either  side  of  the  chancel  arch.  (3)  Old 
fragmentary  coloured  glass  in  eight  of  the  windows. 
Notice  also  outside:  (i)  Fragment  of  interlacing 
pattern  in  the  E.  wall.  (2)  Two  indistinct  coats- 
of-arms,  one  of  them  impaling  WycliflPe,  on  the  S. 
wall.  (3)  Underneath  (2)  an  incised  slab  with  a 
floriated  cross  and  shears.  Wycliffi?  has  been 
claimed  as  the  birthplace  of  John  Wyclif,  and  a 
portrait  of  the  reformer  (said  to  have  been  painted 
by  Sir  Antonio  More)  hangs  in  the  Rectory 
hall.  The  balance  of  authority,  however,  is  against 
this  supposition.  L eland  writes — as  printed  by 
Hearne :  *'  They  say  that  John  Wiclif  haereticus 
was  born  at  Spreswell,  a  poore  village,  a  good  myle 
from  Richemont "  {liin.  V.  99).  There  is, 
however,  positive  reason  for  believing  that  Leland 
really  wrote,  not  Spreswell,  but  Ipreswell,  which 
may  easily  be  referred  to  Hipswell.     An  alterna- 
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tive  suggestion,  that  there  was  formerly  a  Spreswell 
near  Wycliffe,  and  a  **  good  myle "  from  Old 
Richmond,  though  supported  by  some  evidence,  is 
much  more  doubtful.  Leland  also  says  in  another 
place  (Collect.  II.  329):  <*  Unde  [i.e,  Wycliife 
village)  Wigclif  haereticus  originem  duxit";  but 
this  probably  refers  only  to  the  reformer's  con- 
nection with  the  Wycliffe  family — a  not  unlikely 
circumstance.  (See  note  on  p.  i  of  Introd.  to  Mr 
F.  D.  Matthews'  "  English  Works  of  Wyclif, 
hitherto  unpublished.") 

Wyheham  ("y"  long).  The  church  [Open) 
is  modern,  but  the  detached  tower,  forming  a  lych- 
gate  at  the  W.  of  the  churchyard,  and  crowned 
with  a  nineteenth  century  broach  spire,  is  part 
either  of  the  old  parish  church  of  All  Saints,  or  of 
the  chapel  of  St  Mary  and  St  Helen^  founded, 
according  to  Burton,  in  1321  by  John  de  Wyke- 
ham.  The  modern  cross  is  said  to  mark  the  site 
of  the  ancient  altar.  A  mile  to  the  S.,  in  Wyke- 
ham  Park,  is  the  site  of  Wykeham  Nunnery, 
founded  for  Cistercian  nuns  by  Paganus  de  Wyke- 
ham c.  1 1  53  (Burton),  and  dedicated  to  St  Mary 
or  St  Michael — it  is  curiously  uncertain  to  which. 
Its  net  value  in  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  is  given  at 
^25,  17s.  6d.  The  Priory  Church — described  as 
"  a  small  venerable  gothic  structure"  in  1824  [Hist. 
Rievall.  338) — was  demolished  in  1853  !  and  a 
modern  cross  marks  the  site  of  its  altar.  A  very 
few  fragments  of  ruin  still  remain  to  the  N.  The 
surrounding  garth  was  used  as  a  village  burial- 
ground,  probably  after  the  Restoration,  or  after  the 
abandonment  of  the  old  parish  church,  or  chantry 
of  St  Helen  already  mentioned.  Notice  the  old 
cross  with  one  arm  broken  off.     Notice,  also,  near 
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this,  what  seems  a  flat  gravestone,  but  in  reality  is 
probably  an  old  stone  coffin  turned  upside  down 
and  sunk  into  the  ground.  On  the  S.  side  is  the 
following  inscription  :  "  Heare  lieth  the  body  of 
Tho.  Vazey,  1691."  The  modern  Wykeham 
Abbey  (Viscount  Downe)  was  erected  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  has  recently 
been  enlarged. 

Yarniy  although  so  near  to  Stockton,  is  a  very 
quaint  old  town,  and  quite  unspoilt  by  modern 
"  improvements."  Perhaps  this  is  due  in  part  to 
its  liability  to  be  flooded  periodically  by  the  tidal 
Teesy  whose  serpentine  course  almost  insulates  the 
site  in  the  fashion  of  Durham,  Appleby  and 
Warkworth.  The  distinction  is,  that  at  these  last 
three  places  the  peninsula  is  also  a  hill,  whereas  at 
Yarm  the  houses  are  built  on  ground  as  flat  as  a 
pancake.  In  1882  the  river  rose  to  nearly  4 
feet  in  the  market-place.  Facing  the  broad, 
cobbled,  grass-grown  street  are  some  very  curious 
old  red  brick  houses.  The  church  [Open)  is  to 
the  W.  of  the  town,  immediately  on  the  brink  of 
the  river.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1730,  but  traces  of 
Norm,  work  remain  at  the  W.  end.  The  font  is 
also  old.  Notice  the  pulpit  and  handsome  oak 
pews,  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  church. 
Notice  also  :  ( 1 )  Window  in  the  S.  aisle,  dated 
1768.  The  principal  figure  is  Moses  with  the 
Stone  Tables  ;  below  he  is  shown  among  the  bul- 
rushes. (2)  Fragments  at  the  E.  end  of  the  S. 
aisle.  Some  have  E.E.  dog-tooth  ;  another  is 
possibly  Sax.  (3)  Slab  with  two  small  recumbent 
figures.  The  surrounding  inscription  is  much 
obliterated,  but  the  date,  1638,  is  clear.  Yarm 
bridge    was     originally     built    by    Bishop    Skirlaw 
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(1388- 1 405)  of  Durham,  but  has  since  been  much 
altered  and  widened  towards  the  E.  A  very  in- 
teresting fragment  of  a  Sax.  cross  was  discovered 
here  c.  1879,  doing  duty  as  a  weight  in  a  cottage. 
It  is  now  in  the  Cathedral  Library  at  Durham 
(VIII.  Rel.^  N.S.  196).  It  is  thus  restored  and 
translated  by  Professor  Stephens  of  Copenhagen 
(VII.  Y.A.J,  no):  [»Ji  Orate  PRO  trulM- 
BEREHCT  ^  SAC  ^  ALLA  ^  SIGNUM 
AEFTER  HIS  BREODERA  YSETAE  = 
"  Pray  ye  for  Trumberehct,  Bishop.  Alia  this 
memorial  after  his  brother  set."  Trumbert, 
according  to  Stubbs'  Registrum  Sacrum  Anglicanurtiy 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Hexham  in  650,  and 
was  deposed,  as  we  learn  from  Bede,  in  685 
(IV.  c.  28).  This  fixes  the  approximate  date. 
Aella,  according  to  Mr  Haigh,  appears  as  a  «  pres- 
byter "  in  the  Durham   L'ther    V'ltae    (VI.  Y.A..T. 

50). 

Yeddingham  (if  m.  S.'E.oi  Ebberston).  The 
village  is  in  the  E.  Riding,  but  the  site  of  the 
Priory  is  just  across  the  Derivent^  in  the  N.  This 
was  sometimes  called  Little  Maries,  or  De  Parvo 
Marisco,  obviously  from  the  "  marishes "  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  was  founded  by  Roger,  or 
Helewisia,  de  Clere  at  some  date  prior  to  1163  ; 
and  was  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It  is 
valued  in  the  Valor  Eccles'iasticiis  at  ^21,  i6s.  6d. 
net,  and  pensions  were  still  paid  in  1553  to  a 
Prioress  and  five  nuns  (Willis,  "  Mitred  Abbeys," 
II.  287). 

York  is  placed  in  its  own  Ainsty,  at  the 
meeting-place  of  the  three  Ridings,  but  is  techni- 
cally in  none  of  them.  The  city  itself  is  so  full  of 
interest,  and  its  adequate  description  would  occupy 
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so  much  space,  that  on  the  whole  it  has  seemed 
better  to  reserve  it  for  a  contemplated  hand-book 
to  the  East  Riding,  when  the  genera!  area  to  be 
dealt  with  will  be  appreciably  less. 

The  Vale  of  York  is  loosely  synonymous  with 
the  great  central  plain,  and  was  pronounced  by  the 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  at  an  Agricultural  Meeting  at 
York,  the  *'  most  beautiful  and  romantic  vale  in  the 
world — the  vale  of  Normandy  excepted"  (Gill, 
50).  The  beauty  must  have  reference  to  the  rich- 
ness of  its  soil  rather  than  to  anything  else.  (See 
p.  9.)  The  northern  half  is  sometimes  called  the 
Vale  of  Mowbray  (cf.  Thirsk), 
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Gent's  "  Ripon") 

1733 

Gentleman's 

Magazine   Library — Part   xiv.,    pp. 
101-379  (Yorkshire) 

_ 

Gill 

Vallis  Eboracensis 

1852 

Gordon 

Watering-Places  of  Cleveland 

1869 

Grainge 

Battles  and  Battlefields  of  York- 

1854 

Graves 


shire 

Castles  and  Abbeys  of  Yorkshire 
Vale  of  Mowbray 
Yorkshire  Longevity 
History  of  Cleveland 


Halliwell  The  Yorkshire  Anthology 

Hardcastle  Wanderings  in  Wensleydale 

Harland  Swaledale  Glossary 

Harleian  Society's  Publications — Vol.   xvi.     The 
Visitation  of  Yorkshire,  1563-4 

Harrison  History    of    Yorkshire    (Wapen- 

take of  Gilling  West) 

Hawell  Ingleby    Greenhowe    Registers 

(1539-1800) 
,,  Stokesley  Registers  (1571-1750) 

Hinderv^^ell         History  of  Scarborough 

How^itt  Ruined  Abbeys  of  Yorkshire 

Hutton  A  Trip  to  Coatham 


Ingledew 


Ballads  and  Songs  of  Yorkshire 
History  of  Northallerton 


1855 
1859 
1864 
i8o8 

i85i 
1864 
1873 

1881 
1885 


1901 
1798 

1865 
1810 

i860 
1858 


2  D 
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Lawton                    Colled  to     Rerum     Ecclesiasticarum  He      1841 
Diocoesi  Eboracensi 

J,                       Religious  Houses  of  Yorkshire  1853 

LongstafTe            Richmondshire  1852 

Marshall  Rural  Economy  of  Yorkshire  1788 

(2  vols.) 
Maude  Wensleydale :    A  Pastoral    Poem      1816 

r4th  ed.) 
Murray  Handbook  of  Yorkshire  (3rd  ed.)       1882 

Nicolas  Scrope  and  Grosvenor  Controversy      1832 

Norman  Highways  and  Byways  in  York-      1899 

shire 

Ord  History  of  Cleveland  1846 

Phillips  Excursions   in  Yorkshire    by    the      1855 

North  -  Eastern     Railway    (3rd 
ed.) 
,,  Illustrations    of    the    Geology    of     1875 

Yorkshire  Tsrd  ed.) 
,,  Rivers,  Mountains,  and  Sea  Coast     1855 

of  Yorkshire  (2nd  ed.) 
Pococke  Travels  through  England  (xlii.    c.  1751 

C.S.,  N.S.) 

Raine  Cattarick  Church  1834 

Saywell  History  of  Northallerton  \%%^ 

Speight  Romantic  Richmondshire  1^97 

Surtees  Society  Publications— Archbishop   Gray's       — 

Register,  vol.  Ivi. 
Depositions    from   York    Castle,       — 

vol.  xl. 
Dugdale's  Visitation  of  Yorkshire       — 

(1665-1666),  vol.   xxxvi. 
Chartulary  of  Guisbrough  Priory,        — 

vols.  Ixxxvi.,  Ixxxix. 
Inventories  of  Church  Goods,  vol.        — 

xcvii. 
Kirkby's  Inquest,  Knight's  Fees,        — 

and   Nomina   Villarum  for  York- 
shire, vol.  xlix. 
Richmondshire  Wills,  vol.  xxvi.  — 
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Surtees  Society    Rievaulx  Chartulary,  vol.  Ixxxiii. 
,,  Testamenta     Eboracensia,     vols,     iv,, 

XXX.,  xlv. ,  liii.,  Ixxix.,  cvi. 
,,  Whitby    Chartulary,    vols.    Ixix., 

Ixxii. 
,,  Yorkshire  Chantrey  Surveys,  vols. 

xci.,  xcii. 
,,  Yorkshire  Fines,  vol.  xciv. 


Tate  and  Blake  The  Yorkshire  Lias 

1876 

Todd 

Castellum  Huttonicum 

1814 

Tudor 

Brief  Account  of  Kirkdale  Church 

187^ 

Falor  Ecdesiasticus  (ed.   1825J,  vol. 
V.  (Yorkshire). 

— 

Waddilove 

Font  in  Kilvington  Church 

1808 

Walbran 

Photographic    Tour    among    the 
Yorkshire  Abbeys 

1856 

Wall 

Monastic  Church  of  Lestingham 

1894 

Whaley 

History  of  Askrigg 

1890 

Whitaker 

History     of     Richmondshire 
(2  vols.) 

1823 

White 

A  Month  in  Yorkshire  (5th  ed.) 

1879 

Yorkshire    ArchsEological    Journal  —  Vols.    1871 

-1902 

l.-XVl. 

,,  (Record  Series) — Abstractof  Yorkshire  Wills,    — 

vol.  ix, 
,,  ,,  Inquisitions /»oj^-»zor/^OT,  etc.,  vol.  i.      — 

,,  ,,  Lay  Subsidy  (30  Edw^.  I.),  vol.  xxi.       — 

,,         ,,         Monastic  Notes,  vol.  xvii.  — 

„  ,,         Royalist      Composition      Papers,       — 

vols.  XV. ,  xviii.,  xx. 
,,  ,,  Wills  in  York  Registry,  vols,  iv.,        — 

vi.,   ix.,    xi.,    xiv.,   xix.,    xxii., 

xxvi.,  xxviii. 
,,  ,,         Yorkshire  Fines,  vols,  ii.,  v.,  vii.,       — 

viii. 
,,  ,,  Yorkshire  Inquisitions,  vols,  xii.,        — 

xxiii. 
The  Yorkshire  Domesday — Facsimile  1862 

Young  Geological  Survey   of  the    York-     1822 

shire  Coast 
,,  History  of  Whitby  (2  vols.)  1817 
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APPENDIX  B.     SAX.  REMAINS. 

The  following  churches  (48  in  number)  exhibit  remain; 
— often  consisting  of  only  a  fragment  of  "  knotwork  " — 
of  Sax.  crosses,  sun-dials,  and  monumental  stones. 
Those  to  which  a  query  (?)  is  affixed  are  doubtful  ;  and 
those  marked  by  an  asterisk  (*)are  of  more  than  common 
interest  : — Alne  ?  (font) ;  Amotherby  ?  ;  Barton-le-Street 
(pedestal  of  cross) ;  Bedale ;  Bowes ;  Brompton-in- 
Allertonshire  *  ("hog-backs");  Crathorne  *  ("hog- 
,     back  ")  ;     Croft  *  ;     Cundall  *  ;      Easby  ?  ;     Easington  ; 

y      Edstone  *     (sun-dial);     Ellerburne ;     Forcett ;    Gilling ; 

'        Great  Ayton  ;  Hackness  *  (inscribed  cross)  ;  Hauxwell*  ; 
Helmsley  ;     Kirkby    Hill ;     Kirkby    Knowle  ?  ;     Kirkby 
Misperton  ?  ;     Kirkdale  *     (sun-dial,     grave-slabs,     and 
crosses)  ;    Kirklevington  ;     Lastingham  *  ;     Levisham  ? 
Masham  *  ;      Melsonby  ;      Middleham  ;       Middleton  * 
Northallerton ;     Old     Byland  *     (sun-dial) ;     Ormesby 
Osmotherley  (fragment   of  "hog-back");  Oswaldkirk 
Otterington,     North;    Pickhill;     Sinnington ;     Spenni 
thorne  ;    Stainton  ?   (fragment  of   "  hog-back  ")  ;    Stan 
wick  ;  Stonegrave*  ;  Thornton  Stewart;  TopclifFe;  Wath 
Wensley  (inscribed  stones) ;   West  Witton  ;  Wycliffe. 


APPENDIX  C.     "LOW-SIDE" 
WINDOWS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  churches  in  the  Riding 
(34  in  number)  that  contain  "low-side"  windows. 
Those  to  which  a  query  (?)  is  affixed  are  doubtful  ;  those 
marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  specially  interesting,  or 
suggestive  ;  and  those  churches  that  are  distinguished  by 
a  dagger  (f)  exhibit  more  than  a  single  example:  — 
Ainderby  Steeple  ;  Bossal  ?  ;  Brignal ;  Castle  Bolton  ; 
Cowton,  East?;  Croft  f;  Easby  f  ;  Hauxwell?;  Hunt- 
ington; Kilburn,  Low;  Kirkby  Hill*;  Kirkby 
Sigston  ?     Kirkdale  ?  ;  Langton  ;  Lockton  ;    Marton-on- 
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the-Forest* ;  Masham ;  Melsonbyf;  Middleton 
Tyas  ;  Nunnington  ;  Otterington,  North  f  ;  Over  Silton  ; 
Patrick  Brompton  ;  Pickhill  ;  Romaldkirk  ;  Scawton  f  ; 
Scruton  ?  ;  Stanwick  ;  Tanfield  *  ;  Thormanby  ;  Thorn- 
ton Dale  ;  Thornton  Steward  ;  Wath  *  ;  Wensley  ?  ; 
Wilton-in -Cleveland. 


APPENDIX  D.     BRASSES. 

The  following  churches  (13  in  number)  contain  brasses. 
Those  to  which  an  asterisk  (*)  is  affixed  afford  examples 
of   particular   interest    or    beauty: — Bossal ;    Coxwold 
Hauxwell ;  Helmsley  ;  Hornby  ;  Kirkleatham  ;   Sessay  * 
Sheriff  Hutton  ;  Tanfield  ;  Thirsk  ;   Topcliffe  *  ;    Wath 
Wensley.*     The  following  churches  (8  in  number)  con 
tain  old  inscriptions  on  brass  plates  : — Ainderby  Steeple 
Brompton   (near   Scarbrough    ;    Easby  ;    Gilling,    East 
Guisbrough  ;    Masham  ;   Patrick  Brompton  ;   Thornton- 
le-Street, 


APPENDIX  E.     RECUMBENT 
EFFIGIES. 

The  following  churches  (40  in  number)  contain  pre- 
reformation  recumbent  effigies: — Acklam  (3);  Alne ; 
Amotherby  ;  Ampleforth  ;  Appleton-le-Street ;  Bedale 
(5);  Bulmer  ;  Cattarick  ;  Cowton,  South  (3J  ;  Cra- 
thorne  (2)  ;  Crayke  (2)  ;  Feliskirk  (2)  ;  Forcett ;  Harl- 
sey  ;  Hauxwell;  Hornby  (5)  ;  Hutton  Rudby  ;  Ingleby 
Arncliffe  (2);  Ingleby  Greenhowe  (2);  Kirkby-in-Cleve- 
land  (2)  ;  Kirkby  Fleetham  ;  Kirkby  Sigston  ;  Kirk- 
leatham;  Kirklington  ;  Langton  ;  Melsonby  ;  Nunning- 
ton; Pickering  (3);  Pickhill;  Romaldkirk;  Sheriff 
Hutton  (2);  Slingsby ;  Spennithorne ;  Stainton  ; 
Stanwick  (4);  Stonegrave  (2)  ;  1'anfield  (7)  ;  Whoriton 
(of  oak)  ;  Wilton. in-Cleveland  (2)  ;  Yarm  (doubtful). 
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APPENDIX  F.     CROSSES. 

Old  N.  Riding  crosses  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three 
classes:  (i)  churchyard  crosses — invariably,  or  almost 
invariably,  placed  to  the  S.  of  the  church  ;  road-side 
crosses  ;  and  crosses  in  the  market-places,  or  streets,  of 
towns  and  villages.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
cross  on  the  Abbey  Plain  at  Whitby,  none  of  these  are  of 
very  ornamental  character  or  of  architectural  feature,  dif- 
fering in  this  respect  from  the  beautiful  crosses  that  occur 
in  the  W,  of  England.  In  many  cases  there  remains  only 
the  pedestal  or  the  stump  of  a  shaft  ;  in  many  the  cross  has 
been  extensively  restored  ;  in  many  it  has  been  entirely 
replaced  by  a  new  one.  No  attempt  is  here  made  to 
give  a  list  of  roadside  crosses,  some  of  the  most 
interesting  of  which  are  those  that  are  scattered  over  the 
N.E  moors,  e.g.  Ralph  Cross,  by  the  side  of  the  road 
from  Castleton  to  Kirkby  Moorside,  and  the  cross  on 
Lilla  Howe.  The  subjoined  lists  of  churchyard  and 
town,  or  village,  crosses — more  or  less  fragmentary — are 
given  from  personal  observation,  and  are,  perhaps, 
fairly  complete.  Those  to  which  a  query  (?)  is  affixed 
are  doubtful  cases.  Sax,  crosses  are  not  included  in  the 
churchyard  list,  except  when  apparently  still  in  situ. 

I.  Churchyard  Crosses  (25):  Barton-le-Street  (Sax. 
socket)  ;  Carlton  ;  Cropton  ;  Cundall  (Sax  ) ;  Danby- 
in-Cleveland  ;  Downholme  ;  Ebberston  ?  ;  Eryholme?  ; 
Gate  Helmsley ;  Gilling ;  Haxby ;  Hauxwell  (Sax.); 
Huntington;  Hutton  Bushel;  Kirkby  Knowle  ? ; 
Marske;  Masham  (Sax.);  Pickhill?;  Raskelf;  Stan- 
wick  (Sax);  Sutton-on-the-Forest?;  Wath?;  Well; 
Wensley  (in  N.E.  corner  of  churchyard,  and  possibly  the 
old  village  cross);  Wykeham  (old  churchyard). 

II.  Town  and  Village  Crosses  (19): —  Askrigg; 
Barton  ;  Bedale  ;  Burton  ;  Carperby  ;  Easington  ;  Guis- 
brough  ;  Helmsley;  Huntington;  Kirkby  Moorside; 
Masham  ;  Middleham  (z) ;  Osmotherley  ;  Ravensworth  ; 
Redmire  ;  Richmond  ;  Scawton  ;  Skelton-in-ClcYeland  ?  ; 
TopcliflTe. 
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I.— INDEX    OF   PLACES 


The  following  index  contains  only  the  names  of  those  places  in  the 
N.  Riding,  which,  though  incidentally  referred  to  in  the  text, 
have  not  been  judged  worthy  of  special  description  in  their 
alphabeticr.1  order. 


Abbey  Bridge,  315 
Agglethorpe,  117 
Aldbrough,  89 
Aldby  Park,  89 
.-Mlertonshire,  4 
Ampleforth  College,  43 
Appleton-le-Moor,  236 


B 

Badkn  Mook,  178,  300 
Bain,  River,  340 
Bardale,  339 
Beare  Park,  51 
Beck  Hole,  165.  265 
'akey  House,  69 
Dlton  Park,  392,  397 
jw  Bridge,  49 
ircckonbrough  Castle,  221 
trough  Hill,  56 
Uiilamoor,  278 
{urtersett,  314 


Caer  Caratauc,  105 
iCarlow  Stone,  339 
1      st-a-way  Well,  410 
V      'aractonium    (see    Cattarick 
\       ridge),  26,  27,  105,  106 
f        kless  Hill,  281,  36s 
fe  Beck,  90,  241 
fton,  29 
■leby  Hall,  49 
olsterdale,  386 

'oncangiion  (see  Gnta  Bridge), 
26.  27 


Counterside.  314 
Crag,  56 
Cragdale,  339 
Cringle  Moor,  113 
Cross  Cliffe  Beck,  70 
Cubeck,  37 
Cuckwald,  92 


Dairy  Bridge,  315 
Danby  Hall.  381 

Scar,  387 

Deep  Gill  Force,  410 
Delgcnnlia    (see    Cawthorne 

Camps),  27,  109 
Derventio  (see  Malton),  26,  27, 

89,  T09 
Diana's  Well,  410 
Dovedalc  Griff,  84 
Duerley  Beck,  179 
Duncombe  Park,  184 


East  Briscoe,  165 
Easterside  Moor,  306 
East  Ness  Hall,  43 
East  Row,  273,  325 
Eggleston  Bridge,  318,  374 
EUerbeck,  164 
Eller  Beck,  265 
Eskdale  Chapel,  351 


FoRS  Abbey,  47,  200,  398 
Fors  Gill.  68 
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G 

Galacum    (see    Northallerton) 

28 
Gallows  Hill,  85 
Gayle  Beck,  179 
God's  Bridge,  81 
Grains  o'  Beck,  241,  256 
Gunnerside,  314.  37° 


Hallikeld,  260 
Halnaby,  13O1  132 
Handale  Priory,  239 
Harlsey  Castle,  283 
Hasty  Bank,  113 
Hearne  Beck,  346 
Helperby,  81 
Hlnderskelpe,  29,  10 
Hipswell,  411 
Hode,  91,  92'  208 
Hodge  Beck,  83 
Horsehouse,  180 
Huthwaite,  338 


Isles  Bridge,  370 


KiDSTONES  Bank,  68,  87 
Kilgram  Bridge,  381 
Kisdon  Force,  207 


Lavatrae  (see 

28,  359 
Little  Beck,  154 
Lonton,  241 
Low  Row,  57 
Lunds,  31,  232 
Lune,  River,  241 


M 

Maiden  Bower,  384 
Mallyan  Spout,  164 
Melmerby,  117 


Mortham  Tower,  315 
Morton  Bridge,  368 
Mount  St  John,  155 
Murton,  282 


N 

Nappa  Hall,  49 
Nelly  Ayre  Force,  164 
Norton  Conyers,  389 
Nunthorpe,  61,  195 


O 

Obtrush  Roque,  155 
Old  Cam  Road,  56 
Oldstead,  90,  97,  98 
Oliver's  Mount,  335 
Ovington,  359 
Oxnop  Gill,  370 


Bowes),  26,  27, 


Park  Scak  Force,  340 
Petoiiaria,  89 
Pierce  Bridge.  373 
Poppleton  Ferry,  158 
Preston  Beck,  392 
Preston-under-Scar,  335 


Raisedale,  no 
Ravenhill  Hall,  287 
Raydale,  339 
Rere  Cross,  26,  27,  359 
Richmondshire,  2,  3,  4i 

122 
Roxby  Castle,  29,  379 
Rutherford  Bridge,  166 
Ryknield  Street,  26 


Saltergate,  14,  i83 
Sattron,  199 
Scargill  Castle,  58 
Scots  Corner,  26 
Scots  Dyke,  361 
Seph,  River.  67,  323 
Shaken  Bridge,  67,  323 


22,  46, 
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Shaklesbrough,  58 

Shandy  Hall,  126 

Shunnor  Howe,  113,  322,  346 

Silver  Chain  Force,  378 

Snilesworth,  g,  323 

Stags  Fell,  241,  411 

Stalling  Busk,  31,  232,  339,  340 

Stocking,  92,  93 

Swainby    (near    Pickhill),    119, 

295 

(near  Whorlton),  407 

Swinethwaite,  410 
Swinton  Park,  253 


rerierae,  359 

I'irosiduvi  (see  Bainbridge),  26. 

28 

W 

Walburn  Hall,  139 
Wemmergill  House,  241 
Whashton,  359 
Wheeldale  Beck,  265 
Whorl  Hill,  154 
Widdale,  92 
Witton  Fell,  410 
Wolds,  the,  294 


Tanhill,  45,  207 
Thimbleby,  283 
Thomasin  Force, 
Thorsgill.  150 


.64 


Yore  Bridge,  56 
Yorebrough,  56 
Youlton,  41,  42 
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AcHFRiD,  King,  401 

Aeanfled,  Queen,  160,  401,  402 

Aelfled,  Princess,  401 

Aella,  414 

itlred,  Abbot,  309 

^thelwald,  King,  224,  225,  233 

Agilberctus,  Bishop,  401 

Alan,  Earl  of  Richmond,  62 

Albemarle,  Earl  of,  23,  327 

Alda,  243 

Alderson,  Myles  (monument),  48 

Alkelda,  Saint,  259,  261 

Allan  Rufus,  Earl,  300,  305 

Allanson,  Thomas,  383 

Alnetus,  Robertus  de,  91 

Angevine,  Sir,  232 

Appleby,  John,  388 

Arkil,  46 

Arran,  Lord,  217 

Artas,  Thomas,  242 

Aruini,  396 

Ascham,  Roger,  222 

Ascogh,  Abbot,  121 

,  Alaus  (monument),  134 

,  Anna  (monument),  135 

Askarth,  Brian  (monument),  205 
Aske  (family),  47 

,  Robert,  24,  47,  328 

,  Roger  de,  246,  247 

Atkinson,  Canon,  i 
Atton  (family),  54 

,  Anastasia,  55 

,  Catherine,  55 

,  Elizabeth,  55 

,  William,  de,  54 

Ayscough  (family),  375 


'95 


328 


B 

Baliol,  280 
Bampton,  Abbot,  303 
Banks,  Sir  Edward,  381 


j  Barmyngham,  Richard,  161 
'  Beckwyth,  Leonard,  247 
Begu,  Nun,  172 
Bek,  Bishop  Anthony,  128, 
Belasyse  (family),  125,  275 
Bellerby,  John  de,  410 
Bellyseys,  Richard,  203 
Bernaldby,  William  de, 
Besson,  Antony,  56 
Bethell,  Colonel,  329 
Bolton,  Prior,  246 
Boynton  (family),  36 

I  ,  Christopher,  122 

I  ,  Colonel  Matthew, 

,  Henry  (monument),  160,16] 

I  ,  Lady  (monument),  160 

j  ,  Margaret  (monument),  36 

I  ,  Sir  Matthew,  328 

I  Braithwaite,    Richard,    49,    to8, 

279 
!  Brand  the  Presbyter,  223 
I   Briggs,  Colonel,  152 
j  Bromflet,  Margaret,  55 
j  Brompton,  John,  86 
'  Bronte,  Ann,  335 
Bruce    (family),    135,    280,    288, 

!       349 

j  ,  Agnes  de,  349 

I  ,  Peter  de,  349 

i  ,  Robert  de,  98,  169,  171,  172 

j  Bruys,  William  de  (monument). 
136  :       288 

i   Bulmer  (family),  409 

,  Bertram  de,  250,  341 

:  ,  Emma  de,  341 

j  ,  Sir  John,  409 

'  Burgh  (family),  179,  190 

,  Catherine  (monument),  107 

,  John  (monument),  107 

,  William,  107 

Burn,  Agnes,  334 

Burton,  Dr  John,  367 

Bushell  (family),  195 

,  Reginald,  195 

,  Robert,  148 

Byron,  Lady,  132 
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Cakdmon,  401 

Caractacus,  20,  105 

Cartismandua,  20,  105 

Cartmell,  John,  262 

Cayley,  Elizabeth  (brass  inscrip- 
tion), 85 

Cecil  (family),  354 

Cedd,  Bishop,  226,  233,  234,  401 

Chad.  Bishop,  234 

Challoner,  Sir  Thomas,  18 

Charles  I.,  279,  382,  383 

Chaytor,  Christopher,  132 

Cheney,  Margaret,  409 

Cholmley,  Sir  Hugh,  328,  379. 
404 

,  Sir  Richard,  379 

Clairvaulx  (family),  132 

,  Richard  (monument),  130, 

Clarke,  Thomas,  209 
Clederow,    John     (monument), 

397 

,  Richard  (monument),  397 

Clere,  Helewisia  de,  414 

,  Ralfde,  347 

,  Roger  de,  414 

Clifford  (family),  372 

,  Henry,  55 

,  Lady  Ann,  116 

Cockerell,  Prior,  171 

Colman,  Bishop,  114,  401 

Colville,  Janet,  197 

,  Sir  William,  197 

Comber  (family),  366 

Conan,  Earl,  150,  203,  305,  360 

Conestable,  Robert,  78 

Constantine  the  Great,  20 

Conyers,  Catheran  (monument), 
148 

,  Christopher  (brass  inscrip- 
tion), 191 

,  Elena  (brass  inscription), 

191 

,  Elizabeth,  190,  191 

.  Richard,  122,  124 

,  Sir  John,  240 

Cook,  Captain,  54,  147,  249 

,  Grace  (monument),  54 

Coulthirst,  Robert  (brass),  227 
Coverdale,  Miles,  117 
Coverham,  Robert  de,  391 
Cowper,  Christabel,  246 
Crathorne,  William    de   (monu- 
ment), 127 


Cromwell,  Mary,  276 

,  Oliver,  276 

Crossland,  Colonel,  185 
Cuthbert,  Saint,  127,  128 
Cynehil,  233 


Dacre  (family),  296,  395,  396 

Dade,  William,  222 

Dakyns,  John  (monument),  21S 

Dalton,  Sir  William  (monu- 
ment), 179 

Danby,  Sir  Abstrupus  (monu- 
ment), 253 

Darcy  (family),  406,  408 

,  Philip,  406,  408 

Darley,  Dorothea  (monument), 
89 

Davall,  Abbot,  402 

David  I.,  King  of  Scotland,  281. 
309 

De  la  Mare,  Abbot  (brass),  393 

De  la  Pole  (family),  393 

Dodsworth,  Roger,  284 

Dora,  "Sister,"  179 

Duncombe,  Sir  Charles,  183 

Dunwell,  T.  (monument),  204 

Durham,  Bishop  of,  23 

Dykes,  Oswald  (brass  inscrip- 
tion), 394 


Earnkedus,  106 

Eatbereht,  396 

Edward  II.,  98,327 

,  Prince  of  Wales,  258,  341 

345 
Edwin,  Earl  of  Mercia,  301 

,  King,  21,405 

Egfridus,  King,  127 

Elfleda, 106 

Elizabeth,  Princess,  341,  342 

Elliker  (family),  41 

Espec,  Walter,  183,  280,  309 

Etha  the  Hermit,  128 

Ethelberga,  21 

Etheldritha,  106 

Ethelwald,  106 

Etton  (family),  161 

,  Elizabeth  de,  161 

Eure  (family),  199 
I  ,  Ralph,  55,  243,  32« 
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Fairfax  (family),  i6i 

,  Nicholas  (monument),  163 

,  Sir  William,  162 

,  Thomas  (monument),  161, 

162, 163 
Fauconberg  (family),  349 

,  Barbara,Lady  (monument), 

125 
,   Charlotte,   Lady    (monu- 
ment), 125 

,  Henry,  Earl  (monument), 

124,  125 

,  Joan,  198 

,  Thomas.Earl  (monument), 

125 

,  Viscount,  275 

Ferris,  Thomas,  164 
Fitzalan  (family),  62 

,  Brian,  62 

,  Brian  II.  (monument),  62, 

63.65 

,  Matilda  (monument),  66 

Fitzbardolph,  Akarius,  200 
Fitzbrian,  Thomas  (monument), 

66 
Fitzclarence,     Lord      Adolphus 

(monument),  125 
Fitzjohn,  Eustace,  244 
Fitzhenry,    Hugh    (monument), 

318 
Fitzhugh  (familjO)  200,  297,  317, 
356,  370.  371 '  393.  408 

,  George,  297 

,  Henry,  298 

Fitzralf,  Robert,  119 
Fitzrandolph,  Agnes,  357 

,  John  (monument),  356,  357 

,  Robert,  257,  259,  356 

Fitz  Ranulph,  Radulph,  302 
Fossard  (family),  273,  2B0 

,  Johanna,  168 

Fothergill,  Miss,  48 
Fox,  George,  329 
Fursan,  Robert,  185,  186 


Gale,  Henrietta  (monument), 

337 

,  Roger,  337 

Galland,  Robert,  334 
Gamal,  223 
Gaveston,  Piers,  327 


Gerald,  Abbot,  91,  92 

Gibson,     Arthur     (monument), 

243 
.  J-.  217 

Gilbert  of  Sempringham,  Saint, 

244  . 

Godwin,  Earl,  22 

Graham,  Lady  Catherine  (monu- 
ment), 388 

,  Richard  (brass  inscription), 

388 

Gray,  Elizabeth,  406 

of  Heton  (family),  406,  408 

Grey  of  Rotherfield,  Sir  John, 
372 

Greystoke  (family),  296,  395 

Gower  (family),  344 

,  John, 344 

Grome,  Richard,  383 

Gundreda,  91,  92,  97. 


H 


Hall,  Mary  (brass),  345 

Hall  Stevenson,  John,  240,  349, 

350 
Halstead,  Miss,  362 
Harold,  22 

Harold  Hardrada,  22,  in,  327 
Harrison,    Henry   (monument), 

191 
Harte,  Sir  John,  125 
Hatfield,  Bishop,  280 

,  Richard,  358 

Hawarth  the  Presbyter,  223 
Helewisia,  119 

Hemingbrough,  Walter  de,  169 
Henry  II.,  22,  376 

VII.,  301 

Hesleton,  William  de,  51 

Hewitt,  John,  168 

Hickes,      George,     Bishop      of 

Thetford,  222 
Hilda,    Abbess,   172,    400,    401, 

402 
Hilton  (family),  356 
Honfelde,  Thomas,  120,  121 
Horneby,  Christiana  de,  190 
Hoton,  Peter  de,  180 
Huaetburg,  173 
Hutchinson,  Joanna.  85 

,  John,  358 

,  Mary,  85 
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Hutton,  Archbishop,  219 

,  Timothy  (monument),  248, 

303 


Ida,  King,  20 


J 


Jackson,  Thomas  (monument), 

64,  281 
Jackson,  R.A.,  235 
James  the  Deacon,  106,  401 
Jenkins,  Henry,  76 
John  of  Beverley,  Saint,  401 


K 


Kay,  Christopher  (brass  in- 
scription), 253 

Kelland,  Bishop,  129 

Kingsley,  Charles,  260 

Kingston,  John  de,  Abbot  (monu- 
ment), 200,  206 

KnoUys,  Sir  Francis,  72,  73 

Knowles,  Herbert,  304 


Lacy  (family),  280 

Lascelles  (family),  221 

,  Colonel  Francis,  74 

,  Robert,  222 

Latimer  (family),  135,  136,  347, 
348,  408 

,  Elizabeth,  354 

,  John,    Lord   (monument), 

391 

?  Laton,  Bridget  (brass  inscrip- 
tion), 380 

Lawrence,  William  (monument), 
212 

Linskill,  Mary  (monument), 
405 

Lothan,  150 

Lucy  (family),  395 

Lumley,  Elizabeth,  Viscountess, 
379 


M 

Magnus,    Archdeacon   Thomas 

(brass),  340 
Manners  (family),  183 

,  Catherine,  183 

,  Francis,  183 

,  Sir  Robert  (brass),  184 

Marmion  (family),  370,  371,  395 

,  Avice,  372 

,  Elizabeth,  370 

,  John  (monument),  372 

,  Maud  (monument),  372 

,   Robert  (monument),   370, 

373 
Marston,  John  (brass),  125 
Marwood,  Henry,  243 
Marj'.  Queen  of  Scots,  72 
Maude,  Thomas,  397 
Mauleverer,  Sir  William,  197 
Mauley  (family),  273 

,  Peter  de,  273 

Mawer,  John  (monument),  264 
Meldrum,  Sir  John,  328 
Melsonby,  Alane,  255 

,  Henry,  255 

,  Sir  Simon  de,  254 

Messam,    Robert    (monument), 

260 
Metcalfe  (family),  49,  51 

,  James,  48 

,  Richard,  279 

Meynell  (family),  406 

,  Nicholas  de  (monument), 

408 
Milner,  Thomas(monumeut),i96 
Molton,  Mary  (monument),  134 
Montacute  (family),  393 
Moore,  Zachary,  240 


N 


Neville  (family),  135,  136,  215, 
258, 296,  297,  299,  341,  345,  354, 
356,  391.  393^408 

,  Anne,  258,  341 

,  Bishop,  129 

,  Cecilia,  131 

,  Charles,  Earl  of  Westmore- 
land, 216 

,  Christopher,  216 

,  Dorothy  (monument),  354, 

391 

,  Geoffrey,  341 

,  John,  2Q5,  354 
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Neville  Jollan  de  (monument), 
295 

,  Isabel,  341 

,  Lord  John,  131,  354 

,  Ralf,  60,  82,  343,  344,  392 

,  the  kingmaker,  258 

Newburgh,  William  de,  275 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  Charles 
Cavendish,  353 

Newelyne,  John  (monument), 
3171  318 

Nichollson,  Jane  (brass  inscrip- 
tion), 253 

Nigel  de  Albini,  375 

Norfolk,  Thomas,  Duke  of,  342 

Northumberland,  Earl  of,  158, 
376,  382,  383 

Norton  (family),  390 

,  Adam,  389 

,  Katherine  (brass),  388 

,  Margaret,  389 

,  Richard  (brass),  388,  389, 

390 
Nottingham,  John  de,  391 


Oethilburg,  173,  174 
Orm  Gamalson,  223,  224 
Ostorius  Scapula,  20 
Oswald,  King,  21,  283 
Oswin,  160 
Oswy,  King,  160,  233,  400,  401 


Palliser,  Archbishop,  222 
Parr,  Catherine,  354,  355 
Pattison,  Mark,  179 
Paulinus,  106 
Pembroke,  Earl  of,  327 
Penton.  Stephen  (brass  inscrip- 
tion),' 388 
Perci.  Serlo  de,  173 
Percy  (family),  208,  280,  296,  329, 

384^  395 

,  Lady  Elizabeth,  361 

,  William  de,  239 

Phillipson,  Major  Robert,  152 
Piggot  (family),  161 
Plantagenet,  Richard,  Duke  of 

York,  131 
Playse,  Robert,  130 
Plays,  Thomas,  220 
Plumpton,  Sir  Robert,  382 


Pococke,  Bishop,  52,  116, 117, 176 
Preston,       Richard,       Viscount 

(monument),  281 
Pudsey,  Bishop,  128,  278,  279 
,    Elizabeth  (brass    inscrip- 
tion), 380 

,  Isabella  (monument),  247 

Pygot,  Geoffrey,  220 


QuiNCiACUS,  Peter  de,  200 


Railton,  Martha  (monument), 

80 
Ralf,  Lord  Moulton,  360 
Reinfrid,  402 
Ribald,  257 
Richard  II.,  294 
,  III.,  256,  260,  262,  263,  341, 

345 

,  of  Crakehall,  106 

Richardson,  Henry,  396 
Richmond,  John,  Earl  of,  305 
Rillington,  Robert,  334 
River,  Thomas  de  la,  83 
Roald,  142 
Robinson,  Bishop,  no 

,  Matthew,  88 

,  Sir  Metcalfe  (monument), 

384 

,  Sir  Thomas,  315 

Rokeby,  T.  (monument),  151 

,  Ralph,  315,  316 

Ros  (family),  393,  408 

,  Adelina,  183 

,  Eleanor  (brass),  183,  184 

Rufus,  Bishop  Geoffrey,  278 
Rupert,  Prince,  24,  158,  353 


Saleys,  William  (brass  inscrip- 
tion), 38 

Sallay,  William  (monument),  206 
Say,  Sir  Adam,  329 
Scolland,  305 
Scrope  of  Bolton  (family),  70.299, 

356,  381.  393,  394>  395i  396 
of  Masham  (family),  253, 

2931  356,  393.  395 
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Scrope,  Archbishop,  72,  158,  270 

,  Elizabeth,  Lady,  210 

,  Emmanuel,  73 

,  Geoffrey.  71 

,    Henry    (monument),     71, 

145.  395'  396 

,  Henry,  Lord,  72 

,  Mabel,  396 

,  Richard  (monument),  396 

,  Richard,  I.,ord,  71,75,  142, 

394.  397 

,  Sir  Stephen.  72 

,  Thomas,  Lord,  210 

,  William  de,  70 

Scurneton,  Maud,  337 

,  William  de,  337 

Sedbergh,  Adam,  Abbot,  51,  203 
Sergeant,  John,  168 
*'  Shepherd  Lord,"  55 
Shuttleworth,  Mrs  Anne  (brass 

inscription).  156 
Siggeston  (family),  220 

,  Joan  de  (monument),  220 

,  John  de,  219,  220 

Skelton,  John.  342 

Skirlaw,  Bishop,  413 

Smithson,     Lady     (monument), 
361 

,  Sir  Hugh,  361 

,  Sir  Hugo  (monument),  361 

Snape,  Peter  de,  Abbot  (monu- 
ment), 206 

Stafford,  Thomas,  328 

Stapleton  (family),  275 

,  vSir  Brian,  375 

St  Carileph,  Bishop,  278 

Sterne,  Lawrence,  126,  349,  350, 
364,  366,  367 

St  John,  Lord,  55 

St  Quintin  (family),  372 

,  Elizabeth,  372 

,  Joan,  197 

,  Margaret  de,  190 

,  Thomas  de,  190 

Strangeways  (family),  406 

,  Judge,  283 

,  Sir  James,  282 

Stukeley,  Dr,  337 

Stuteville  (family),  280,  376 

,  Joan  de,  215 

,  Nicholas  de,  215 

,  Robert  de,  215,  218,  321 

Surrey,  Thomas,  Duke  of,  269 

Sutton,  Thomas  (brass),  373 

Swaldale.  Richard,  107 

Swale,  Richard,  142 


Syddal,    Michael    (monument). 

107 
Sywardly,  Elizabeth,  220 


Talbot,  Roger  (brass  inscrip- 
tion), 380 

Tancred  (Tankred,  Tankarde), 
Anne  (monument),  180 

,  Ralfe  (monument),  180 

,  Sir  Henry  (monument),  180 

Thoresby,  Anne  (brass),  179 

,  Ralf,  179 

,  William  (brass),  179 

Thornton  (family),  366 

,  Abbot    (monument),    203, 

261 

Thurstan,  Archbishop,  91,  280 

Threske,  Robert,  377 

Thweng  (family),  210 

Margery   de    (monument), 

392 

of  Cornborough    (family) 

(monument),  345 

Tillotson,  Archbishop,  284 
Tiptoft  (family),  396 
Todd,  John  (brass  inscription), 
280 

,   Maria  (brass  inscription), 

280 
Topcliff,  Thomas  (brass),  384 
Trumberehct,  Bishop,  414 
Tudor,  Margaret,  171 
Turner,  Dorothy  (brass),  227 

I  ,  John  (monument),  227,  228 

,  Sir  William    (monument), 

227 
I  Turnham,  Robert  de,  273 


U 

Urswick,  Sir  Walter  de  (monu- 
ment), 107 
Urswicke,  Chnistopher,  303 
Uvedale,  John,  247 


,  Vanbrugh,  101,  102,  162 
j  Van  Mildart,  Bishop,  128 
I  Vavasour,  Elizabeth,  132 
'  Vazey,  Thomas  (monument),  413 
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Vesci,  Eustace,  243 

,  Ivo  de,  243 

,  Margaret,  243 

Villiers,   George,    ist    Duke   of 

Buckingham,  183 
,   2nd  Duke  of  Buckingham, 

183,  216 

W 

Wake,  Hugh  de,  215 
Waleran,  119 

Walton,  Bishop  Brian,  339 
Wandesford,     Sir     Christopher 

(monument),  230 
Warnerius,  153 
Warren  (family),  396 

,  Earl  of,  327 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  341,  342,  372 
Wassand  (family),  220 


Wellyngton,   Robert   (brass  in- 
scription), 163 
Wensley,  Simon  de  (brass),  71, 

394 
Westmoreland,  Earl  of,  328 
Westrop,  James  (monument),  85 
Widdrington,  Lord  (monument), 

281 
Wilfrid,  Bishop,  401 
William  the  Conqueror,  22,  301 
Wombwell  (family),  275 
Wordsworth,  William,  85 
Wrelton,     William    de     (monu- 
ment), 198 
Wrightson,  Rodger  (monument), 

80  _ 
Wycliffe  (family),  122,  123,  411, 

,  Alice,  122 

,  John,  23,  411,  412 
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Cambridge  and  its  Colleg-es.     By  A.  Hamilton 

Thompson,  B.A.     With  23  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H. 
New,  and  a  Map.      Third  Edition.     Revised. 

Oxford  and  its  Colleg-es.     By  J.   Wells,  M.A. 

With  27  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  New,  6  Plans  and  a 
Map.     Ninth  Edition. 

St  Paul's  Cathedral.    By  George  Clinch.    With 

30  Illustrations  and  3  Flans. 

Westminster    Abbey.      By    G.    E.    Troutbeck. 

With  41  Illustrations  by  F.  D.  Bedford  and  from  Photo- 
graphs, and  a  Plan.     Second  Edition. 


The  English  Lakes.     By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A. 

With  12  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  New,  11  Maps  and 
a  Plan. 

The    Maivern    Country.      By   Bertram    C.    A. 

WiNDLE,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  With  23  Illustrations 
by  Edmund  H.  New  and  from  Photographs,  and  a  Map. 

North  Wales.     By  Alfred  T.  Story.     With  32 

Illustrations  and  2  Maps. 

Shakespeare's    Country.      By    Bertram    C.    A. 

WiNDLE,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  With  25  Illustrations 
by  Edmund  H.  New  and  from  Photographs,  a  Map  and 
a"Plan.     Third  Edition, 

Berkshire.     By  Y.  G.  Brabant.     With   11  Illus- 

tratio::s  by  E.  H.  New,  12  from  Photographs,  and  6  Mape 
ard  Plans. 


Buckinghamshire.      By  E.  S.  Roscoe.     With  28 

Illustrations  by  F.  D.   Bedford  and  from  Photographs,  2 
Plans  and  2  Maps. 

The  Channel  Islands.     By  Ethel  E.  Bicknell. 

With  32  Illustrations  and  4  Maps. 

Cheshire.     By  Walter  M.  Gallichan.     With  48 

Illustrations  by  Elizabeth  Hartley  and  from  Photographs, 
a  Plan  and  2  Maps. 

Cornwall.     By  Arthur   L.  Salmon.     With  26 

Illustrations  by  B.  C.  Boulter  and  from  Photographs,  and 

2  M.nps. 

Derbyshire.     By  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

With  32  Illustrations  by  J.  Charles  Wall  and  from  Photo- 
graphs, and  2  Maps. 

Devon.  By  S.  Baring-Gould.  With  32  Illus- 
trations and  2  Maps.    Second  Edition. 

Dorset.  By  Frank  R.  Heath.  With  33  Illus- 
trations, 3  Maps  and  a  Plan.     Second  Edition. 

Essex.      By  J.    Charles    Cox,    LL.D.,    F.S.A. 

With  32  Illustrations  and  2  Maps. 

Hampshire.     By  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

With  28    Illustrations  by  M.    E.  Purser  and  from  Photo- 
graphs, 2  Maps  and  2  Plans. 

Hertfordshire.      By    Herbert    W.     Tompkins, 

F.R.Hist.S.     With  26  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.   New 
and  from  Photographs,  and  2  Maps. 

The  Isle  of  Wight.     By  George  Clinch.     With 

29  Illustrations  by  F.  D.   Bedford  and  from  Photographs, 
2  Plans  and  2  Maps. 

Kent.     By  George  Clinch.     With  24  Illustrations 

by  F.   D.    Bedford  and  from  Photographs,  2  Plans  and  2 
Maps. 

Kerry.  By  C.  P.  Crane,  D.S.O.  With  36  Illus- 
trations and  2  Maps. 

Middlesex.  By  John  B.  Firth.  With  32  Illus- 
trations from  Photographs  and  Old  Prints,  a  Plan  and  3 
-Maps. 

Monmouthshire.      By  G.   W.   Wade,   D.D.,   and 

J.   H.  Waue,   M.A.      With  32  Illustrations,  4  Plans  and 
4  Maps. 

Norfolk.  By  William  A.  Dutt.  With  30  Illus- 
trations by  B.  C.  Boulter  and  from  Photographs,  and  3 
IMaps.     Second  Edition.     Revised. 

Northamptonshire.      By  Wakeling  Dry.      With 

.to  Illustrations  and  2  Maps. 

Nottinghamshire.     By   Everard   L.    Guilford. 

M.A.     With  30  Illustrations  and  3  Maps. 


Oxfordshire.     By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A.     With  28 

Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  New  and  from  Photographs, 
a  Plan  and  3  Maps. 

Somerset.      By  G.  W.   Wade,   D.D.,  and  J.    H. 

Wade,  M.A.     With  32  Illustrations  and  2  Maps. 

Staffordshire.     By  Charles  Masefield.     With 

32  Illustrations,  2  Plans,  and  2  Maps. 

Suffolk.     By  William  A.  Dutt.     With  28  Illus- 
trations by  J.  Wylie  and  from  Photographs,  and  2  Maps. 

Surrey,      By  J.    Charles    Cox,    LL.D.,    F.S.A. 

With  30  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  New  and  from  Photo- 
graphs, and  2  Maps. 

Sussex.      By  F.    G.    Brabant,    M.A.     With  24 

Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  New  and  from  Photographs, 
2  Maps  and  6  Plans.      Third  Edition. 

Wiltshire.     By  Frank  R.  Heath.     With  32  Illus- 
trations, 2  Maps  and  2  Plans. 
The  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.     By  Joseph  E. 

Morris,  B.A.     With  27  Illustrations  by  R.  J.  S.  Bertram 
and  from  Photographs,  2  Plans  and  2  Maps. 

The  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.     By  Joseph  E. 

Morris,  B.A.     With  26  Illustrations  by  R.  J.  S.  Bertram 
and  from  Photographs,  7  Plans  and  3  Maps. 

The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.    By  J.  E.  Morris, 

B.A.      With   26    Illustrations   and   2   Maps  and   7   Plans. 
Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net ;  leather,  4s.  6d.  net. 


Brittany.     By  S.  Baring-Gould.     With  28  Illus- 
trations by  J.  Wylie  and  from  Photographs,  and  3  Maps. 

Normandy.     By  Cyril  Scudamore,  M.A.     With 

40  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 

Rome.      By  C.  G.  Ellaby.      With  38  Illustrations 
by  B.  C.  Boulter  and  from  Photographs,  and  a  Map. 

Sicily.      By  F.    Hamilton   Jackson.      With   34 

Illustrations  by  the  Author  and  from  Photographs,  and  a 
Maps. 

The  following  are  in  preparation  : — 
Durham.     By  J.  E.  Hodgkin. 
Gloucestershire.     By  C.  G.  Ellaby. 
Leicestershire  and  Rutland.    By  Alfred  Harvey 

and  V.  B.  Crowther-Beynon. 

London.     By  George  Clinch. 
Northumberland.     By  J.  E.  Morris. 
Shropshire.     By  Peter  Montfort. 
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